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My foremost design in writing this Preface IB tc 

address a ivord of exhortation to tlie Society tor Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, In the esaay which 
follows, the reader will often find Bishop Wilson 
quoted. To me and to the niembera of the Society 
for Promoting Chriatian Knowledge his name and 
writings are still, no doubt, familiar. But the world 
is fast going away from old-fashioned people of his 
sort, and I learnt with conBtcmation lately from a 
brilliant and distinguish ed votary of the natural 
sciences, that he had never so much as heard of 
Bishop Wilson, and that he imagined me to have 
invented him. At a moment when the Courts of 
Law have just taken off the embargo from the re- 
creative religion fiimiahed on Sundays by my gifted 
acquaintance and others, and when St. Martin's Halt 
and ihe Alhamhra will soon be beginning again to 
resound with their pulpit-eloquence, it distresses one 
to think that the new lights should not only have, ia 
general, a very low opinion of the preachers of the 
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f old religion, but that they should have it without 
knowing the best that these preachers can do. And 

I that they are in this case is owing in part, certainly, 

I to the negligence of the Chnst an Knowledge Society, 
In the old times they used ti pnnt and spread abroad 

I Bishop Wilson's M cms of Pi ty and CkristUmUy. 

' The copy of this wo k wh ch I use is one of their 
publications, bearing, tl e r mpr nt and bound in the 
well-known brown calf which thoy made familiar to 
our childhood ; but the date of my copy is 1812. I 
know of no copy besides, and I believe the work is 
no longer one of those piinted and circulated by the 
Society.' Hence the error, flattering, I ovm, to me 
personally, yet in itself to be regretted, of the dis- 
tinguished physicist already mentioned. 

But Bishop Wilson's Maxims deserve to be circu- 
lated as a religions book, not only by comparison with 
the cartloads of rubbish circulated at present under 
this designation, but for their own sake, and even by 
comparison with the other works of the same author. 
Over the far better known Sacra Privata they have 
this advantage, that they were prepared by him for 
his own private use, while the Sacra Privaia were 
prepared by him for the use of the public. The 
Maxims were never meant to be printed, and have on 
that account, like a work of, doubtless, far deeper 
emotion and power, the Meditations of Marcia Aureiius, 
Bomething peculiarly sincere and first-hand about 
em. Some of the best things from the Maxittu 

' Tho ChriatJBii KnowlodgB Society has, since 1869, repub- 
lied tlie Maxitns of Bishop Wilson. 
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have passed into the Sacra Privata. Still, io ttia 
MaaiTus, we have them as they first arose ; and 
whereas, too, in the Saera Privala the writer speaks 
very oftea as one of the clergy, and as addressing the 
clergy, in the Maxims he almost always speaks solely 
as a man. I am not saying a word against the Sai^a 
Prirata, for which I have the highest respect ; only 
the Ma^ws seom to me a better and more edifying 
book still. They sbonld be read, as Joubert says 
Nicole should be read, with a direct aim at practica 
The reader will leave on one side things which, from 
the change of time and from the changed point of 
view which the change of time inevitably brings with 
it, no longer suit him ; enough will remain to serve 
as a sample of the very best, perhaps, which our 
nation and race can do in the way of religious writing. 
M. Michelet makes it a reproach to us that, in all the 
doubt as to the real author of the Imilalkm, no one 
has ever dreamed of ascribing that work to an Eng- 
lishman. It is true, the Imitaiiim could not well have 
been written by an Englishman ; the religious deli- 
cacy and the profound asceticism of that admirable 
book are hardly in our nature. This would be more 
of a reproach to us if in poutry, which requires, no 
less than religion, a true delicacy of spiritual percep 
tion, OUT race had not done great things ; and if the 
ImUatioTi, exquisite as it is, did not, as I have else- 
where remarked, belong to a class of works in which 
the j)erfect balance of human nature is lost, and 
which have therefore, as spiritual productions, in 
their contents something excessive and morbid, in 
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their form Bomething not thoroughly sound. ' 
lower range than the iTnUaUon, and awakening in oxof ■ 
nature chords less poetical and dehcate, the Maxxms 
of Bisliop Wilson are, as a religious work, far more 
solid. To the most sincere ardour and uncbioo, 
Biahop Wilson unites, in these Mcmms, that down- 
right honesty and plain good sense which our English 
race has so powerfully applied to the divine im- 
poasibihties of religion ; by which it has brought 
rehgion so much into practical life, and has done its 
allotted ]>art in promoting upon earth the kingdom 
of God. I 

With ardour and unction religion, as we all know, I 
may still be fanatical ; with honesty and good sense, 
it may still be prosaic ; and the fruit of honesty and 
good sense united with ardour and unction is often 
only a prosaic religion held fanatically. Bishop 
Wilson's excellence lies in a balance of the four quali- 
ties, and in a fulness and perfection of them, which 
makes this untoward result impossible. His unction 
is BO perfect, and in such happy alliance with his good 
sense, that it becomes tenderness and fervent charity. 
His good sense is so perfect, and in such happy 
alliance with his unction, that it becomes moderation 
and insight. While, therefore, the type of religion 
exhibited in bis Miaims is English, it is yet a type 
of a far higher kind than is in general reached by 
Bishop Wilson's countrymen ; aud yet, being English, 
it is possible and attainable for them. And ro I ] 
conclude as I began, hy saying that a work of t 
sort is one. which the Society for Promoting Christian ; 
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Knowledge should not suffer to remain out of print 
and out of currency. 

And now to pass to tlie matters canvassed in tlia '1—^ ~) 
following essay. The whole scope of the essay is to Aj 

reconunend culture as the great help out of our pre- , 

Bent difficulties ; cidture being a pursuit of our total 
perfection by means of getting to know, on all the 
matters which moat concern ua, the best whicli has 
been thought and said in the world ; and througli 
this knowledge, turning a stream of fresh and free 
tiiougbt upon our stock notions and habits, which 
we now follow staunchly but mechanically, vainly 
imagining that there is a virtue in following them 
staunchly which makes up for the mischief of follow- 
ing them mechanically. This, and this alone, is the 
scope of the following essay. And the culture we 
recommend is, above all, an inward operation. 

But wc are often supposed, wlien we criticise by 
the help of culture some imperfect doing or other, to 
have in our eye some well-known rival plan of doing, 
which we want to serve and recommend Thus, for 
instance, because we have freely pointed out the 
dangers and inconveniences to which otu' literatiire 
is exposed in the absence of any centre of taste and 
authority like the French Academy, it is constantly 
said that we want to introduce here in England an 
institution like tlie French Academy. We have, 
indeed, expressly declared that we wanted no such 
tiling ; but let us notice how it is just our worship 
of machinery, and of external doing, which leads to 
this charge being brought ; and how the inwardness 
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of culture makes us seize, for watching and cure, the 
faults to which our want of an Academy inclines ub, 
and yet prevents ua from trusting to an arm of fleah, 
OS the Puritans say, — from blindly flying to this out- 
ward machinery of an Academy, in order to help 
ourselves. For the very same culture and free 
inward play of thought which shows how the Corin- 
thian style, or the whimsies about the One Primeval 
Language, are generated and strengtliened in the 
absence of an Academy, shows us, too, how little 
any Academy, such as we should be liliely to get^ 
would cure them. Every one who knows the char- 
acteristics of our national life, and the tendencies so 
fully discussed in the following pages, knows exactly 
what an English Academy would be lika One can 
Bee the happy family in one's mind's eye as distinctly 
as if it wore already constituted. Lord Stanhope, the 
Dean of St Paul's,^ tha Bishop of Oxford,^ Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Dean of Westminster, Mr, Froude, Mr. 
Henry Reeve, — everytbing which is influential, ac- 
complished, and distinguished; and then, some fine 
morning, a dissatisfaction of the public mind with 
this brilliant and select coterie, a flight of Corinthian 
leading articles, and an irruption of Mr. G. A. Sala. 
Clearly, this is not what will do us good. The very 
same faults, — the want of sensitiveness of intellectual 
conscience, the disbelief in right reasop, the dislike 
of authority, — which have hindered our having an 
Academy and have worked injuriously in our litera- 
ture, would also hinder us from making our Academy, 
I 'Pile Istf Dean Milman. ' Tha late Bishop WilberforcB. 
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if we eEtablisbed it, one which would really correct 
them. And culture, which showa us truly the faults 
to be corrected, Bhowa ub this also just as truly. 

Natural, aa we have said, the sort of misunder- 
standing just noticed is ; yet our uaeMneas depends 
upon our being able to clear it away, and to convince 
those who mechanically serve some stock notion or 
operatioDj and thereby go astray, that it i s not cul- 
tura'a work or aim to give the victory to some rival 
fetish, but simply to turn a free and fresh stream o( 
thought upon the whole matter in question. In a 
"tlung of more immediate interest, just now, tliaji any 
question of an Academy, the like misunderstanding 
prevails; and imtil it is dissipated, culture can do 
no good work in the matter. When we criticise 
the present operation of disestablishing the Irish 
Church, not by the power of reason and justice, but 
by the power of the antipathy of the Protestant Non- 
conformists, English and Scotch, to establishments, 
we are called enemies of the Nonconformists, blind 
partisans of the Anglican Establishment, possessed 
with the one desire to help the clergy and to harm 
the Dissenters, More than a few words we must 
give to siiowing how erroueous are these charges ; 
because if they were true, we should be actually 
eubrertiug our own design, and playing false to that 
culture which it is our very purpose to recommend. 

Certainly we arc no enemies of the Nonconform- 
ists ; for, on the contrary, what we aim at is their 
_£^rfectipn. But culture, which is the study of per- 
fection, leads us, as we in the following pages hav< 






shown, to conceive of true human perfection . 
htmnonious perfection, ileveloping all sides of 
humanity ; and as a general perfection, developing 
all parts of our society. For if one member suffer. 
tjie other members must suflor with it; and the 
fewer there are that follow the true way of salvation, 
the harder that way is to find. And while the Non- 
conformists, the aitcceasorB and repreaentativee of the 
Puritans, and like them staunchly walking by the 
best light they have, make a lai^e part of what is 
strongest and most serious in this nation, and there- 
tore attract our respect and interest, yet all which, 
in what follows, is said alwut Hebraism and Uellen- 
ism, has for its main result to show how our Puritans, 
ancient and modem, have not enough added to their 
care for walking staunchly by the beat light they have, 
a care that that light lie not darkness ; how they have 
developed one side of their humanity at tie expense 
of all others, and have become incomplete and muti- 
lated men in consequence. Thus falling short ol 
harmonious perfection, they fail to follow the true 
way of salvation. Therefore that way is made the 
harder for others to find, general perfection is put 
further off out of our reach, and the confusion and 
perplexity, in which our society now labours, is in- 
creased by the Nonconformists i-ather than diminished 
by them. So, while we praise and esteem the zeal of 
the Nonconformists in walking staunchly by the best 
light they have, and desire to take no whit from it, 
we seek to add to this what we call sweetness and 
light, and to develop their full humanity more per 
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fectly. To seek this ia certainly Dot to be the enemy 
o£ the Nonconformists. 

But now, with those ideas in our head, we come 
upon the operation for disestablishing the Irish 
Church by the power of the Nonconformists' anti- 
pathy to religious establishments and endowments. 
And we see Liberal statesmen, for whose purpose 
this antipathy happens to be convenient, flattering il 
all they can ; saying that though they have no inten- 
tion of laying hands on an £stah!ishment which is 
efGcient and papular, like the Ajiglican Establishment 
here in England, yet it is in the abstract a fine and 
good thing that religion should be left to the 
voluntary support of its promotere, and should thus 
gain in energy and independence ; and Mr. Gladstone 
has no words strong enough to express his admira- 
tion of the refusal of State-aid by the Irish Roman 
Catholics, who have never yet been seriously asked 
to accept it, but who would a. good deal embarrass 
him if they demanded it. And we see philosophical 
poiiticians with a turn for swimming with the stream, 
and philosophical divines with the same turn, seeking 
to give a sort of grand stamp of generality and 
solemnity to this antipathy of the Nonconformists, 
and to dress it out as a law of human progress in the 
future. Now, nothing can be pleasanter than swim- 
ming with the stream ; and we might gladly, if tve 
could, try in our unsystematic way to take part in 
labours at once so philosophical and so popular. But 
we have got fixed in our minds that a more full and 
harmonious development ol their humanity is what 

VOL. UI. i 
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tho Nonconformists most want, that narrowQess, on» 
aiilcilnusa, and incompleteness is what they most suffei 

' from ; in a word, that in what we call pnmndafity 
they abound, but in what we may call totoiUy they 

\^ fall short 

And they fall ehort more than the membera of 
Establishments. The great works by which, not only 
in literature, art, and science generally, but in religion 
itself, the human spirit has manifested its approaches 
to totality and to a full, harmonious perfection, and 
by which it stimulates and helps forward the world's 
general pcrfoction, come, not from Nonconformists, 
but from men who either belong to Establishments 
or have been trained in them. A Nonconformist 
minister, the Kcv. Edward White, who has written a 
temperate and well-reaaoned pamphlet against Church 
Establishments, says that " the unendowed and un- 
established communities of England exert fvdl as 
much moral and ennobling influence upon the conduct 
of stati'smen as that Church which is both established 
and endowed" That depends upon what one means 
by moral and ennobling influence. The believer in 
machinery may think that to get a Government to 
abolish Church-rates or to legalise marriage with a 
deceased ivifo's sister is to exert a moral and ennobling 
influence upon Government. But a lover of perfec- 
tion, who looks to inward ripeness for the true springs 
of conduct, will surely think that as Shakspcaro has 
done more for the inward ripeness of our statesmen 
than Dr. Watts, and has, therefore, done more to 
moralise and ennoble them, so an Establishment 
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which hw produced Hooker, Barrow, Butler, has done 
more to moralise and ennoble English statesmen and 
their conduct than communities which have produced 
the Nonconformist divines. The fruitful men of 
English Puritanism and Nonconformity are men who 
were trained within the pale of the Establishment, — 
Milton, Baxter, Wesley. A generation or two out- 
side the Establishment, and Puritanism produces men 
of national mark no more. With the same doctrine 
and discipline, men of national mark are produced in 
Scotland ; but in an EstabHshment With the same 
doctrine and discipline, men of national and even 
European mark are produced in Germany, Switzer- 
land, France ; but in Establislimente, Only two re- 
ligious disciplines seem exempted, or comparatively 
exempted, from the operation of the law which 
appears to forbid the rearing, outside of national 
Churchee, of men of the highesfi spiritual significance 
These two are the Roman Catholic and the Jewish. 
And these, both of them, rest on Establishments, 
which, though not indeed national, are cosmopolitan ; 
and perhaps here, what the individual man does not 
lose by these conditions of his rearing, the citizen, and 
the State of which he is a citizen, loses. 

What, now, can be the reason of this undeniable 
provincialism of the English Puritans and Protestant 
Nraiconformists J Wen of genius and character are 
bom and reared in this medium as in any other. 
Frran^tiie faults of the mass such men will always be 
comparatively free, and they will always excite our 
interest ; yet in this medium they seem to bave a 
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special difSculty in breaking through what bounda 
them, and in developing their totality. Surely the 
reason is, that the Nonconformist is not in coatact 
with the main ciurent of national life, tike the 
member of an Establishmeot. In a matter of such 
deep and vital coucem as religion, this Eoparation 
from the main current of the national life has peculiar 
importance. In the following essay we have discussed 
at length the tendency in us to Hebraise, as we call it ; 
that is, to sacrifice all other sides of om being to the 
religious side. This tendency has its cause in the 
divine beauty and grandeur of religion, and bears 
affecting testimony to them. But we have seen that 
it has dangers for us, we have seen that it leads to a 
narrow and twisted growth of our religions side itself, 
and to a failure in perfection. But if we tend to 
Hebraise even in an Establishment, with the main 
current of national life flowing round us, and remind- 
ing ua in all ways of the variety and fulness of human 
existence,- — by a Church which is historical as the 
State itself is historical, and whose order, ceremonies, 
and monuments reach, like those of the State, far 
beyond any fancies and devisings of ours ; and by in- 
stitutions such as the Universities, formed to defend 
and advance that very culture and many-sided de- 
velopment which it is the danger of Hebraising to 
make us neglect, — how much more must we tend to 
Hebraise when we lack these preventives. One may 
say that to be reared a member of a national Church is 
itself a lesson of religious moderation, and a help 
towards culture and harmonious perfection. Instead 



of battling for hia own private forms for expressing 
the inexpressible and defining the nodefinable, a man 
takes those which have coraaieiided themselves most 
to the religious life of hia nation ; and while he may 
be snre that within those forms the religious side of 
his own nature may find its satisfaction, he has leisure 
and composure to satisfy other aides of his nature aa 
well 

But with the member of a Nonconforming or self- 
made religious community, how different! The 
sectary's eigene grosse Erjindungtn, as Goethe calls 
them, — the precious discoveriea of liimself and his 
friends for expressing the inexpressible and defining 
the undefinable in peculiar forms of their own, 
cannot but, as he has voluntarily chosen them, and is 
personally responsible for them, fill his whole mind. 
He ie zeaJoua to do battle for them and affirm them; 
for in affirming them he affii'ms himself, and that is 
what we all like. Other sides of bia being are thus 
neglected, because the religious side, always tending 
in every serious man to predominance over our other 
spiritual sides, is in him made quite absorbing and 
tyrannous by the condition of self-assertion and 
challenge which he has chosen for himself. And 
just what is not essential in religion he comes to 
mistake for essential, and a thousand times the more 
readily because be has chosen it of himself ; and 
religious activity he fancies to consist in batthng for 
it, ( All this leaves him little leisure or inclination 
for culture ; to which, besides, he has no groat insti- 
tutions not of his own malcing, like the Universities 
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connected with the National Church to invito him , 
but only such institutions, as, like the order and dis- 
cipline of his religion, he may have invented for 
himaelf, and invented under the sway of the narrow 
and tyrannous notions of religion fostered in him as 
we have seen. Thus, "while a national estahlishment 
of religion favours totality, hole-and-corner forms of 
religion (to use an expressive popular word) inevitabiy 
favour provincialism. 

But the Nonconformists, and many of our Liberal 
friends along with them, have a plausible plan for 
getting rid of this provincialism, if, as they can 
hardly quite deny, it exists. " Let us all be in the 
same boat," they cry ; " open the Universities to 
everybody, and let there be do establishment of 
religion at all 1 " Open the Universities by all 
means ; but, as to the second point about estahlish- 
ment, let us sift the proposal a little. It does seem 
at first a little like that proposal of the fox, who 
had lost his own tail, to put all the other foxes in the 
same case by a general cutting off of tails ; and we 
know that moralists have decided that the right 
course here was, not to adopt this plausible sugges- 
tion, and eut off tails all round, hut rather that the 
other foxes should keep their tails, and that the fox 
without a tail should get one. And so we migitt be 
inclined to urge, that, to cure the evil of the Non- 
conformists' provincialism, the right way can hardly 
be to provincialise us all round. 

However, perhaps we shall not be provincialised. 
For Mr. White says that probably, " when all good 




men alike are placed in a condition of religious 
equality, and the whole complicated iniquity of 
Government Church patronage is swept away, more 
of moral and ennobling influence than ever will be 
brought to bear upon the action of statesmen." 

We already hapo an oxample of religious equality 
in our colonies. "In the colonies," says TJi^ Times, 
"we see reh'gious communities unfettered by State- 
control, and the State lolieved from one of the moat 
troublesome and irritating responsibilities." But 
America is the great CKaraple alleged by those who 
are against establishments for religion. Our topic 
at this moment is the influence of religious establish- 
ments on culture ; and it is remarkable that Mr. 
Bright, who has taken lately to representing himself 
as, above all, a promoter of reason and of the simple 
natural truth of things, and his pohcy aa a fostering of 
the growth of intelligence, — Just the aims, as is well 
known, of culture also, — Mr. Eright, in a speech at 
Birmingham about education, seized on the very point 
which seems to concern our topic, when he said ; " I 
believe the people of the United States have offered 
to the world more valuable information during the 
last forty years, than all Europe put together," So 
America, without religious establishments, seems to 
get ahead of us all, even In light and the things of 
the mind. 

On the other hand, another friend of reason and 
the simple natural truth of things, M. Eenan, saya of 
America, in a book ha has recently published, what 
seems to conflict violently with what Mr. Blight says 
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Mr. Bright avers that not only have the Uiiitcd States 
thus informed Europe, but they have done it irithoui 
a great apparatus of higher and scientific instruction, 
and by dint of all classes in America being " suffi- 
ciently educated to be able to read, and to compre- 
hend, and to think; and that, I maintain, !b the 
foundation of all subsequent progress." And ttiMi 
comes M. Eenan, and says : " The sound instruction 
of Uie people is an effect of the high culture of certain 
^ases. The mintries iikich, like the United States, Jtave 
creaied_ a considerable popular matrudion vnlhout any 
seriotis higher inslrudum, mil long have to expiaie ihJt 
favU by their inielhdwal mediocrity, llteir vulgarib(_oJ 
fmnf\a-s, their superjidai spirit, their lack of gejigi'al 
intelligence."^ 

Now, which of these two friends of light are we 
to believe t M. Eenan scorns more to have in view 
what we ourselves mean by culture ; because Mr, 
Bright always has in his eye what he calls " a com- 
mendable interest" in politics and in political agita 
tions. As he said only the other day at Birmingham ; 
"At this moment, — in fact^ I may Bay at every 
moment in the history of a free country, — there is 
nothing tliat is so much worth discussing as politics." 
And he keeps repeating, with all the powers of his 
noble oratory, the old story, how to the thoughtful- 
ness and intelligence of the people of great towns we 

' " Les ])ay8 qui, comme lea Etats-Utiis, ont cii& nn enseigne- 
ment pofmlaira conBidirable oana instruction BUpdrienre E^rieuso, 
cxpiei'Dnt longtemps Gucarc leiir faiite par lenr mcdiocrita intel- 
lectuellB, lour groaaiiret^ da mipiirB, lenr esprit Eiiperflciol, leut 
nmnque d'iiitolligence g^nurale." 
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owe all our improvements in the last tliirty years, and 
how these improvementa have hitherto consisted in 
Parliamentary reform, an<i free trade, and abolition 
of Church rates, and so on ; and how they are now 
about to consist in getting rid of minority -members, 
and in introducing a free treakfast- table, and in 
abolishing the Irish Churcli by the power of the 
Nonconformists' antipathy to establishments, and 
much more of the same kind- And though our 
pauperism and ignorance, and all the questions which 
are called social, seem now to be forcing themselves 
upon his mind, yet he etill goes on with his glorifying 
of the great towns, and the Liberals, and their 
operations for the last thirty years. It never seems 
to occur to him that the present troubled state of 
our social life has anytliing to do with the tliirty 
years' blind worship of their nostrums by himself and 
our Liberal friends, or that it throws any doubts upon 
the sufficiency of tliis worship. But he thinks tliat 
what is still amiss is due to the stupidity of the 
Tories, and will be cured by the though tfulness and 
intelligence of the great towns, and by the Liberals 
going on gloriously with their political operations as 
before; or that it will cure itself. So we see what 
Mr. Bright means by thoughtfulness and intelligence, 
and in what matter, according to him, we are to grow 
in them. And, no doubt, in America all classes read 
their newspaper, and take a commendable interest in 
politics, more than here or anywhere else in Europe. 

But in the following essay we have been led to 
doubt the sufficiency of all this political operating, 



pursued mechanically a 



e pursues it ; and we 
fonnd that general intelligeiice, as M. Renun calls it, 
or, as we say, attention to the reason of things, waa 
just what we were without, and that we were without 
it because we worshipped our machinery bo devoutly. 
Therefore, we conclude that M, Eenan, more tlian 
Mr. Bright, means by reason and intelligence the 

\ same thing ae we do. And when M. Eenan saya 
that America, that chosen home of newspapers and 
politics, is without general intelligence, we think it 
likely, from the circumstances of the case, that this 
is so ; and that in the things of the mind, and iB 
culture and totaHty, America, instead of surpassing 

1^ ua all, falls short 

And,— to keep to our point of the influence of 
religious establishments upon culture and a high 
development of our humanity, — we can surely sea 
reasons why, with all her energy and fine gifts, 
America does not show more of this development, or 
more promise of this. In the following essay it vrill 
be seen how our society distributes itself into Bar- 
barians, Philistines, and Populace; and America, la 
just ourselves, with the Barbarians quite left out, and 
the Populace nearly. This leaves the Philistines for 
the great bulk of the nation ; — a livelier sort of Philis- 
tine than ours, and with the pressure and false ideal 
of our Barbarians taken away, but left all the more 
to himself and to have his full awing. And as we 
have found that the strongest and most vital part of 
English Philistinism was the Puritan and Hebraising 
middle class, and that its Hebraiaing keeps it from 
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culture and totality, bo it ia notorious that the people 
of the United States issues from this class, and repro- 
duce.? its tendencies, — its narrow conception of man's 
spiritual range and of hia one thing needful. From 
Maine to Florida, and back again, all America He- 
braises. Difficult as it is to speak of a people merely 
from what one reads, yet that, I think, one may 
without much fear of contradiction say. I mean, 
when in the United States any spiritual side in man 
ia wakened to activity, it is generally the religious 
side, and the religious side in a narrow way. Social 
reformers go to Moses or St Paul for their doctrines, 
and have no notion there is anywhere else to go to ; 
earnest young men at schools ajid universities, in- 
stead of conceiving salvation as a harmonious perfec- 
tion only to he won by unreservedly cultivating many 
sides in us, conceive of it in the old Puritan fashion, 
and {ling themselves ardently upon it in the old, false 
ways of this fashion, which we know so well, and 
such as Mr. Hammond, the American revivalist, ha^ 
lately at Mr. Spurgeon'a Tabernacle been refreshing 
our memory with. 

Now, if America thus Hebraises more than either 
^gland or Germany, will any one deny that the 
absence of religious establishments has much to do 
with iti We have seen how establishments tend to 
give UB a sense of a historical life of the human spirit, 
outside and beyond our own fancies and feelings', 
how they thus tend to suggest new sides and sym- 
pathies in US to cultivate ; how, further, by saving ua 
from having to invent and fi^ht for our own forma o( 
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religigni they give us leisure and calm to steady oui 
view of religion itself.^the moat overpowering of ■ 
objects, &s it is the grandest, — and to enlarge our firal 
crude notions of the one thing needful. But, ixi a 
serious people, where every one has to choose anil 
strive for his own order and discipline of religion, the 
contention about these non-essentials occupies his 
mind. His first crude notions about the one thing" 
needful do not get purged, and they invade the whole 
spiritual XDHu in him, and then, making a solitude, 
they cal! it heavenly peace, 

I rememher a Nonconformist manufacturer, in a 
town of the Midland counties, telling me that when 
he first came there, some years ago, the place had no 
Dissenters ; but he had opened an Independent chapel 
in it, and now Church and Dissent wore pretty equally 
divided, with sharp contests between them. I said 
that this seemed a pity. "A pity!" cried he; "not 
at all ! Only think of all the zeal and activity which 
the collision calls forth I " " Ah, but, my dear friend," 
I answered, "only think of all the nonsense which 
you now hold quite firmly, which you would never 
have held if you had not been contradicting your 
adversary in it all these years ! " The more serious 
the people, and the more prominent the religious side 
in it, the greater is the danger of this side, if set to 
choose out forms for itself and fight for existence, 
swelhng and spreading till it swallows all other 
spiritual sides up, intercepts and absorbs all nutriment 
which should have gone to them, and leaves Hebraism 
rampant in us and Hellenism stamped out 




Culture, and the harmonious perfection of our 
H'liole being, and what we caJl totality, then become 
ijutte secondary matters And even the inatitutiona, 
which should develop tiiese, take the same narrow- 
and partial view of humanity and its wants as the 
free religious communities take. Just as the free 
churches of Mr, Eeeeher or Brother Koyes, with their 
provincialism and want of centrality, make mere 
Hebraisers in religion, and not perfect men, so the 
university of Mr. Ezra Coi-nell, a really noblo monu- 
ment of hia munificence, yet seems to rest on a mis- 
conception of what culture truly is, and to be calculated 
to produce miners, or engineers, or architects, not 
sweetness and light 

And, therefore, when Mr. White asks the same 
kind of question about Ameiica that he has asked 
about England, and wants to know whether, without 
religious establishments, as much is not done in 
America for the higher national life as Is done for 
that life here, we answer in the same way as we did 
before, that as much is not done. Because to enable 
and stir up people to read their Bible and the news- 
papers, and to gat a practical knowledge of theii 
business, does not serve to the higher spiritual life of 
a nation so much as culture, truly conceived, serves ; 
and a true conception of culture is, as M. Eenan's 
words show. Just what America fails in. 

To the many who think that spirituality, and 
sweetness, and light, are all moonshine, this will not 
appear to matter much ; but with us, who value 
them, and who think that we have traced much of 
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Dur prasent discomfort to the want of them, it weighs 
a great deal So uot only do we say that the Non- 
conformists have got provincialism and lost totality 
by the want of a religious establishment, but we say 
that the very example which they bring forward to 
help their case makes against them ; and that when 
they triumphantly show as America without religious 
establishments, they only show us a whole nation 
touched, amidst all its greatness and promise, with 
that provincialism which it is our aim to extirpate in 
the English Nonconformists. 

But now to evince the disinterestedness which 
culture teaches us. We have seen the narrowness 
generated in Puritanism by its hole-and-corner organi- 
sation, and we propose to cure it by bringing Puri- 
tanism more into contact with the main current of 
national life. Here we are fully at one with the Dean 
of Westminster ; and, indeed, he and we were trained 
in the same school to mark the narrowness of Puri- 
tanism, and to wish to cure it. But he and others 
seem disposed simply to give to the present Anghcan 
Establishment a character the most latitudinarian, as 
it is called, possible ; availing themselves for this 
purpose of the diversity of tendencies and doctrines 
which does undoubtedly exist already in the Anglican 
formularies; and then they would say to the Puritans: 
"Come all of you into this hberally conceived 
Anglican Establishment." But to say this is hardly, 
perhaps, to take sufficient account of the course of 
history, or of the strength of men's feelings in what 
concerns religion, or of the gravity which may have 
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i»me to attach to points of religious order and 
discipline merely. When Mr. White talks of 
"sweeping away the whole complicated iniquity of 
Government Church patronage," he uses language 
which haa been forced upon him by his position, but 
which is devoid of all real solidity. But when he 
talks of the religious communities "which have for 
three hundred years contended for the power of the 
congregation in the management of their own affairs," 
then he talks history ; and his language haa behind 
it, in my opinion, facts which make the latitudin- 
arianism of our Broad Churchmen quite illusory. 

Certainly, culture will never make us think it an 
essentia] of religion whether ve have in our Church 
discipline " a popular authority of elders," as Hooker 
calls it^ or whether we have Episcopal jurisdiction. 
Certainly, Hooker himself did not think it an essen- 
tia! ; for in the dedication of his EcdeMaslicai PolUy, 
speaking of these questions of church-discipline which 
gave occasion to his great work, he says they are "in 
truth, for the greatest part, such silly things, that 
very easiness doth make them hard to be disputed of 
in BMious manner." Hooker's great work against the 
impugnera of the order and discipline of the Church 
of England was written {and this is too indistinctly 
seized by many who read it), not because Episco- 
palianism is essentia!, but because its impugners main- 
tained that Presbyterianism is essential, and that 
Episcopal! anism is sinful Neither the one nor the 
other is either essential or sinful, and much may be 
raid on behalf of both. But what is important to be 
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n a ked t! al b tl were in Ihe ChurcJi of England oJ 
th li format n and that Presbyterianism was only 
t ud d g adu Uy We have mentioned Hooker, 
and u th n b tte illustrates what has just been 
as t 1 than th f llowing incident in Hooker's own 
a e wh h eve j one has read, for it is related in 
Isaac Walton's Life of Hooker, hut of which, probably, 
the aigniScance has been fully grasped by very few of 
those who have read it 

Hooker was through the iofluence of Archbishop 
Whitgift appointed, in 1585, Master of the Temple ; 
but a great effort had first been made to obtain the 
place for a Mr. Walter Travers, well known in that 
day, though now it is Hooker's name which alone 
preserves his. This Travers was then afternoon- 
lecturer at the Temple. The Master whose death 
made tlie vacancy, Alvey, recommended on his death- 
bed Travers for hia successor. The Society was 
favourable to Travers, and he had the support of the 
Lord Treasurer Burghley. Although Hooker was 
appointed to the Mastership, Travers remained after- 
noon-lecturer, and combated in the afternoons the 
doctrine which Hooker preached in the mornings. 
Now, this Travers, originally a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, afterwards aft«moon-lecturer at 
the Temple, recommended for the Mastership by the 
foregoing Master whose opinions, it is said, agreed 
with his, favoured by the Society of the Temple and 
supported by the Prime Minister, — this Travers was 
not an Episcopally ordained clergyman at all He 
was a Presbyterian, a partisan of the Geneva church- 



discipline, as it was thGn c^led, and "had taken 
orders," says WaJton, "by the Presbyters in Antwerp.'' 
In another place Walton speaks of bis ordfirs yet more 
fully: — "He had disowned," he says, 'the English 
Established Church and Episcopacy, and went to 
Geneva, and aftenvards to Antwerp, to be ordained 
minister, as he was by Villers and Cartwright and 
others the heads of a congregation there ; and bo 
came back again more confirmed for the discipline." 
ViUers and Cartwiight are in liJce manner examples 
of Presbyterian ism within the Church of England, 
which was common enough at that time. But perhaps 
nothing can better give us a lively sense of its presence 
there than this history of Travers, which is as it Mr. 
Binney were now ' afternoon -reader at Lincoln's Inn 
or the Temple ; were to he a candidate, favoured by 
the Benchers and by the Prime Minister, tor the 
Mastership ; and were only kept out of the post by 
the accident of the Archbishop of Canterbury's in- 
fluence with the Queen carrying a rival candidate. 

Preabyterianism, with its popular principle of the 
power of the congregation in the management of their 
own affairs was extruded from the Church of England, 
and men like Travers can no longer apjiear in hei 
pulpits. Perhaps if a government like that of Eliza- 
beth, with secular statesmen like the Cecils, and 
ecclesiastical statesmen like Whitgift, coidd have been 
prolonged, Preabyterianism might, by a wise mixture 
of concession and firmness, have been absorbed in the 
Establishment. Lord Bolingbroko, on a matter of 
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this kind a very clear-judging and impartial witness, 
says, in a work far too little read, his Remarks on 
English History: — "The measures pursued and the 
temper observed in Queen Elizabeth's time tended to 
diminish the rehgious opposition by a slow, a gentle, 
and for that very reason an effectual progression. 
There was even room to hope that when the first 
fire of the Dissenters' zeal was passed, reasonable 
terms of union with the Established Church might 
be accepted by such of them as were not intoxicated 
with fanaticism. These were friends to order, though 
they disputed about it. If these friends of Calvin's 
discipline had been once incorporated with the Estab- 
lished Church, the remaining sectaries would have 
been of little moment, either for numbers or reputa- 
tion ; and the very means which were proper to gain 
these friends were likewise the most effectual to 
hinder the increase of them, and of the other sectaries 
in the meantime." The temper and ill judgment of 
the Stuarts made shipwreck of all policy of this kind. 
Yet speaking even of the time of the Stuarts, but 
their early time. Clarendon says that if Bishop 
Andrewes had succeeded Bancroft at Canterbury, the 
disaffection of separatists might have been stayed and 
healed. This, however, was not to be ; and Presby- 
terianism, after exercising for some years the law of 
the strongest^ iteelf in Charles the Second's reign 
suffered under this law, and was finally cast out from 
the Church of England. 
I Now. die points of church-disciplme at issue be- 
tween Presbyterianism and Epiacopalianism are, at 
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I has been said, not esseiitiaL They might probably 
onco have been settlcil in a. bcdso altogether favour- 
able to Episcopalianism. Hooker may have been 
right in thinking that there were in his time circum- 
stances which made it essential that they should be 
eettled in this sense, though the points in themselves 
were not essential But by the very fact of the 
settlement not having then been effected, of the 
breach having gone on and widened, of the Non- 
conformists not having been amicably incorporated 
with the Establishment but violently cast out from 
it^ the circumstances are now altogether altered. 
Isaac Walton, a fervent Churchman, complains that 
"the principles of the Nonconformists grew at last 
to such a height and were vented so daringly, that, 
beside the loss of life and limbs, the Church and 
State were both forced to use such other severities 
as will not admit of an excuse, if it had not been to 
prevent confusion and the perilous consequences of 
it" But those very severities have of themselves 
made union on an Episcopalian footing impossible. 
Besides, Presbyterian ism, the popular authority of 
elders, the power of the congregation in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, has that warrant given to 
it by Scripture and by the proceedings of the early 
Christian Churches, it is so consonant with the spirit 
of Protestantism which niade the Beformation and 
which has great strength in this comitiy, it is so 
predominant in the practice of other Reformed 
Churches, it was so strong in the original Reformed 
Church of England, that one cannot help doubting 
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vhether any Bcttlement wliich suppressed it ( 
have been really permanent, and whether it would 
not have kept appearing again and again, and caoBiug 
dissension. 

Well, then, if culture is the disinterested endeavour 
after man's perfection, wil! it not make us wish to 
cure the provincialism of the Nonconformists, not by 
rendering Churchmen provincial along with them, 
but by letting their popular church-discipline, for- 
merly present in the national Church and still pre- 
sent in the affections and practice of a good part of 
the nation, appear in the national Church once morej 
and thus to bring Nonconformists into contact again, 
as their greater fathers were, with the main stream 
of national lifel Why should not a Presbyterian 
Church, based on this considerable and important, 
though not essential principle, of the congregation^ 
share in the church -management, be established,^ 
with equal rank for its cldefs ^vith the chiefs of 
Ejiiscopacy, and with admissibility of its ministers, 
under a revised system of patronage and preferment 
to beneiices, — side by side with the Episcopal Church, 
as the CaJvinist and Lutheran Churches are estab- 
lished side by side in France and Germany! Such 
a Presbyterian Church woidd unite the main bodies 
of Protestants who are now separatists ; and separa- 
tion would cease to be tho law of their religious order. 
And thus,— through this concession on a really con- 
siderable point of difference, — that endless splitting 
into hole-and-comer churches on quite inconsiderable 
points of difTerence, which must prevail so long as 



BBparatism is the first law of a Nonconformist's re- 
ligions existence, would be checked. Culture would 
then find a place among English followers of the 
popular authority of Elders, as it has long found it 
among the followers ot Episcopal jurisdiction. And 
this we should gain by merely recognising, regular- 
ising, and restoring on element which appeared once 
in the reformed national Church, and which is con- 
siderable and national enough to have a sound claim 
to appear there still. 

So far, then, is culture from making us unjust to 
the Nonconformists because it forbids us to worship 
their fetishes, that it even leads us to propose to do 
more for them than they themselves venture to claim. 
It leads us, also, to respect what is solid and respect- 
able in their convictions. Kot that the forma in which 
the human spirit tries to express the inexpressible, or 
the forms by which man tries to worship, have or can 
have, as has been said, for the follower of perfection, 
anything necessary or eternal. If the New Testa- 
ment and the practice of the primitive Christiana 
ianctioned the popular form of church -government 
a. thousand times more expressly than they do, if 
the Church since Constantino wore a thousand times 
more of a departure from the scheme of primitive 
Christianity than it can bo shown to be, that does 
I by men in bondage 
r form of church-government 
and binding, or the work of 
regretted. 



not at alt make, i 
lo the letter, the popular 
alone and always saci 
Constantine a thing ti 
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man is the mating progress towards his total perfeo 
tioa; and the machinery by which he does this varies 
in value according as it helps him to do it The 
planters of Christianity had their roots in deep and 
rich grounda of human life and achievement, both 
Jewish and also Greek ; and had thus a compara- 
tively firm and wide basis amidst all the vehement 
inapiration of their mighty movement and change. 
By their strong inspiration they carried men off the 
old basis of life and culture, whether Jewish or 
Greek, and generations arose who had their roots in 
neither world, and were in contact therefore with no 
full and great stream of human life. If it had not 
been for some such change as that of the fourth 
centuiy, Christianity might have lost itself in a 
multitude of hole-and-corner churches like the 
churches of Enghsh Nonconformity after its founders 
departed ; churches without great men, and without 
furtherance for the higher life of humanity. At a 
critical moment came Constantine, and placed Chris- 
tianity, — or let us rather say, placed the human 
spirit, whose totality was endangered, — in contact 
with the main current of human life. And his work 
was justified by its fniits, in men like Augustine arid 
Dante, and indeed in all the great men of Cliristianity, 
Catholics or Protestants, ever since. 

And one may go beyond this. M. Albert E^ville, 
whose religious writings are always interesting, saya 
that the conception which cultivated and philosophical 
Jews now entertain of Christianity and its Founder, 
IB probably destined to become the conception which 



Christians themselves will cntcrtuin. i^ociniana are 

fond of saying the same thing about tha Socininn 

conception of Christianity. Now, even if this were 

true, jt wo uld still have be.en belter for ji moo, durii^ 

the l ast eighteeu hundred yo_aTs, to have been _ a ' <>l,vfV 

Christian and a member of one of tlie great Christian fS ^ i ._J 

comnmniona, than to havelieea »Jew or a Socioian; "X. 

because the being in contact with the main stream of ** ^|*J*" 

hiunao life is of more moment for a man's total spin- '^' UJJ-* 

tual growth, and for his bringing to perfection the 

gifts committed to him, which is his business on earth, 

than any speculative opinion which he may hold or 

think he holds. Luther, — whom we have called a 

Philisti ne of genius, and who, because he was a. Philis- ^ 

tine, had a coarseness and lack of spiritual delicacy 

which have harmed his disciples, but who, becauso he 

was a genius, iiad splendid flashes of spiritual insight, 

—Luther says admirably in liia Commentary oa tha 

Book of Daniel ; "A God is sjmplj thai ivhereoQ the 

_buman heart rests with trust, faith, hope, and love. 

If the resting is right, then tho God too is rigjit; if 

ue resting is wrong, then tho God too is Illusory." 

In other words, the worth of what a man thinks about 

God and the objects of religion depends on what the 

man «,- and what the man is, depends upon his 

hftTing more or less reached the measure of a perfect 

uid total man. 

Oulture, disinterestedly seeking in its aim at per- 
[eotion to see things as they really are, shows us how 
n^orthy and divine a thing is the religious side in man, 
though it is not the whole of man. But while recog- 



niaing the grandeur of the religious side in man. 
culture yet makes us also eschew an inadequate con 
ocption of man's totality. Therefore to the worth 
and grandeur of the religious aide in man, culture ia 
rejoiced and willing to [lay any tribute, except the 
tribute of man's totality. Unless it ia proved that 
contact with the main current of national life is of no 
value (and we have shown that it is of the greatest 
value), we cannot safely, even to please the Noncon- 
formists in a matter where we would please them as 
much as possible, admit their doctrines of disestab- 
lishment and separation. 

Culture, again, can he disinterested enough to per- 
ceive and avow, that for Ireland the ends of human 
perfection might be best served by establishing, — 
Ifaat is, by bringing into contact with the main cur- 
rent of the national hfe, — the Roman Catholic and the 
Preabytflrian Churches along with the Anghcan 
Church. It can perceive and avow that we should 
really, in this ivay, be working to make reason and 
the will of God prevail; because we should be making 
Roman Catholics better citizens, and botli Protestants 
and Roman Catholics larger-minded and more com- 
plete men. Undoubtedly there are great difficulties 
in such a plan as this ; and the plan is not one wliich 
looks very likely to be adopted. The Churchman 
must rise above his ordinary self in order to favour 
it. And the Nonconformist has worshipped his fetish 
of separatism so long that he is likely to wish to 
remain, like Ephraim. "a wild ass alone by himself." 
It ia a plan more for a time of creative statesmen, h'ke 
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the time of Elizabeth, than for a time of instrumental 
D like tho present The centre of power being 
where it is, our statesmen have every temptation, 
when they must act, to go along as they do with the 
ordinary self of those on whose favour they depend, 
to adopt as tbeir own its deaires, and to serve them 
with fidelity, and even, if possible, with ardour. Thia 
U the more eaay for them, because there are not want- 
ing, — and there never will be wanting, — thinkers to 
call the desires of the ordinary self of any great sec- 
tion of the community edicts of the national mind and 
laws of human progress, and to give them a general, 
a philosophic, and imposing expression. Therefore a 
plan such as that which we have indicated does not 
Beem a plan so likely to find favour as a plan for 
ftbolishing the Irish Church by the power of the Non- 
conformists' antipathy to establishments. 

But although culture makes us fond stickers to no 
machinery, not even our own, and therefore we are 
willing to grant that perfection can be reached with- 
out it, — with free churches as with established 
churches, and with instrumental statesmen as with 
creative statesmen, — yet perfection can never be 
reached without seeing things as they really are ; and 
it is to this, therefore, and to no machinery in the 
world, that we stick. We insist that men should not 
mistake, as they are prone to mistake, their natural 
taste for tho bathos for a rehsh for the sublime. 
And if statesmen, either with their tongue in their 
cheek or with a fine impulsiveness, tell people that 
their natural tiisto for the bathos is a relish for tha 
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Bublinie, there ia the more need to tell them t 
contrary. 
__^ It is delusion on this point which ia fatal, i 
] against delusion on this point culture works, 
i not jatal to our Liberal friends to lahour for f 
trade, extension of the suffrage, and abolition of_ 
church-rates, instead of graver social ends ; but it ia 
fatal to them to be told by their flatterers, and to 
believe, with our social condition what it is, that 
they have performed a great, a heroic work, by occu- 
pying themselves exclusively, for the last thirty years, 
with these Liberal nostrums, and that the right and I 
good course for them now is to go on occupyi^ I 
themselves with the Uke for the future. It is not 
fatal to Americans to have no religious establishraents 
and no effective centres of high culture ; but it ia 
fatal to them to be told by their flatterers, and to 
believe, that they are the most intelligent people in 
the whole world, when of intelligence, in the true 
and fruitful sense of the word, they even singularly, 
as we have seen, come short. It is not fatal to the 
Nonconformists to remain with their separated 
churches ; but it is fatal to them to be told by their 
flatterers, and to believe, that theirs is the one true 
way of worshipping Gtod, that provincialism and loss 
of totality have not come to them from following it, 
.' or th at provincialism and loss of totality are no! 
^eyiis- It is not fatal to the English nation to abolish 
the Irish Church by the power of the Nonconformists' 
antipathy to establishments ; but it is fatal to it to 
be told by its flatterers, and to believe, that it <n 



abolishing it through reason and justice, when it is 
really abolishing it through this jiower : or to expect 
tho fruits of reason and justice from anything but the 
spirit of reason and justice themselves. 

Now culture, because of its keen sense of what is 
really fatal, is all the more disposed to be rather 
indifferent about what is not fatal. And because 
machinery is the one concern of our actual politics, 
and an inward working, and not machinery, is what 
we most want, we keep advising our ardent young 
Liberal friends to think less of maehinory, to stand 
more aloof from the arena of politics at present, and 
rather to try and prom.ote, with ua, an inward work- 
ing. They do not listen to us, and they rush into 
the arena of politics, where tbair merits, indeed, seem 
to he little appreciated as yet ; and then they com- 
plain of the reformed constituencies, and call the new 
Parliament a Philistine Parliament As if a nation, 
nonrished and reared as ours iias been, could give us, 
just yet, anything but a Philistine Parliament ! — and 
would a Barbarian Parliament be even bo good, or a 
Populace Parliament 1 For our part, we rejoice to 
see our dear old friends, the Hebraising Philistines, 
gathered in force in tho Valley of Jehoahaphat previous 
to their final conversion, which will certainly come. 
But, to attain this conversion, we must not try to 
oust them from their places and to contend for 
machinery with them, but we must work on them 
inwardly and cure their spirit, Oust-ed they will not 
be, but transformed. Ousted they do not deserve to 
be, and will not be. 
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For the days of Israel are ivnumeriiih ; and in 
blame of Hebraising too, and in its praise of Hellen- 
iaing, culture must not fail to keep its flexibility, and 
to give to its judgments that passing and provisional 
character which we have seen it impose on its prefer- 
encea and rejections of machinery. Now, and for us, 
it is a time to Hellenise, and to praise knowing ; for 
we have Hebraised too much, and have over-valued 
doing. But the habits and discipline received from 
Hebraism remain for our race an eternal possession ; 
and, as humanity is constituted, one must never assign 
to them the second rank to-day, without being pre- . 
pared to restore to them the first rank to-morrow. 
Let UH conclude by marking this distinctly. 

To walk staunchly by the best light one has, to be 
strict and sincere with oneself, not to be of the number 
of those who say and do not, to be in earnest, — thia 
is the discipline by which alone man is enabled to 
rescue his life from thraldom to the passing moment 
and to his bodily senses, to ennoble it, and to make 
it eternal. And this discipline has been nowhere so 
eiTectively taught as in the school of Hebraism. The 
intense and convinced energy with which the Hebrew, 
both of the Old and of the Now Testament, threw 
himself upon his idea! of righteousness, and which 
inspired the incomparable definition of the great 
Christian virtue, faith, — the substance of thiiigs hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen, — thia energy of 
devotion to its ideal has belonged to Hebraism alone. 
As our idea of perfection widens beyond the narrow 
limits to which the over- rigour of Hebraising has 
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tended to confine it, we shal] yet come again to 
Hebraism for that devout energy in embracing our 
ideal, which alone can give to man the happiness of 
doing what he knows. "If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them!" — the last word for 
infirm humanity will always be that. For this word, 
reiterated with a power now sublime, now affecting, 
but always admirable, our race will, as long as the 
world lasts, return to Hebraism; and the Bible, 
which preaches this word, will for ever remain, as 
Goethe called it, not only a national book, but the 
Book of the Nations. Again and again, after what 
seemed breaches and separations, the prophetic pro- 
mise to Jerusalem will still be true: — Lo, thy stmt 
eoiM, ti^umt tkffu stillest away ; they come gathered Jrom 
Ihs wed wUo the east by the word of the Holy One, r^ok 
ing inlhe remambrance of Qod. 
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CULTURE AND ANARCHY. 



INTRODUCTION, 



In one of hia speeches a short time ago, that fine 
apeaker and famoiia Lilieral, Mr. Bright, took occasion 
to have a fling at the friends and preacliera of culture. 
"People who talk about what they call t-uUure/" 
said he, contemptuously ; " by which thoy mean a 
Bmattering of the two dead languages of Greek and 
Latin." And he went on to remark, in a strain with 
which modern speakers and writers have made us 
very familiar, how poor a thing this culture is, bow 
little good it can do to the world, and how absurd it 
U for its poBsessora to set much store by it And the 
other day a younger Liberal than Mr. Bright, one of 
a school whose mission it ia to bring into order and 
system that body of truth with which the earlier 
Liberals merely fumbled, a member of the University 
of Oxford, and a very clei-er writer, AL-. Frederic 
Harrison, developed, in the systematic and stiingent 
manner of hia school, the thesis which Mr. Bright 
VOL III. S B 
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had propounded in only general terms. " Perh aps 
th^-X^ry sOliest cant of Uie day," said Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, "is the cant about eultura Culture. is a 
desirable tLuality in a critic of new books, and aita 
well on a possessor of beltes-ldtres ; but as applied to 
politics, it means simply a turn for small fault-finding', 
love of selfish ease, and indecision in action. The 
man of culture is in politics one of tho poorest mortals 
alive. For simple pedantry and want of good sense 
no man is his equal. N^o assumptioD is too unreal, 
no end is too unpractical for him. But the active 
exercise of politics requires common sense, sympathy, 
trust, resolution, and enthusiasm, qualities which 
your man of culture has carefully rooted up, lest they 
damage the delicacy of hia critical olfactories. Per- 
haps they ai'e the only cJass of responsible beings in' 
the community who cannot with safety be entrusted 
with power." 

Now for my part I do not wish to see men oi 
culture asking to be entrusted with power; and, 
indeed, I have freely saiiJ, that in my opinion the 
speech most proper, at present, for a man of culture, 
to make to a body of hia fellow-countrymen who get 
him into a committee-room, is Socrates's : Know thy- 
self} and this is not a speech to be made by men 
wanting to be entrusted with power. For this very 
indifference to direct political action I have been 
taken to task by the Daily Telegraph, coupled, bj a 
strange perversity of fate, with just that very one. of 
the Hebrew prophets whose style I admire the least, 
and called "an elegant Jeiemiah." It is because 1 
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say (to use the words which the Daili/ Telegraph puts 
in my mouth): — " You mustn't make a fuss beoauso 
you have no vote, — that is vulgarity ; you mustn't 
hold big meetings to agitate for reform bills and to 
repeal com laws, — that is the very height of vul- 
garity," — it is for this PBason that I am called aome- 
timea an elegant Jeremiah, Bomedmcs a spurious 
Jeremiah, a Juremiah about the reality of whoso 
mJBsion the writer in the Daily Telegraph has hia 
doubts. It is evident, therefore, that I have so taken 
my line as not to he exposed to the whole brunt of 
Mr. Fretterjc Harrison's censure. Stilt, I have often 
spoken in praise of culture, I have striven to make 
all my works and ways serve the interests of culture. 
I take culture to bo something a great deal more than 
irhat Mr. Frederic Harrison and others call it ; "a 
desirable quality in a critic of new hooka." Nay, 
even though to a certain extent I am disposed to 
agree with Mr. FretJeric Harrison, that men of culture 
are just the class of rosponsibla beings in this com- 
munity of ours who cannot properly, at present, be 
entrusted with power, I am not sui'e that I do not 
think this the fault of our community rather than of 
the men of culture. In short, aJthough, like Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Frederic Harrison, and the editor of 
the Baili/ Telegraph, and a large body of valued friends 
of mine, I am a Liberal, yet I am a Liberal tempered 
by experience, reflection, and renormcemcnt, and I 
am, above all, a believer in culture. Therefore I 
propose DOW to try and inquire, in the simple un- 
systematic way which best suits both my taste and 
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my powers, what culture really is, what good it caD 
do, what is our own special need of it ; and I shaU 
seek to find some plain grounds on which a faith in 
culture, — both my own faith in it and the faith of 
othem, — may rest securely 
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CHAPTER I. 






SWEETNESS AND LIOHT. 

The disparagore of culture make its motive curiosity i 
sometimes, indeBd, thej make its motive mere ex- 
clusivenesa and vanity. The culture which is sup- 
posed to plume itself on a smattering of Greek and 
Iiatin is a culture which is begotten by nothing so 
intellectual as curiosity; it is valued either out of 
sheer vanity and ignorance or else as an engine of 
social and class distinction, separating its holder, like 
a badge or title, from other people who have not got 
ii No serious man would call this aiUure, or attach 
any value to it, as culture, at all. To find the real 
ground for the very different estimate which serious 
people will set upon culture, we must find some 
motive for culture in the tenns of which may He a 
real ambiguity ; and such a motive the word curiosity 
gives us. 

I have before now pointed out tJiat we English do 
not, like the foreigners, use this word in a good sense 
as well as in a bad sense. With 113 the word is 
always used in a somewhat disapproving sense. A 
liberal and intelligent eageme^ about the things of 
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the mind may be meaut b 

of curioaity, but with us tlie word always conveys a 
certain notiou of frivolous and unedifjing activity 
In the Quarterly Review, some little time ago, was an 
estimate of tJie celebrated French critic, M. Saints- | 
Beuve, and a very inadequate estimate it in my ju( 
raent was. And its inadequacy consisted chiefly in | 
this : that in our English way it left out of sight , 
the double sense really involved in the word cariosity, 
thinking enough was said to stamp M. Sainte-Beuvo 
with hiame if it was said that he was impelled in hia I 
operations as a critic by curiosity, and omitting either 1 
to perceive that M. Sainto-Bcuve himself, and many 
other people with him, would consider that this was j 
iV^ praiseworthy and not blameworthy, or to point out 

why it ought really to be accounted wortiiy of blame | 
and not of praise. For as there is a curioaity about I 
intellectual matters which is futile, and merely a 
disease, so there is certainly a curiosity, — a desice 
after the things of the mind simply for their own 
Bakes and for the pleasure of seeing them as they 
are, — which is, in an inteHigent being, natural and 
laudable. Nay, and the very desire to see things as 
they are implies a balance and regulation of mind 
which is not often attained without fruitful efl'ort, 
and which is the very opposite of the blind and dis- 
eased impulse of mind which is what we mean. to 
blame when we blame curioaity, Montesquieu says : 
"The first motive which ought to impel us to study 
ie the desire to augment the excellence of our nature, i 
.and to render au intelligent being yet more intelli- I 
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gent." This is the true ground to assign for tha 
genuine scientific passion, however manifosted, and 
for culture, viewed simply as a fruit of this passion ; 
and it is a worthy ground, even though we let the 
term ouriosity stand to describe it 

But there is of culture anothtr view, in which not 
solely the scientific passion, the sheer desire to see 
things as they are, natural and proper in an lutelli- 
gent being, appears as the ground of it There is a 
view in which all the lovo of our neighbour, the 
impulses towards action, help, and beneficence, the 
desire for removing human error, clearing human 
confusion, and diminishing human nuEeiy, the noble 
aspiration to leave the world better and happier than 
we found it,— motives eminently such as are called 
social, — come in as part of the grounds of culture, 
and the main and pre-eminent part. Qi^turo is then 
properly described not as having its origin in curi- 
osity, but ^s tasissits origin in the love of perfec- 
tion ; it is a si'td;/ 0/ jKr/ecdon. It moves by the 
force, not merely or primarily of the scientific passion 
for puie knowledge, but also of the moral and social 
passion tor doing good. As, in the first liew of it, 
we took for its worthy motto Montencjuieu's words : 
"To render an intelligent being yet more intelli- 
gent!" so, in the second view of it, there is no 
better motto which_it can haTe than these words of 
Bishop Wilson: "To make reaaon and the ivill of 
God prevail!" '^ 

Only, whereas the passion Jor doing good is apt to 
be ovcrhasty in determining what reason and the 
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s for acting raLhei 
than tliinkiug and it wants to be beginning to act; and 
whereas it ia apt to take its own conceptions, which 
I»roceed from its own state of development and share 
in all the imperfections and immaturities of this, for 
a basifl of action ; wliat distinguishes culture is, that 
it is possessed by the scientific passion as well as bj 
tho passion of doing good ; that it demands worthy 
notions of reason and the will of God, and does not 
readily sufl'or its own crude conceptions to substitute 
themselves for them. And knowing that no action 
or institution can be salutary and stable which ia 
not based od reason and the will of God, it is not bo 
bent on acting and instituting, even with the great 
aim of diminishing human error and misery ever 
before its thoughts, but that it can remember that 
acting and instituting are of little use, unless wa 
know hoir and what we ought to act and to institute, 

I This culture is more interesting and more far- 
reaching than that other, which is founded solely 
.- on the scientific passion for knowing. But it needs 
timos of faith and ardouFj times when the intellectual 
horizon is opening and widening oil round us, to 
flourish in. And is not the close and bounded int«l- 
lectual horison within which we have long lived and 
moved now- lifting up, and are not new lights finding 

\ free passage to shine in upon us 1 For a long time 
there was no passage for them to make their way 
in upon us, and then it was of no use to think <^ 
adapting tlie world's action to them. ^Vhere wai 
th^ hope of making i 
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[irevail among people who had a routine which they 
had cliristcned reason and the will of God, in which 
they were inextricably bound, and beyond which 
thej had no power of looking 1 But now the iron 
force of adhesion to the old routine, — social, political, 
religious,^ has wonderfully yielded ; the iron force of 
exclusion of all which is new has wonderfully yielded. 
The danger now is, not that people should obsti- 
nately refuse to allow anything but their old routine 
to pass for reason and the will of God, but either 
that they should allow some novelty or other to pass 
for these too easily, or else that they should under- 
rate the importance of theta altogether, and thinJt 
it enough to follow action for its own sake, without 
troubling themselves to make reason and the will of 
God prevail therein. Now, then, is the moment for 
culture to be of service, culture which believes in 
making reason and the will of God prevail, believes 
in perfection^ is the study and pursuit of perfection, 
and is no longer debarred, by a rigid invincible 
exclusion of whatever is new, from getting a43cept- 
ance for its ideas, simply because they are new. 

The moment this view of culture is seized, the 
moment it is regarded not solely as the endeavour to 
see things as they are, to draw towards a knowledge 
of the universal order which seems to be intended 
and aimed at in the world, and which it is a man's 
happiness to go along with or his misery to go 
counter to,— to loam, in short, the will of God,^ 
the moment, I say, culture is considered not merely 
as the endeavour to see and learn this, but as thp 
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enilijavoui', also, lu make it pievail, the nioral, social, 
and beneficent character of culture becomes mani- 
fest. The mere endeavour to see and leara the truth 
for our own |)eraonal satisfaction is indeed a com- 
mencement for making it prevail, a preparing the 
way for this, ^^■lnch always serves this, and is 
H-rongly, therefore, stamped with blame absolutely 
in itself and not only in its caricature and degenera- 
tion. But perhaps it has got stamped with blamp, 
and disparaged with the dubious title of curiosity, 
because in comparison with this wider endeavour of 
such great and plain utility it looks selfish, petty, and 
Pin profitable. 

And religion, the greatest and most important of 
the effoi-ts by which' the human race has manifested 
its impulse to perfect itaolf, — religion, that voice of 
the deepest human experience, — does not only enjoin 
and sanction the aim which is the great aim of cul- 
ture, the aim of setting ourselves to ascertain what 
perfection is and to make it prevail ; but also, in 
.liotermining generally in what human perfection 
I consists, religion comes to a conclusion identical 
\vith that which culture, — culture seeking the de- 
termination of this question through att the voices 
of human experience which have been heart! upon 
it, of art, science, poetry, philosophy, history, as 
well as of religion, in order to give a greater fulness 
and certainty to its solution,— likewise reaches. 
Religion says : The kingdom of God is xcilhvn, you , 
and culture, in like manner, places human perfec- 
tion in au internal condition, iu the growth and 
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guished from our animality. 
ever-increasing efficacy anil in l.he general harmoni 
ouB expansion of tliose gifts of thought ami feeling, 
which make the peculiar dignity, wealth, and happi- 
DQss of human nature. As I have aaid on a former 
occasion : " It is in making endless additions to itselt 
in the endless expansion of its powers, in endless 
growth in wisdom and beauty, that the spirit of the 
human race finds its ideal. To reach this ideal, cul- 
ture is an indispensable aid, and that is the true 
value of culture." Not a having and a resting, but 
a growing and a becoming, is tlie character of per- 
fection as culture confeeivea it; and here, too, it 
coincides with religioii — ' 

And because men are all memhers of one great 
whole, and the sympathy which is in human nature 
will not allow one member to be indifferent to the 
rest or to have a perfect welfare independent of the 
rest, the expansion of our humanity, to suit the idea 
of perfection which culture forms, must be a geiieral 
expansion. Perfection, as culture conceives it, is noT] 
possible while the individual remains isolated. The 
individual is required, under pain of being stunted 
and enfeebled in his o^vn development if he disobeys, 
to carry others along with him in his march towards 
perfection, to be continually, doing all he can tu 
enlarge and increase the volume of tlie human 
stream sweeping thitherward. And here, cnce morSjj 
culture lays on us the same obligation as religion, 
which says, as Bishop Wilson has admirably put it^ 
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that " to promote the kingdom of God is to increase 
and hasten one's own happiness." 
I Bjiti- finally, perfection, — as culture from a 
thorough disinterested study of human nature and 
human experience learns to conceive it, — ^is a ha^■ 
moniona expausion of all the powers which make the 
beauty and worth of human nature, and is not con- 
sistent with the over-dev-clopment of any one power 
at the expense of the rost. Here culture goes be- 
yond religion, as rehgiqn is generally conceived by 

i| us. 

If culture, then, ia a study of perfection, and of 
hannoniouB perfection, general perfection, and perfec- 
tion which consists in becoming something rather 
than in having something, in an inward condition of 
the mind and spirit, not in an outward set of circum- 
atances,— it ia clear that culture, instead of being the 
irivolous and iiseless tiling which Mr. Bright, and Mr, 
Frederic Harrison, and many other Liberals are apt 
to call it, has a very important function to fulfil for 
mankind. And this function is particularly important 
in our modem world, of which the whole civilisation 
is, to a much greater degree than the civilisation of 
Greece and Rome, mechanical and external, and tends 
constantly to become more so. But above all in our 
own country has culture a weighty part to perform, 
because here that mechanical character, which civilisa- 
tion tends to take everywhere, is shown in the most 

1^ eminent degree. Inde ed nearl y all the characters of 
perfection, as culture teaches ua to fix fchem, meet in 
this country with some powerful tendency which 
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thwarts them ami sets them iit deliaucB. The iilea oi 
gerfection as an inward conditioa of the mini] and 
gpiri t is at variance with the mcchanira] and material f ll«,.,_ 
civilisation in esteem with us, and nowhere, as I have i 
said, ao much in esteem as with us. The iJea of per- . 
fection as a general expansion of the human family is "^; 
at variance with our strong individualism, our hatred i-v 2w4k«/ 
of aU limits to the unrestraiDed swing of the indivi- 
dual's pel's on ality, our maxim of " every man for 
himBeU." Above all, the idea of perfection as a kar- 
monious expansion of human cature is at variance 
with our want of flexibility, with our inaptitude for 
SMing more than one side of a thing, with our intense 
enei^etic absorption in the particular pursuit wo 
happen to be following. So culture has a rough task 
to achieve in this country. Its preachers have, and are 
likely long to have, a hard time of it, and they will 
much oftener he regarded, for a great while to come, 
as elegant or spuriou.? Jeremiahs than as friends and 
benefactors. That, however, «'il] not prevent their 
doing in the end good service if they persevere. And, 
meanwhile, the mode of action they have to pursue, 
and the sort of hahits they must fight against, ought 
to be made quite clear for every one to see, who may 
be willing to look at the matter attentively and dis- 
passionately. 

Faith in machinery is, I said, our besetting danger; 
often in machinery most absurdly disproportioned to 
the end which this machinery, if it is to do any good 
■t aU, is to serve ; but always in machinery, as if it 
had a value in and for itself. What is freedom but 
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machinery 1 what is population but machinery ! what 
ja coal but machiuery 1 what are_ railroads but 
machinery 1 what is wealth but machinery t what 
are, even, religious organisations but machinery 
Now almost eveiy voice in Englaml ia accustomed 
speA of these things as if they were precious ends 
in themselves, and therefore had some of the charac- 
[ tera of perfection indisputably joined to them. 1 
have before now noticed Mr. Roebuck's stock argu- 
ment for proving the greatness and happiness of 
England as she is, and for quite stopping the mouths 
of all gainsayers. Mr. Roebuck is never weary of 
reiterating this argiunent of his, so I do not know 
why I should be weary of noticing it. "May not 
every man in England aay what he likes V — Mr. Roe- 
buck perpetually asks ; ami tbat^ be thinks, is quite 
sufficient, aud when every man may say what he 
likes, our aspirations ought to be satisfied. But the 
aspirations of culture, which is the study of perfec 
tion, are not satisrted, unless what men say, when 
they may say what they like, is worth saying, — has 
good in it, and more good than bad. In the same 
way the Times, replying to some foreign atrictiu'es on 
the dress, looks, and behaviour of the English abroad, 
urges that the English ideal is that every one should 
be free to do and to look just as he likes. But cul- 
ture indefatigably tries, not to make what each raw 
person may like the nilc by which he fashions him- 
self ; but to draw ever nearer to a sense of what ia 
indeed beautiful, graceful, and becoming, and to get 
the raw person to like that 
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A nd in the same way with respect, to raOroada and 
coaL Every one mast have observed the etrange 
language ctirrcnt during the late discussions as to the 
possible failures of our supplies of coal Our coal, 
thousands of people were saying, is the real basis of 
our national greatness; if our coal runs short, there is 
an end of the greatness of England. But what iij 
greatness? — culture makes us ask. Greatness is a 
spiritual condition worthy to excite love, interest, and 
Admiration ; and the outward proof of possessing 
s that we excite love, interest, and admira- 
If England were swallowed up by the sea to- 
which of the two, a himdred years hence, 
would most excite the love, interest, and admiration 
of mankind, — would most, therefore, show the evi- 
dences of having possessed greatness, — the England of 
the last twenty years, or the England of Elizabeth, oi 
a time of splendid spiritual efTort, but when our coal, 
and our industrial operations depending on coal, were 
very little developed 1 Well, then, what an unsound 
habit of mind it must be which makes us talk of 
things like coal or iron as constituting the greatness 
of England, and how salutary u friend is culture, bent 
on seeing things as they are, and thus dissipating de- 
lusions of this kind and fixing standards of perfection 
that ai'e real ! 

Wealth, again, that end to which our prodigious 
works for material advantage are directed, — the com- 
monest of commonplaces tells us how men are always 
apt to regard wealth as a precious end in itself; and 
certainly they have never been so apt thus to regard 
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it as they are in England at the present time, 
did people believe anything more firmly than nine 
Englishmen out of ten at the present day believe that 
our greatness and welfare are proved by oui' being so 
very rich. Now, the use of culture is that it helps 
us, by means of its spiritual standard of perfection, to 
regard wealth aa but machinery, and not only to say 
as a matter of words that we regard wealth as but 
machinery, but really to perceive and feel that it is 
sa If it wore not for this purging effect wrought 
upon our minds by culture, the whole world, the 
future as well as the present, would inevitably belong 
to the Philistines. The people who heheve most that 
our greatness and welfare are proved by our being 
very rich, and who most give their lives and thoughts 
to becoming rich, are just the very people whom 
wa call Philistines. Culture says : " Consider these 
people, then, their way of life, their habits, their 
manners, the very tones of theii' voice ; look at them 
attentively ; observe the literature they read, tie 
things which give them pleasure, the words which 
come forth out of their mouths, the thoughts which 
make the furniture of their minds; would any amount 
of wealth be worth having with the condition that 
one was to become just like these people by having 
it J" And thus culture begets a dissatisfaction which 
is of the highest possible value in stemming the com- 
mon tide of men's thoughts in a wealthy and indus- 
trial community, and which saves the future, as one 
may hope, from being vulirarised, even if it cannoi 
save the present. 
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Population, again, and boilily health and vigCiUr, 
are tilings which ai'e nowhere ti'eatcd in such an un- 
intelligent, misloaling, exaggerated way as in England. 
Both are really machinery ; yet how many people all 
around ub do we see rest inithem and fail to look 
beyond them ! Why, one has heard people, fresh 
from reading certain articles of the Times on the 
Eegiatrar-Generai's returns of mairiagas and births in 
this country, who would talk of our large English 
famihes in quite a solemn strain, as if they had some- 
thing in itself beautiful, elevating, and meritorious in 
them ; as if the British Philistine would have only 
to present himself before the Great Judge with hia 
twelve children, in order to be received among the 
iheep as a matter of right ! 

But bodily health and vigour, it may be said, are 
not to be classed with wealth and population as mere 
machinery ; they have a more real and essential value. 
True; but only as they are more intimately connected 
with a perfect spiritual condition than wealth or popu- 
lation are. The moment we disjoin them from the 
idea of a perfect spiritual condition, and piu-sue them, 
as wc do pursue them, for their own sake and as ends 
in themselves, our worship of them becomes as mere 
worship of machinery, as our worship of wealth or 
population, and as unintelligent and vulgarising a 
worship as that is. Every one with anything like an 
adequate Idea of human perfection has distinctly 
marked this subordination to higher and spiritual 
ends of the cultivation of bodily vigour and activity. 
"Bodily exercise profiteth little ; but godhneaa is 
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profitable imto all things," saya the author of the 
Epistle to Timothy. And tho utilitarian Franklin 
Bays just as explicitly :^" Eat and drink such on 
exact quantity as suits the constitution of tiiy body, 
in reference to the serinces of the mind." But the point 
of view of culture, keeping the mark of human per- 
fection simply and broadly in view, and not aasigning 
to this perfection, as religion or utilitarianism assigns 
to it, a special and limited character, this point of 
view, I say, of culture is beat given by these words 
of Epictctus : — " It is a sigh of drjivta" says he,^that 
is, of a nature not finely tempered,— "to give your- 
selves up to things which relate to the body; to make, 
for instance, a great fuss about exercise, a great fuss 
about eating, a great fuss about drinking, a great fuss 
about walking, a great fiias about riding. All these 
things ought to be done merely by the way : the for- 
mation of the spirit and character must be our real 
concern." This is admirable ; and, indeed, the Greek 
word fvipvta, a finely tempered nature, gives exactly 
the notion of perfection as culture brings us to con- 
ceive it: a harmonious perfection, a perfection in 
which the characters of beauty and intelligence ai-e 
both present, which unites " the two noblest of things," 
— as Swift, who of one of the two, at any rate, had 
himself all too little, most happily calls them in his 
Battle of the Books, — " the two noblest of things, sweeU 
ness and light." The eui^uTS is the man who tends 
towards sweetness and light ; the a^i;^s, on the other 
hand, is our Philistine. The immense spiritual aigni- 
Qoance of the Greeks is due to their having been 
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inspired with this central and happy idea of the 
BSBential character of human perfection ; and Mr. 
Bright's misconception of culture, aa a smattering of 
Greek and Latin, comes itself, after all, from this 
wonderful significance of the Greeks having affected 
the very machinery of our education, and is in itself 
a kind of homage to itL 

Id thus making sweetness and light to he charac- 
ters of perfection, culture is of like spirit with poetry, 
follows one law with poetry. Far more than on our 
freedom, our population, and our industrialism, many 
amongst us rely upon our religious organisations to 
save us, I have called religion a yet more important 
manifestation of human nature than poetry, because 
it has worked on a broader scale for perfection, and 
with greater masses uf men. But the idea of beauty 
and of a human nature perfect on all its sides, which 
is the dominant idea of poetry, is a true and invalu- 
able idea, though it has not yet had the success that 
the idea of conquering the obvious faults of our 
animality, and of a human nature perfect on the 
moral side, — which is the dominant idea of rehgion, 
— has been enabled to have ; and it is destined, add- 
ing to itself the religious idea of a devout enei^y, to 
transform and govern the other. 

The best art and poetry of the Greeks, in which 
religion and poetry are one, in which the idea of 
beauty and of a human nature perfect on all sides 
a*ids to itself a religious and devout energy, and works 
in the strength of that, is on this account of such sur- 
passing interest and tiistructivenesa for us, though it 
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««s, — aa, having regard to tho human race in gencrai, 
dill], indeed, having regard to tho Greeks themselves, 
wo mcst owii, — a premature attempt, an attempt 
which for success needed the moral and religioua 
fibre in humanity to be more braced and developed 
than it had yet heen. But Greece did not err in 
having tlie idea of beauty, harmony, and complete 
human perfection, so present and paramount. It is 
impossible to have this idea too present and para- 
mount ; only, the moral fibre must be braced too. 
And we, because we have braced tho moral fibre, are 
not on that account in the right way, if at the same 
time the idea of beauty, haimoDy, and complete 
human perfection, is wanting or misapprehended 
amongst us ; and evidently it is wanting or misap- 
prehended at present. And when we rely aa we do 
on our religious organisations, which in themselves 
do not and cannot give us this idea, and think we 
have done enough if we make them spread and pre- 
vail, then, I say, we fall into our common fault of 
overvaluing machinery. 

Nothing is more common than for people to con- 
found the inward peace and satisfaction which follows 
tlie subduing of the obvious faults of our animalitj 
with what I may call absolute inward peace and satis- 
faction, — the peace and satisfaction which are reached 
as we draw near to complete spiritual perfection, and 
not merely to mora! perfection, or rather to relative 
moral perfection. No people in the world have done 
more and struggled more to attain this relative moral 
perfection than our English race has. For no people 
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ill the world has the command to resist ilte dcviJ., to 
overcome lite wicked one, in the nearest and most obvioua 
sense of those words, had such a prcesing force and 
reality. And we have had our reward, not only in 
ihe great worldly prosperity which our obedience to 
this command has brought us, but also, and far more, > 
in great inward peace and satisfaction. But to me 
few tilings are more pathetic than to see people, on 
the Btrength of the inward peace and satisfaction 
which their rudimentary efforts towards perfection 
have brought them, employ, concerning their incom- 
plete perfection and the religious organisations within 
which they have found it, languiige which properly 
apphes only to complete perfection, and is a far-ofi 
echo of the human soul's prophecy of it Religion 
itself, I need hardly say, supplies them in abundancu 
with this grand language. And very freely do they 
use it ; yet it is really the severest possible criticism 
of such an incomplete perfection as atone we have yet 
reached through our religious organisations. ^ . 

The impulse of the English race towards moral ^j 
development and self-conqueat has nowhere so power- 1"^ 1 "--i •« - 
fully manifested itself as in Puritanism. Nowhere k. ih -. . I 
has Puritanism found so adequate an expression as in •. 

ihe religious organisation of the Independents. The M ''«*"4^| 
modem Independents have a newspaper, the Nmamr 
formisi, written with great sincerity and ability. The 
motto, the standard, the profession of faith which this 
organ of theirs carries aloft, is : "Tliu Dissidence of 
Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant reli- 
gion." There is sweetness and li^t, and im ideal oi 
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complete harmonious human pe rfecti on ! One need 
not go to culture and poetry to find language to judge 
It. Religion, with its instinct for perfection, supplies 
language to judge it, language, too, which is in our 
mouths every day. "Finally, be of one mind, united 
JSJeelinfij!.' says St. Peter. There is an ideal which 
judges the Puritan ideal : " The Dissidence of Dissent 
land the Protestantism of the Protestant religion ! " 
And religious organisations like this are what people 
believe in, rest in, would give their lives for ! Such, 
I Bay, is the wonderful virtue of even the beginnings 
of perfection, of having conquered even the plain 
faults of our auimality, that the religious organisa- 
tion which has helped tiB to do it can seem to us 
something precious, salutary, and to be propagated, 
even when it wears such a brand of imperfection on ■ 
its forehead as this. And men have got such a habit 
of giving to the language of religion a special applica- 
tion, of making it a mere jargon, that for the con- 
demnation which religion itself passes on the short- 
comings of their religious organisations they have no 
ear ; they are sure to cheat themselves and to explain 
this condemnation away. They can only be reached 
by the criticism which culture, like poetry, speaking 
a language not to be sophisticated, and resolutely 
testing these organisations by the ideal of a human 
perfection complete on all aides, applies to them. 

But men of culture and poetry, it will be said, are 
again and again fading, and failing conspicuously, in 
the necessary firet stage to a harmonious perfection, 
in the subduing of the great obvious faults of our 
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animaJity, which it is the glory of those religious 
organisations to have holpeJ us to subdua True, 
they do often so fail. They have ofteu been with 
out tlie virtues as well as tlie faults of the Puritan ; 
it has been one of their dangers that they so felt the 
Puritan's faults that they too much neglected the 
practice of his virtues. I will not, however, excul- 
pate them at the Puritan's exjjGnsc. They have 
often failed in morality, and morality is indispen- 
sable. And they have been punished tor their failure, 
as the Puritan has been rewarded for his performance. 
They have been punished wherein they erred ; but 
their ideal of beauty, of sweetness and light, and a 
human nature complete on all its sides, remains the 
tnie ideal of perfection still ; just as the Puritan's 
ideal of perfection remains narrow and inadequate, 
although for what he did well he has been richly 
rewarded. Notwithstanding the mighty i'eBult§_of j 
the Pilgrim Fathei-s' voyage, they and their standard 
of p erfection are rightly judged when we figure to 
ourael vBS Shakspeare or Virgil, — souls in whom 
BweetneES and light, and all that in human nature is 
most hmnane, were emuient,— ruccompauying them 
o n th eir voyage, and tliink what intoleralile company 
Shakspeare and Virgil would have found them ! In 
the same way let ua judge the religious organisatione 
which we see all around us. Do not let us deny the 
good and the happiness which they have accomplished ; 
but do not let us fail to see clenily that their idea of 
hum an perfection is narrow and inadequate, and that 
the Dissidence of Dissent and the Protestant ism of the 
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Prot estant religion will never bring humanity to itt.V 
_goal. As I said with regard to wealth : Let m 
kat the life of those who live in and for it, — bo 1 
fcwit h regard to the religious organisations. Look 
3 life imaged in auch a newspaper as the JVo/t- 
conformist, — a life of jealousy of the Establishment, 
disputes, tea-meetings, openings of chapels, sermon^ ; 
and then think of it as an ideal of a human life com- 
pleting itself on all sides, and aspiring with all its 
1 organs after sweetness, light, and perfection 1 
■ — Another newspaper, representing, like the Noncon- 
formid, one of the religious organisations of this 
country, was a short time ago giving an account of 
the crowd at Epsom on the Derby day, and of all the 
vice and hideousness which was to bo seen in that 
crowd ; and then the writer turned suddenly round 
upon Professor Huxley, and asked him how he pro- 
posed to cure aD this vice and hideousness without 
religion, I confess I felt disposed to ask the asker 
this question : and how do you propose to cure it 
with such a religion as yours 1 How ia the ideal of 
a hfe so unlovely, so unattractive, so incomplete, so 
narrow, ao far removed from a true and satisfying 
ideal of human perfection, as is the life of your 
religious organisation as you yourself reflect it, to 
conquer and transform all this vice and hideousness 1 
Indeed, the strongest plea for the study of perfection 
as pursued by culture, the clearest proof of the actual 
inadequacy of the idea of perfection held by the 
religious organisations, — expressing, as I have said, 
the most widespread effort which the human race has 
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yet iiia.de after perfection, — is to be found in the state 
of our life and society with these in possession of it, 
and having been in possession of it I know not how 
many hundred years. We are all of ua included in 
some religious organisation or other; we all call 
ouraelves, in the sublime and aspiring language of 
religion which I have before noticed, children of God. 
Children of God ; — it is an immense pretension ! — 
and howarc we to justify itj_ _By,-tha-W-orks -which 
we do, and the words which we speak. And the 
work which we collective children of God do, our 
grand centre of life, our city which we have builded 
for us to du'eli in, is London ! London, with its 
anutterable__externa] bideousness, and. with its in- 
temal conker of public^ egestas, privatim opvleidia, — to 
use the words which _Sallust jpute into Cato's montli 
about Kome, — unequalled in the world ! The word, 
again, which we children of God speak, the voice 
which m ost hita our collective thought^ the newspaper 
with the largest circulation in England, nay, with the 
largest circulation in the whole world, is the Daily 
iTelegrajik ! I say that when our religious organisa- 
f tions, — which I admit to express the most considerable 
I effort after perfection that our race has jet made, — 
( land us in no better result than this it is hi^h time 
to examine carefully their idea of perfection to see 
whether it does not leaio out of at coujit sides and 
f_orces of human nature which we mij,ht turn ti great 
use; whether it nould not be more operative if it 
were more complete And I s^y th^t the Enghah 
reliance on our rLh^ious ot^onib^tiuus and on their 
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ide^s of. huaum peiiQutioa |uat as .tlis}[_BtBJida.iB. lllcv ' 
our reliance on treedom, .od muacular Cliristianity. 
on popul ation, on coal, on wealth, — mere belief in 
machinery, and unfruitful ; and that it is wholeBomely 
cqimteractetl by cultiu'ej bent on seeing things as they 
are^ and on drawing flie human race onwards to a 
more complete, a harmonloua perfection. 
''~ Culture, however, shows its single-minded love of 
pei-feotion, its desire simply to make reason and the will 
of God prevail, its freedom from fanaticism, by its atti- 
tude towards aU this machinery, even while it insists 
that it is machinery. Fanatics, seeing the mischief men 
do themselves by their blind belief in some maehinery 
or other, — whether it is wealth and industrialism, or 
whether it ia the cultivation of bodily strength and 
activity, or whether it is a political organisation,— or 
whether it is a religious organisation, — oppose with 
might and main the tendency to this or that political 
and religious organisation, or to games and athletic 
exercises, or to wealth and industrialism, and try 
violently to stop it. fBut the flexibility which sweet- 
ness and light give, and which is one of the rewards 
of culture pursued in good faith, enables a man to see 
that a tendency may be necessary, and even, as a 
preparation for something in the future, salutary, and 
yet that the generations or individuals who obey tlik 
tendency are sacrificed to it, that they fall short of the 
hope of perfection by following it; ami that its 
mischiefs are to be criticised, lest it should take too 
firm a hold and last after it has served its purpose.) 
Mr. Gladstone well pointed out. in a speech at 
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Pai'is,- — and others have pointed out the same thing,^ 
how necessary is the pi'csent great movement towarda 
wealth and indnatrialism, in order to lay broad founda- 
tions of material well-being for the society of the 
future. The worst of these justifications is, that they 
are generally addressed to the very people engaged, 
body and 30u], in the movement in question ; at all 
events, that they are always seized with the greatest 
avidity by these people, and taken by them as quite 
justifying their life ; and that thus they tend to 
harden them in their sins. Now, culture admits the 
necessity of the movement towards fortune-making 
and exaggerated industrialism, readily allows that the 
future may derive benefit from it , but insists, at 
the same time, that the passing generations of indus- 
trialists, — forming, for the most part, the stout main 
body of Philistinism, — are sacrificed to it. In the 
same way, the residt of all the games and sports which 
occupy the passing generation of boys and young men 
may be the establishment of a better and sounder 
physical type for the future to work with. Culture 
does not set itself against the games and sports ; it 
congratulates the future, and hopes it will make a 
good use of its improved physical basis , but it points 
out that our passing generation of boys on(i yoimg 
men is, meantime, sacrificed. Puritanism was perhaps 
necBisary to develop the moral fibre of the English 
race, Nonconformity to break the yoke of ecclcsiaaticat 
domination over men's minds and to prepare the way 
for freedom of thought in the distant future; still,, 
culture points out that the harmonious perfection of 
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generations of Puritans and Nonconfoiiniata have been, 
in coosequence, sacrificed. Freedom of speech may be 
necessary for the society of the future, but the young 
lions of the Daiiy Tdegraph in the meanwhile are sacri- 
ficed. A voice tor every man in his countiy's govern- 
ment may be necessary for the society of the future, bul 
meanwhile Mr. Beales and Mr. Bradlaugh are sacrificed. 
Qxfnrd , JJie-Oxford of the past, has many faults : 
^d she has heavily paid for them in defeat, in 
^ffin,_in want of hold upon the modem world. Yet 
we in Oxford, brought up amidst the beauty and 
sweetness of that beautiful place, have not failed to 
aeize one truth, ^the truth that beauty and sweetness 
are essential characters of a complete human perfec- 
tion. When I insist on this, I am all in the faith andl 
tradition of O.Yford. I say boldly that this our sentt • 
ment for beauty and sweetness, our sentiment against 
hideousness and rawness, has been at the bottom of 
our attachment to so many beaten causes, of our 
opposition to so many triumphant movements. And 
the sentiment is true, and has never been wholly 
defeated, and has shown its power even in its defeat 
We have not won our political battles, we have not 
carried our main points, we have not stopped our 
adversaries' advance, we have not marched victoriously 
with th e modem world ; but we have told silently 
upon the mind of the country, we have prepared 
currents of tqeltng \diicJi sap our advei'saries' position 
when it seems gained, we have kept up our own 
commiuiicatioiiB with the future. Look at the course 
ofthe great ma^emcnt which shook Oxf aid to itsxentrr 
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BOtne thirty years^agoj It was directed, aa an y on e 

whor eadaDr. Nemnan 's Apoloij y may see, ai;aiiist what 
in one word may bo called " Liberalism." Liberaliam 
prev ailed ; it was the appointed force to do the 
work of the hour ; it was necessary, it was inevitable 
that it ehould prevail. Tho Oxford movement waa 
broken, it failed ; our wrecks are scattered on every 
shore r — 

Qua regio in terria oostri non plena laboris ? 
But what waa it, this Hheralism, aa Dr. Nernnan saw 
it, and aa it really broke the Oxford movement 1 It 
waa the great nuddle-class liberalism, which had for 
the cardinal points of its belief the Reform Bill of 
1832, and local self-government, in politics; in the 
social sphere, free-trade, unrestricted competition, 
and the making of large industrial fortunes ; in the 
religious sphere, the Disaidence of Dissent and the 
Protestantism of the Protestant religion. 1 do not 
say that other and more intelligent forces than thia 
were not opposed to the Oxford movement : but this 
woA the force which really beat it ; this waa the force 
which Dr. Newman felt himself fighting with ; this 
waa the force which till only the other day seemed to 
be the paramount force in this country, and to he in 
possession of tho future ; this was the force whose 
achievements fill Mr. Lowe with such inexpressible 
admiration, and whose rule he was so horror-struck 
to see threatened. And where is this great force of 
Philistinism now ? It is thrust into the second rank, 
it is become a power of yesterday, it has lost the 
fature. A new power has auddenly appeared, a 
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power which it Is impossible yet to judge fully, but 
which ia certainly a wholly different force frnm middle- 
class liberalism ; different in its cardinal points of 
belief, different in its tendencies in every sphere. It 
loves and admires neither the legislation of middle- 
claas Parliaments, nor the local self-government of 
middle-class vestries, nor the unrestricted competition 
of middle-class industrialists, nor the dissidence of 
middle-class Dissent and the Protestantism of middle- 
class Protestant religion. I am not now praising this 
new force, or saying that its own ideals are better ; 
all I say is, that tliey are wholly different. And who 
will e stimate how much the currents of feeling created 
by Dr. Newman's movements, the keen desire for 
beauty and sweetness which it nourished, the deep 
aversion it manifested to the hardness and vulgarity 
of middle-class liberalism, the strong light it turned 
on the hideous and grotesi]ue illusions of middle-class 
Protestantism,— who will estimate how much all these 
contributed to sweU the tide of secret dissatisfaction 
which has mined the ground under self-confident 
liberalism of the last thirty years, and has prepaied 
the way for its sudden collapse and supersession 1 It 
is in this manner that the sentiment of Oxford for 
beaut y and sweetness conquers, and in this manner 
long may it continue to conguer ! 

Id this manner it works to the same end as culture, 
and there is plenty of -work for it yet to do. I have 
said that the new and more democratic force which is 
now superseding our old middle-class liberalism can- 
not yet be rightly judged. It has its main tendencies 
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Blrill to form. We hear pi'OciJseB of ite giving ns 
wlministrative reform, law reform, reform of educa- 
tion, and I know not what ; but those promises coma 
rather from its advocates, wishing to make a good 
plea for it and to justify it for superseding middle- 
class liberalism, than from clear tendencies which it 
has itself yet developed. But meanwhile it haa 
plenty of well-intentioned friends against whom 
culture may with advantage continue to uphold 
steadily its ideal of human perfection ; that this is 
an inward spiritual acHvity, hamng for Us charaden 
increased sweetness, increased light, increased life, increased 
sympalhy. Mr. Bright, who haa a foot in both worids, 
the world of middle-class libei-alism and the world of 
democracy, but who brings most of his ideas from the 
world of middle-class liberalism in which he was bred, 
always inclines to inculcate that faith in machinery 
to which, as we have seen, Englishmen are so prone, 
and which has been the bane of middle-class liberalism. 
He complains with a sorrowful indignation of people 
who " appear to have no proper estimate of the value 
of the franchise ; " he leads his disciples to believe, — 
what the Englishman is always too ready to believe, 
— that the having a vote, like the having a large 
family, or a lai'ge business, or large muscles, has in 
itself some edifying and perfeeting effect upon human 
nature. Or else he cries out to the democracy,— 
" the men," as he calls them, " upon whose shoulders 
the greatness of England rests,"— he cries out tc 
them : " See what you have done ! I look over this 
country and see the cities you have built, the railroads 
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you have mode, the manufactures you'have produce 
the cargoes which freight the ships of the greatesta 
mercantile navy the world lias ever seen 1 I see thaif 
you have converted by your labours what wai 
wilderness, these islands, into a fruitful garden ; I" 
know that you have created this wealth, and are a 
nation whose name is a word of power throughout all 
the world." Why, this is just the very style of 
laudation with which Mr. Roebuck or Mr. Lowe de- 
bauches the minds of the middle classee, and makes such 
Philistines of thorn. It is the same fashion of teaching 
a man to value himself not on what he is, not on his 
progress in sweetness and light, but on the number of 
the railroads he has constructed, or the bigness of the 
tabernacle he has built Only the middle classes are 
told they have done it all with their energy, self- 
reliance, and capital, and the democracy are told they 
have done it all with their hands and sinews. But 
teaching the democracy to put its tnist in achieve- 
ments of this kind is merely training them to be 
Philistines to take the place of the Philistines whom 
they are superseding.; and they too, like the middle 
class, will be encouraged to sit down at the banquet 
of the future without having on a wedding garment, 
and nothing excellent can then come from them. 
Those who know their besetting faults, those who have 
watched them and listened to them, or those who will 
read the instructive account recently given of them by 
one of themselves, the Journeyman Engineer, will agree 
that the idea ?hich culture sets before us of perfec- 
tion, — an increaaed spiritual activity, having for its 
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characters increased sweetness, increased light, in- 
creased life, increased sympat!ij,^ia an idea which 
the new democracy needs far more than the idea of 
the blessedness of the franchise, or the wonderfulness 
of its own iEduatrial performances. 

Other well-meaning friends of this new power are 
for leading it, not in the old ruts of middle-class 
Philistinism, hut in ways which are naturally alluring 
to the feet of democracy, though in this country they 
are novel and untried ways. I may call them the 
ways of Jacobinism. Violent indignation with the 
past, abstract systems of renovation applied whole- 
sale, a new doctrine drawn np in black and white for 
elaborating down to the very smallest details a rational 
society for the future, — these are the ways of Jacob- 
inism. Mr. Frederic Harrison and other disciples 
of Comte, — one of them, Mr. Congreve, is an old 
friend of mine, and I am glad to have an opportunity 
of publicly expressing my respect for his talents and 
character, — are among the friends of democracy who 
are for leading it in paths of this kind. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison is very hostile to culture, and from a natural 
enough motive ; forl'culture is the eternal opponent 
of the two things which ai'e the signal marks of. 
Jacobinism, — its fierceness, and its addiction to aji 
abstract system. Culture is always assigning to. 
system-makers and systems a smaller share in the 
bent of human destiny than tLeir friends like. A 
current in people's minds sets towards new ideas ; 
people aie dissatisfied with their old narrow stock of 
Philistine ideas, Anglo-Saxon ideas, or any other ; 
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and some man, some Benthom or Comte, who has tlie 
real morit of having early and strongly felt and helped 
the new current, hut who brings plenty of narrownsBS 
and mistakes of his own into his feeling and help of 
it, is credited with being the author of the whole 
current, the fit person to he entrusted with its regula- 
tion and to guide the human race. 

The excellent &erman historian of the mythology 
of Rome, Preller, relating the introduction at Home 
under the Tarquins of the worship of Apollo, the god 
of light, healing, and reconciliation, will have us 
observe that it was not so much the Tarquins who 
brought to Home the new worship of Apollo, as a 
current in the mind of the Roman people which set 
powerfully at that time towards a new worship of this 
land, and away from the old run of Latin and Sabine 
religious ideaa In a similar way, culture directs our 
attention to the natural current there is in human 
affairs, and to its continual working, and will not let 
US rivet our faith upon any one man and his doings. 
It makes us see not only his good side, but also how 
much in him was of necessity limited and transient; 
nay, it even feels a pleasure, a sense of an increased 
freedom and of an ampler future, in so doing. 

I remember, when I was under the influence of a 
mind to which I fee! the greatest obligations, the 
mind of a man who was the very incarnation of sanity 
and clear sense, a man the most considerable, it seems 
to me, whom America has yet produced, — Benjamin 
Franklin, — I remember the relief with whi.ch, after 
long feeUng the sway of Franklin's imparturhabk 
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i, I came upon u project of his for a new 'Tv*— '^ " 



Terdon of the Book of Job, to replace the old v 
aion, the style of which, saja Franklin, has become 
obsolete, and thence less agreeable. " I give," ha 
continues, " a few verses,- which may serve as a 
sample of the kind of version I would recommend" 
We all recollect the famous verse in our translation : 
"Then Satan answered the Lord and said; 'Doth 
Job fear God for nought}'" Franklin makes this: 
" Does your Majesty imagine that Job's good conduct 
is the effect of mere personal attachment and affeO' 
tionl" I well remember how, when first I read that, 
I drew a deep breath of relief, and said to myself : 
"After all, there is a stretch of humaQity beyond 
Franklin's victorious good sense ! " So, after hearing ^ i, 
Bentham cried loudly up as the renovator of modern 'c^l-— -* 
society, and Bentham's mind and ideas proposed as 
tie rulers of our future, I open the Deontology. There 
i_ read : " While Xenophon was writing his fiiatory 
and Euclid teaching gcometiy, Sdcratea and Plato 
were talking nonsense under pretence of talking wis- 
dom and morality. This morality of theirs consisted 
in words ; this wisdom of theira was the denial of 
matters known to every man's experience." From 
thejnoment of reading that, I am delivered from the 
bondage of Bentham ! the fanaticism of his adherents 
can touch me no longer. I feel the inadequacy of 
his mind and ideas for supplying the rule of human 
society, for perfection. 

Culture tends always thus to deal with the men of 
a Bystem, of disciples, of a sckool ; with men like 
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Comte, or the late Mr. Buckle, or Mr. Mill. How- 
ever much it may find to admire in these personages, 
or in some of- them, it nevertheless remembers the 
text : " Be not ye called Eabbi ! " and it sood passes 
on from any Eabbi. But Jacobinism loves a Eabbi ; 
it does not want to pass on from its Eabbi in pursuit 
of a future and still unreached perfection ; it wants 
its Kabbi and his ideas to stand for perfection, that 
they may with the more authority recast the world ; 
and for Jacobinism, therefore, culture, — eternally 
passing onwards and seeking, — is an impertinence 
and an offence. But culture, just because it resists 
this tendency of Jacobinism to impose on us a man 
with limitations and errors ol his own along with the 
true ideas of which he is the organ, really does the 
world and Jacobinism itself a service. 

So, too. Jacobinism, in its fierce hatred of the past 
and of those whom it makes Uable for the sins of the 
past, cannot away with the inexhaustible indulgence 
proper to culture, the consideration of circumstances, 
the severe judgment of actions joined to the merciful 
judgment of persons. "The man of culture is in 
poHtics," cries Mr. Frederic Harrison, " one of the 
poorest mortals alive ! " Mr. Frederic Harrison wants 
to be doing business, and he complains that the man 
of culture stops him with a, "turn for small fault- 
finding, love of selfish ease, and indecision in action." 
Of what use is culture, he asks, except for "a critic 
of new boots or a professor of hdles-ldtrea ! " Why, 
it is of use because, in presence of the fierce exaspera- 
tion which breathes, or rather, I may say, hisses 
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through the whole production in which Mr, Frederic 
Harrison asks that question, it reminds us that the 
perfection of human nature is sweetness and light 
It is of use because, like religion, — that other effort 
after perfection,- — it testifies that, where hitter envy- 
ing and strife axe, there is confusion and every evil 
work 

The pursuit of perfection, then, ia the pursuit of ' 
Bweeiness and light. He who works for sweetness 
and light, works to make reason and the will of God 
Ijrevail He who works for machinery, he who works 
for hatred, works only for confusion. Culture looks 
beyond machinery, cidture hates hatred; culture has 
"one^eat passion, the passion for sweetness and hght. 
It has one even yet greater ! — the passion for making 
them ^^aU. It is not satisfied till we all come to a 
perfect man ; it knows that the sweetness and light 
of the few must be imperfect until the raw and un- 
kindled masses of humanity are touched with sweetr 
ness and light. If I have not shrunk from saying 
that we must work for sweetness and light, so neither 
have I shrunk from saying that we must have a broad 
basis, must have sweetness and light for as many aa 
posaibla Again and again I have insisted how those 
are the happy momenta of humanity, how those are 
the marking epochs of a people's life, how those are 
the flowering times for hterature and art and all the 
creative power of genius, when there is a national glow 
of life and thought, when the whole of society is in 
the fifflest measure permeated by thought, sensible to 
begij^j, inteUigeat aiid_ alive. Only it must be_rea/ 
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thot^bt and reai beauty j real sweetness and real 
light Plenty of people will try to give the masses, 
as they call them, an intellectual food prepared aud 
adapted in the way they think proper for the actual 
condition of the masses. The ordinary popular litera 
J u . ,. tore is an example of this way of working on the 
/* masses. Plenty of people will try to indoctrinate the 

masseis with the set of ideas and judgments constitute 
ing the creed of their own profession or party. Our 
religious and political organisations give an example 
of this way of working on the masses. I condemn 
neither way ; but culture works differently. It does 
not try to teach down to the level of inferior classes ; 
it does not try to win them for this or that sect of its 
own, with ready-made judgments and watchwords. 
It seeks to do away with classes ; to make the best 
that has been thought and known in the world current 
everywhere ; to make all men live in an atmosphere 
of sweetness and light, where they may use ideas, aa 
it uses them itself, freely,— nourished, and not bouajj 

This is th e sodal idea, ; and the men of culture are 
the true apostles of equality. The great men of cul- 
ture are those who have had a passion for diffusing, 
for making prevail, for carrying from one end of 
society to the other, the best knowledge, the best 
ideas of their time ; who have laboured to divest 
knowledge of all that was harsh, uncouth, difficult, 
abstract, professional, exclusive ; to humanise it, to 
make it efficient outside the clique of the cultivated 
and learned, yet still remaining the }>est knowledge 
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and thought of the time, and a true source, therefore, 
of sweetness and Light Such a man was Ahelard in 
the Middle Ages, in spite of all his imperfections ; 
and thence the boundless emotion and enthusiasm 
which Abelard excited. Such were Lessing and 
Herder in Germany, at the end of the last century ; 
and their services to Germany were in this way in- 
estimably precious. Generations will pass, and literary 
monuments will accumtdatej and works far more per- 
fect than the works of Lessing and Herder will be 
produced in Germany ; and yet the names of these 
two men will fill a German "with a reverence and 
enthusiasm such as the names of the most gifted 
masters will hardly awaken. And why 1 Because 
they humanised knowledge ; because they broadened 
the basis of life and intelligence; because they worked 
powerfully to diffuse sweetness and light, to make 
reason and the will of God prevail. With Saint 
Augustine they said : " Let us not leave thee alone 
to make in the secret of thy knowledge, as thou didst 
before the creation of the firmament, the division oi 
light from darkness ; let the children of thy spirit, 
placed in their firmament, make their light shine upon 
the earth, mark the division of night and day, and 
announce the revolution of the times ; for the old 
order is passed, and the new arises ; the night is 
spent, the day is come forth ; and thou shalt crown 
the year with thy blessing, when thou sbalt send forth 
labourers into thy harvest sown by other hands than 
theirs; when thou shalt send forth new labourers to 
new seed-times, whereof the harvest shall be not yet." 
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I HAVE been trying to show that culture ia, or ought 
to be, the study and pursuit of perfection ; and that 
of perfection as pursued by culture, beauty and in- 
telligence, or, in other words, sweetness and light, are 
the main characters. But hitherto I have been in- 
sisting chiefly on beauty, or sweetness, as a character 
of perfection. To complete rightly my design, it 
evidently remains to speak also of intelligence, or 
light, as a character of perfection. 

First, however, 1 ought perhaps to notice that, ■ 
both here and on the other side of the Atlantic, aU 
sorts of objections are raised agaipst the "religion of 
cultiu'e," aa the objectors mockingly call it, which I 
am supposed to be promulgating. It is said to be a 
religion proposing parrosweti, or some scented salve 
or other, as a cure for human miseries; a religion 
breathing a spirit of cultivated inaction, making its 
behever refuse to lend a hand at uprooting the de- 
finite evils on all sides of us, and filling him with 
antipathy against the reforms and reformers which 
try to extirpate them. In general, it is summed up 
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63 being not practical, or, — as some ciitics familiarly 
put it, — all moonshine. That Alcibiades, the editor 
of the Morning SlaT, taunts me, as its promulgator, 
with living out of the world and knowing nothing of 
life and men. That great austere toiler, the editor of 
the SaUy Telegraph, upbraids me, — but kindly, and 
more in sorrow than in anger, — for trifling with 
ffisthetica and poetical fancies, while he himself, in 
that arsenal of his in Fleet Street, is bearing tlie 
burden and heat of the day. An intelligent American 
newspaper, the Nation, says that it is very easy to 
sit in one's study and find fault with the course of 
modem society, but the thing is to propose practical 
improvements for it Wbile, finally, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, in a very good-tempered and witty satire, 
which makes me quite understand his having ap- 
parently achieved such a conquest of my young 
Prussian friend, Arminius, at last gets moved to an 
almost stem moral impatience, to behold, aa he says, 
" Death, sin, cruelty stalk among us, filling their maws 
with innocence and youth," and me, in the midst of the 
general tribulation, handing out my pouncet-box. 

It is impassible that all these remonstrances and 
reproofs should not affect mo, and I shall try my 
very best, in completing my design and in speaking 
of light 03 one of the characters of perfection, and of 
culture as giving us light, to profit by the objections 
I have heard and read, and to drive at practice as 
much as I can, by showing the communications and 
passages into practical life from the doctrine which 1 
am inculcating 
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I It is said that a, man with my theories of sweetneaB 
and light ia full of antipathy against the rougher oi 
coarser movements going on around him, that he will 
not lend a hand to the humble operation of uprooting 
evil by their means, and that therefore the believers 
in action grow impatient with him. But what if 
rough and coarse action, ill-calculated action, action 
with insufficient light, is, and has for a long time 
been, our bane t What if our urgent want now is, 
not to act at any price, but rather to lay in a stock of 
light for our difficulties ? In that case, to refuse to 
lend a hand to the rougher and coarser movements 
going on round us, to make the primary need, both 
for oneself and others, to consist in enlightening our- 
selves and qualifying ourselves to act less at random, 
is surely tho best and in real truth the moat practical 

I line our endeavours can take. So that if I can show 
what my opponents call rough or coarse action, but 
what I would rather call random and ill-regulated 
action, — action with insuffluient light, action pursued 
because we like to be doing something and doing it 
as we please, and do not like the trouble of tliinking 
and the severe constraint of any kind of rule.^f I 
can show this to be, at the present moment, a practi- 
cal mischief and dangerous to us, then I have found a 
practical use for hght in correcting this state of 
tfiin^ and have only to exemplify how, in cases which 
fall under everybody's observation, it may deal with it, 

^~ When I began to speak of culture, I insisted on 
our bondage to machinery, on our proneness to value 
machinery as an end in itself, without looking beyond 
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it to the end for which alone, in trarti, it is valuable 
Freedom, I said, was one of those things which we 
thus worshipped in itself, without enough regarding 
the ends for which freedom is to be desired. In 
our common notions and talk about freedom, we 
eminently show our idolatry of machinery. Our 
prevalent notion is,— aT\d I quoted a number of in- 
stances to prove it, — that it is a moat happy and im- 
portant thing for a man merely to be able to do as 
he likes. On what he is to do when he is thus free 
to do as he likes, we do not lay so much stress. Our 
familiar praise of the British Constitution under 
which we live, is that it is a system of checks.^a 
system which stops and paralyses any power in inter- 
fering with the free action of individuals. To this 
- effect Mr. Bright, who loves to walk in the old ways 
of the Constitution, said forcibly in one of hia great 
speeches, what many other people are every day saying 
loss forcibly, that the central idea of English life and 
politics is tlie assertion of personal liberty. Evidently 
this is BO ; but evidently, alao, as feudalism, which 
with its ideas and habits of subordination was for 
many centuries silently behind the British Constitu- 
tion, dies out, and we are left with nothing but our 
system of checks, and our notion of its being the 
great right and happiness of an Englishman to do as 
far as possible what he likes, we are in danger of 
drifting towards anarchy. We have not the notion, ' 
so familiar on the Continent and to antiquity, of the 
Slate,— the nation in its collective and corporate char- 
acter, entrusted with stringent powers for the geno 
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ral advantage, and controlling individual wills in the 
Lname of au interest wider than that of individuals. 
We say, what is very true, that this notion is often 
made instrumental to tyranny ; we say that a State 
is in reality made up of the individuals who compose 
it, and that every individual is the hest judge of his 
own interests. Our leading class is an aristocracy, 
and no aristocracy likes the notion of a State-authority 
greater than itself, with a stringent administrative 
machinery superseding the decorative inutilities of 
lord- lieutenancy, deputy- lieutenancy, and the posse 
comitatus, which are all in its own hands. Our 
middle class, the great representative of trade and 
Dissent, with its maxims of every man for himself in 
business, every man for himself in rehgion, dreads a 
powerful administration which might somehow inter- 
fere with it ; and besides, it has its own decorative 
inutilities of vestrymanship and guardianship, which 
are to this class what lord-lieutenancy and the county 
magistracy are to the aristocratic class, and a stringent 
administration might either take these functions out 
of its hands, or prevent its exercising them in its 
own comfortable, independent manner, as at present 
Then as to our working class. This class, pressed 
constantly by the hard daily compulsion of material 
wants, is naturally the very centre and stronghold of 
our national idea, that it is man's ideal right and 
felicity to do as he likes. I think I have somewhere 
related how M. Michelet said to me of the people of 
France, that it waa " a nation of barbarians civilised 
by the conscription." He meant that through theii 
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military service the idea of public duty and of dis- 
cipline was brought to the mind of these masses, in 
other respects so raw and uncultivated. Our maasea 
are quite as raw and uncultivated as the French ; 
and so far from their having the idea of pubhc duty 
and of discipline, superior to the individual's self-will, 
brought to their mind by a universal obligation of 
military service, such as that of the conscription, — bo 
far from their having this, the very idea of a conscrip- 
tion is so at variance with our English notion of the 
prime right and blessedness of doing as one hkes, that 
I remember the manager of the Clay Cross works in 
Derbyshire told me during the Crimean war, when 
our want of soldiers was much felt and some people 
were talking of a conscription, that sooner than sub- 
mit to a conscription the population of that district 
would flee to the mines, and lead a sort of Bohin 
Hood life under ground. 

For a long time, as I have said, the strong feudal 
habits of subordination and deference continued to 
tell upon the working class. The modem spirit baa 
now almost entirely dissolved those habits, and the \ 
anarchical tendency of our worship of freedom in and 
for itself, of our superstitious faith, as I say, in 
machinery, is becoming very manifest. More and 
more, because of this our blind faith in machinery, 
because of our want of light to enable us to look 
beyond machinery to the end for which machinery ia 
valuable, this and that man, and tliis and that body 
of men, all over the country, are beginning to assert 
and put in practice an Englishman's right to do what 
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he likes ; his right to march where he likes, meet 
where he likes, enter where he likes, hoot as he likes, 
threaten as he likes, smash as be likea. All thig, 
I say, tends to anarchy ; and though a. number oi 
excellent people, and particularly my friends of the 
Liberal or progressive parity, aa they call themselves, 
are kind enough to reassure us by saying that these 
are trifles, that a few transient outbreaks of rowdyism 
signify nothing, that our system of liberty is one 
which itself cures all the evils which it works, that 
the educated and intelligent classes stand in over- 
whelming strength and majestic repose, ready, like 
our military force in riots, to act at a moment's 
notice, ^yet one finds that one's Liberal friends gener- 
ally say this because they have such faith in them- 
selves and their nostrums, when they shall return, as 
Ithe public welfare requires, to place and power. But 
this faith of theirs one cannot exactly share, when 
one has so long had them and their nostrums at work, 
and sees that they have not prevented our coming to 
our present embarrassed condition. And one finds, 
also, that the outbreaks of rowdyism tend to become 
leas and less of trifles, to become more frequent rather 
than less frequent ; and that meanwhile our educated 
and intelligent classes remain in their majestic repose, 
and somehow or other, whatever happens, their over- 
whelming strength, like our military force in riots, 
never does act 

How, indeed, should their overwhelming strength 
act, when the man who gives an inflammatory lecture, 
or breaks down the park railings, or invades a Secret 
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tary of State's office, ia only following an EDglishmaa'e 
impulse to do as he likes ; and our own consciencfl 
tells ua that we ourselves have always regarded this 
impulse as something primary and sacred! Mr. 
Murphy lectures at Birmingham, and showers on the 
Catholic popiJatioE of that town " words," aaya the 
Home Secretary, "only fit to be addressed to thieves 
or murderers." What thenl Mr. Murphy has his 
own reasons of several kin da He suspects the 
Roman Catholic Church of designs upon Mrs. Murphy; 
and he says if mayors and magistrates do not care 
for their wives and daughters, he does. But, above 
all, he is doing as he likes ; or, in worthier language, 
ing his personal liberty. " I will carry out my 
s if they walk over my body aa a dead corpse , 
and I say to the Mayor of Birmingham that he is my 
gervaot while I am in Birmingham, and as my servant 
he must do his duty and protect me." Touching and 
beautiful words, which find a sympathetic chord in 
every British bosom ! The moment it is plainly put 
before us that a man is assorting his personal liberty, 
we are half disarmed ; because we are believers in 
freedom, and not in some dream of a right reason to 
which the assertion of our freedom is to be subor- 
dinated. Accordingly, the Secretary of State had to 
say that although the lecturer's language was 
" only fit to be addressed to thieves or murderers," 
yet, " I do not think he is to be deprived, I do 
not think that anything I have said could justify 
the inference that he is to be deprived, of the right 
of protection in a place built by him for the purpom 
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of these lectures ; because the language was 
language which afforded grounds for a criminal proaa- 
cution." No, nor to be silenced by Mayor, or Home 
Secretary, or any administrative authority on earth, 
simply on their notion of what is discreet and 
reasonable ! This is in perfect consonance with our 
public opinion, and with our national love for the 
assertion of persona! liberty. 

In quite another department of affairs, an experi- 
enced and distinguished Chancery Judge relates an 
incident which is just to the same effect as this of Mr. 
Murphy. A testator bequeathed £300 a year, to be 
for ever applied as a pension to some person who 
had been unsuccessful in literature, and whose duty 
should be to support and diffuse, by his writings, 
the testator's own views, as enforced in the testator's 
publications. The views were not worth a straw, 
and the bequest was appealed against in the Court of 
Chancery on the ground of its absurdity ; but^ being 
only absurd, it was upheld, and the so-called charity 
was established. Having, I say, at the bottom of our 
English hearts a very strong belief in freedom, and a 
very weak belief in right reason, we are soon silenced 
when a man pleads the prime right to do as he likes, 
because this is the prime right for ourselves too ; 
and even if we attempt now and then to mumble 
something about reason, yet we have curse IveB 
thought so little about this and so much about 
liberty, that we are in conscience forced, when 
our brother Phihstine with whom we are meddling 
turns boldly round upon ua and asks ; Save you 
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any ligMl — to shake our heads ruefully, and to let 
him go his own way after all. 

There are many things to be said on behalf of this 
exclusive attention of ours to liberty, and of the 
relaxed habits of government which it has engendered. 
It is very easy to mistake or to exaggerate the sort 
of anarchy from which we are in danger through 
them We are not in danger from Fenianism, fierce 
and turbulent as it may show itself ; for against this 
our conscience is free enough to let us act resolutely 
aud put forth our overwhelming strength the moment 
there is any real need for it. In the first place, it 
never was any part of our creed that the great right 
and blessedness of an Irishman, or, indeed, of anybody 
on earth except an EnglialiiDan, is to do as he likes ; 
and we can have no scruple at all about abridging, if 
necessary, a non-Englishman's assertion of personal 
liberty. The British Constitution, its chocks, and its 
prime virtues, are for Englishmen. We may extend 
them to others out of love and kindness ; but we find 
no real divine law written on our hearts constraining 
ua BO to extend them. And then the difference 
between an Irish Fenian and an English rough is so 
immense, and the case, in dealing with the Fenian, so 
much more clear ! He is so evidently desperate and 
dangerous, a man of a conquered race, a Papist, with 
centuries of ill-uaage to inflame him against us, with 
an alien rehgion established iu his country by us at 
his expense, with no admiration of our institutions, 
no love of our virtues, no taients for our business, no 
turn for our comfort! Show him our symbolital 
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TrasB Manufactory on the finest site in Europe, and 
tell Urn that British industriah'sm and individualism 
can bring a man to that, and he remaine cold I 
Evidently, if we deal tenderly with a sentimentahat 
like this, it is out of pure philanthropy. 

But with the Hyde Park rioter how different! 
He is our own flesh and blood ; he is a Protestant ; 
he ia framed by nature to do as we do, hate what 
we bate, love what we love ; he is capable of feeling 
the Hymbolical force of the Truss Manufactory ; the 
question of questions, for him, is a wages question. 
That beautiful sentence Sir Daniel Gooch quoted to 
the Swindon workmen, and which I treasure as Mrs. 
Gooch's Golden Rule, or the Divine Injunction "Be 
ye Perfect " done into Britiah, — the sentence Sir 
Daniel Gooch's mother repeated to him every morning 
when ho was a boy going to work : — " Ever remember, 
my dear Dan, that you should look forward to hdvg some 
day mamager of thai amcem ! " — this truthful maxim is 
perfectly fitted to shine forth in the heart of the 
Hyde Park rough also, and to be his guiding-star 
through life. He has no visionary schemes of revolu- 
tion and transformation, tliough of course he would 
like his class to rule, as the aristocratic class like their 
class to rule, and the middle class theirs. But mean- 
while our social machine is a little out of order; 
there are a good many people in our paradisiacal 
centres of industrialism and individualism taking the 
bread out of one another's mouths. The rough has 
not yet quite found his groove and settled down to his 
work, and so he is just asserting bis personal liberty a 
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little, going where he likes, aBsemtling where he likes, 
bawling as he likes, hustling aa he likes. Just as the 
rest of us,— as the country squires in tJie aristocratic 
class, as the political dissenters in the middle class,— 
he has no idea of a State, of the nation in its coUective 
and corporate character controlling, as government, 
the free swing of this or that one of its members in the 
name of the higher reason of all of them, his own as 
well as that of others. He sees the rich, the aristo- 
cratic class, in occupation of the executive government, 
and 80 if he is stopped from making Hyde Park a 
bear-garden or the streets impassable, he says he is 
being butchered by the aristocracy. 

His apparition is somewhat embarrassing, because 
too many cooks spoil the broth ; because, while the 
aristocratic and middle classes have long been doing 
as they like with great vigour, he has been too un- 
developed and submissive hitherto to join in the 
game j and now, when he does come, 
immenae numbers, and is rather raw and rough. But 
he docs not break many laws, or not many at one 
time ; and, as our laws were made for very different 
circumstances from our present (hut always with an 
eye to Englishmen doing as they Lke), and as the 
clear letter of the law must be against 
man who does as he likes and not only the spirit of 
the law and public policy, and as Government must 
neither have any discretionary power nor act resolutely 
on its own interpretation of tiie law if any one disputes 
it, it is evident our laws give our playful giant, in 
doing as ha likes, considerable advantage. Besides, 




even if he can be clearly proved to commit an Ulegality 
in doing as he likes, there is always the resource of 
not putting the law in force, or of abolishing it So 
he has his way, and if he has his way be is soon 
Batisfied for the time. However, he falls into the 
habit of taking it oftener and oftener, and at last 
begins to create by his opeiiitions a confusion of which 
miBchievoiia people can take advantage, and which, at 
any rate, by troubling the common course of businesa 
throughout the country, tends to cause distress, and 
so to increase the sort of anarchy and social disinte- 
gration which had previously commenced. And thus 
that profound Bense of settled order and security, 
without which a society like ours cannot live and 
grow at all, sometimes seems to be beginning to 
threaten us with taking its departure. 

Now, it culture, which simply means tiTing to 
perfect oneself, and one's mind as part of oneself, 
brings ns light, and if light shows us that there is 
nothing so very blessed in merely doing as one likes, 
that the worship of the mere freedom to do as one 
likes is worship of machinery, that the really blessed 
thing is to hke what right reason ordains, and to 
follow her authority, then we have got a practical 
benefit out of culture. We have got a much wanted 
principle, a principle of authority, to counteract the ten- 
dency to anarchy which seems to be threatening us. 

But how to organise tiiis authority, or to what 
hands to entrast the wielding of itl How to get 
your Stale, summing up the right reason of the com- 
munity, and giving effect to it, as circumstances may 
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And here I think I see my i 
oe with a hungry joy in their 



I require, with vigour 1 
enemies waiting for me with 
eyea. But I aliall elude them. 

The State, the power most representing the right ' 
reason of the nation, and most worthy, therefore, of 
ruling, — of exercising, when circumstances require it, 
authority over ua all,— is for Mr. Carlyle the aristo- 
cracy. For Mr. Lowe, it is the middle class with its 
incomparable Parliament. For the Reform League, 
it is the working class, the class with " the brightest 
powers of sympathy and readiest powers of action." 
Now culture, with its disinterested pursuit of perfec- 
tion, culture, simply trying to see things as they are 
in order to seize on the best and to make it prevail, 
is surely well fitted to help ua to judge rightly, by 
all the aids of observing, reading, and thinking, the 
qualifications and titles to our confidence of these 
three candidates for authority, and can thus render 
us a practical service of no mean value. 

So when Mr. Carlyle, a man of genius to whom 
we have all at one time or other been indebted for 
refreshment and stimulus, says we should give rule 
to the aristocracy, mainly because of its dignity and 
politeness, surely culture is useful in reminding us, 
that in our idea of perfection the characters of beauty 
and intelligence are both of them present, and sweet- 
ness and light, the two noblest of things, are united. 
Allowing, therefore, with Mr. Carlyle, the aristocratic 
^ class to possess sweetness, culture insists on the neces- 
sity of light also, and shows us that aristocracies, 
being by the very nature of things inaccessible to 



ideas, unapt to see how the world is going, must be 
somewhat wanting in li^dit, and must therefore be, at 
a moment when light is our great requisite, inadequate 
to our needs. Aristocracies, those children of the 
established fact, are for epochs of concentration. In 
epochs of expansion, epochs such as that in which we 
now live, epochs when always the warning voice is 
again heard r Now is the judgment of this imrld, — in 
such epochs aristocracies with, their natural clinging 
to the established fact, their want of sense for the 
flux of things, for the inevitable transitorincss of all 
human institutions, are bewildered and helpless. Their 
' serenity, their high spirit, their power of haughty 
resistance, — the great qualities of an aristocracy, and 
the secret of its distdnguishod manners and dignity, — 
these very qualities, in an epoch of expansion, turn 
against their possessors. Again and again I have 
said how the refinement of an aristocracy may be 
precious and educative to a raw nation as a kind of 
shadow of true refinement; how its serenity and 
dignified freedom from petty cares may serve as a 
useful foil to set off the vrdgarity and hideousness of 
that type of life which a hard middle class tends to 
establish, and to help people to see this vulgarity smd 
hideousness In their true colours. But the true graee 
and serenity is that of which Greece and Greek art 
suggest the admirable ideals of perfection, ^a serenity 
which comes from having made order among ideas 
and harmonised them ; whereas the serenity of aristo- 
cracies, at least the peculiar serenity of aristocracies 
of Teutonic oiigin, appears to come from their never 
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having had any ideas to trouble them. And bo, in a 
time of expansion like the present, a time for ideas, 
one gets perhaps, in regarding an aristocracy, even 
more than the idea of serenity, the idea of futility 
and sterihty. 

One has often wondered whether upon the whole 
earth there is anything so unintelligent, so unapt to 
perceive how the world is really going, as an ordinary 
young Englishman of our upper class. Ideas he baa 
^ot, and neither has he that seriousneaa of our middle 
class which is, as I have often said, the great strength 
of this class, and may become its salvation. Why, a 
man may hear a young Dives of the aristocratic class, 
when the whim takes him to sing the praises of wealth 
and material comfort, sing them with a cynicism from 
which the conscience of the veriest Phihstine of our 
industrial middle class would recoil in afTright And 
when, with the natural sympathy of aristocracies for 
firm dealing with the multitude, and his uneasiness 
at our feeble dealing with it at home, an unvarnished 
young Englishman of our aristocratic class applauds 
the absolute rulers on the Continent, he in general 
manages completely to miss the grounds of reason 
and inteUigence which alone can give any colour of 
justification, any possibility of existence, to those 
rulers, and applauds them on grounds which it would 
make their own hair stand on end to listen to. — ' 

And all this time we are in an epoch of expansion ; 
and the essence of an epoch of expansion is a move- 
ment of ideas, and tho one salvation of an epoch of 
expansion is a harmony of ideas. The very principle 
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of the anUiority which ire are seeking m a defence 
against anarchy is rigjit reason, ideas, bght Hie 
more, therefore, an arietocracf calls to its aid iti 
innate forces, — its impenetrability, its hi^ spirit, ita 
power of liaughty resiat^mce, — to deal with an epoch 
of expansion, the graver is tlie danger, the greater 
the certainty of explosion, the surer the aristocracy's 
defeat ; for it is trying to do violence to nature instead 
of working along with it. The best powers shown by 
the best men of an aristocracy at such an epoch are, 
it will be observed, non-aristocratical powers, powera 
of industry, powers of intelligence ; and these powers 
thus exhibited, tend really not to strengthen the 
aristocracy, but to take their owners out of it, to 
expose them to the dissolving agencies of thought 
and change,- to make them men of the modem spirit 
and of the future. If, as sometimes happens, they 
add to their non-ariatocratica! qualities of labour and 
thought, a strong dose of arietocratical qualities also, 
— of pride, defiance, turn for resistance, — this truly 
aristocratical side of them, so far from adding any 
strength to them, really neutralises their force and 
makes them impracticable and ineffective. 

Knowing myself to be indeed sadly to seek, as 
one of my many critics says, in " a philosophy with 
coherent, interdependent, subordinate, and derivative 
principles," I continually have recourse to a plain 
man's expedient of trying to make what few simple 
notions I have, clearer and more intelligible to myself 
by means of example and illustration. And having 
been brought up at Oxford in the bad old times, 
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when we were stuEFed with Greek and Aristotle, and 
thought nothing of preparing ourselves hy the study 
of modem languages, — as after Mr. Lowe's great 
speech at Edinburgh we Bhall do, — to fight the 
battle of life with the waitera in foreign hotels, my 
head is still full of a lumber of phrases we learnt at 
Oxford from Aristotle, about virtue being in a mean, 
and about excess and' defect, and so on. Once when 
I had had the advantage of hstcning to the Reform 
debates in the House of Commons, having heard a 
number of interesting speakers, and among them a 
well-known lord and a well-known baronet, I re- 
member it struck me, applying Aristotle's machinery 
of the mean to my ideas about our aristocracy, that 
the lord was exactly the perfection, or happy mean, 
or virtue, of aristocracy, and the baronet the excess. 
And I fancied that by ohseriTiig these two we might 
see both the inadequacy of aristocracy to supply the 
principle of authority needful for our present wants, 
and the danger of its trying to supply it when it was 
not really competent for the business. On the one 
hand, in the brilliant lord, showing plenty of high 
spirit, but remarkable, far above and beyond his gift 
of high spirit, for the fine tempering of his high 
spirit, for ease, serenity, politeness, ^the great vir- 
tues, as Mr. Carlyle says, of aristocracy, — in this 
beautiful and virtuous mean, there seemed evidently 
some insufficiency of light ; while, on the other hand, 
the worthy baronet, in whom the high spirit of 
aristocracy, its impenetrability, defiant courage, and 
pride of resistance, were developed even in excess, 
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waa manifestly capable, if he had hie way given him, 
of causing us gieat danger, and, indeed, of throwing 
the whole commonwealth into confusion. Then I 
reverted to that old fundamental notion of mine 
about the grand merit of our race being really our 
honesty. And the very helpleasneaa of our aristo- 
cratic or governing class in dealing with our per- 
turbed social condition, their jealousy of entrusting 
too much power to the State aa it now actually exists 
— that is to themselves — gave me a sort of pride and 
satisfaction ; because I saw they were, as a whole, 
too honest to try and. manage a business for which 
they did not feel themselves capable. 

Surely, now, it is no inconsiderable boon which 
culture confers upon ua, if in embarrassed times 
like the present it enables us to look at the ins 
and the outs of diings in this way, without hatred 
and without partiality, and with a disposition to see 
the good in everybody all round. And I try to 
follow just the same course with our middle class 
aa with our aristocracy. Mr. Lowe talks to us of 
this strong middle part of the nation, of the un- 
rivalled deeds of our Liberal middle-class Parlia- 
ment, of the noble, the heroic work it haa per- 
formed in the lust thirty years; and I begin to ask 
myself if we shall not, then, hnd in our middle class 
the principle of authority we want, and if we had 
not better take administration as well as legislation 
away from the weak extreme which now adminiatera 
for ua, and commit both to the strong middle part, 
I observe, too, that the heroes of middle-class liberal- 



iam, 8ueh aa we have hitherto known it, speak with 
a kind of prophetic anticipation of the great destiny 
which awaits them, and as if the future was clearly 
theirs. The advanced party, the progressive party, 
the party in alliance with the future, are the namea 
they like to give themselves. "The principles which 
will obtain recognition in the future," says Mr. Miall, 
a. personage of deserved eminence among the political 
Dissenters, as they are called, who have been the 
backbone of middle-class liberalism, — " the principles 
which will obtain recognition in the future are the 
principles for which I have long and zealously 
laboured. I qnaUiied myself for joining in the 
work of harvest by doing to the best of my ability 
the duties of seedtima" These duties, if one ia to 
gather them from the works of the great Liberal 
party in the last thirty years, are, as I have else- 
where summed them up, the advocacy of free trade, 
of Parhamentary reform, of abolition of church-rates, 
of voluntaryism in rehgion and education, of non- 
interference of the State between employers and 
employed, and of marriage with one's deceased 
wife's sister. 

Now I know, when I object that all this is 
machinery, the great Liberal middle class has by 
this time grown cunning enough to answer that it 
always meant more by these things than meets the 
eye ; that it has had that within which passes show, 
and that we are soon going to see, in a Free Church 
and all manner of good things, what it was. But I 
have learned from Bishop Wilson (if Mr. Frederic 
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Haniaon will foi^ve my again quoting that pool 
old hiorophant of a decayed superstition) 
would really know our heart let us impartially view 
our actions ;" and I cancot help thinking that if our 
Liberals had had so much sweetness and light in 
their inner ndnds as they allege, more of it muet 
have come out in their aajinga and doings. 

An American friend of the English Liberals says, 
indeed, that their Dissidence of Dissent has been a 
mere instrument of the political Dissenters for 
making reason and the will of God prevail (and no 
doubt he would say the same of marriage with one's 
deceased wife's sister) ; and that the abolition of a 
State Church is merely the Dissenter's means to this 
end, ]ust as culture is mine. Another American 
defender of theirs says 311st the same of their indus- 
trialism and free trade ; indeed, this gentleman, 
taking the bull by the horns, proposes that we 
should for the future call industrialism culture, and 
the industrialists the men of culture, and then of 
course there can be no longer any misapprehension 
about their true character ; and besides the pleasure 
of being wealthy and comfortable, they will have 
duthentic recognition as vessels of sweetness and 
light 

All this is undoubtedly specious; but I must 
remark that the culture of which I talked was an 
endeavour to come at reason and the will of God 
by means of reading, observing, and thinking ; and 
that whoever calls anything else culture, may, indeed, 
call it so if he likes, but then he talks of something 
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quite different from what I talked ol And, again, 
as culture's way of working for reason and the will 
of Grod is by directly trying to know more ahout 
them, while the Diaaidence of Dissent is evidently 
in itself no effort of this kind, nor is its Free Church, 
in fact, a church with worthier conceptions of God 
and the ordering of the world than the State Church 
professes, but with mainly the same conceptions of 
these as the State Church has, only that every man 
is to comport himself as he likes in professing them, 
^this being so, I cannot at once accept the Non- 
conformity any more than the industrialism and the 
other great works of our Liberal middle class aa 
proof positive that this claas is in possession of light, 
and that here is the true seat of authority for which 
we are in search ; but I must try a little further, and 
seek for other indications which may enable me to 
make up my mind. 

Why should we not do with the middle class as 
we have done with the aristocratic class, — find in it 
some representative men who may stand for the 
virtuous mean of this class, for the perfection of its 
present qualities and mode of being, and also for the 
excess of them. Such men must clearly not be men 
of genius like Mr. Bright ; for, as I have formerly 
said, so far as a man has genius he tends to take 
himself out of the category of claas altogether, and 
to become simply a man. Some more ordinary man 
would be more to the purpose, — would sum up bettei 
in himself, without disturbing inHuences, the general 
liberal force of the middle class, the force by which 
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it has done its great works of free trade, Parlia- 
mentary reform, voluntaryism, and ao on, and the 
spirit in which it has done them. Now it happens 
that a typical middlo-cla^a man, the member for one 
of our chief industrial cities, has given ua a famous 
sentence which bears directly on the resolution of 
our present queation : whether there is light enough 
in our middle class to make it the proper seat of the 
authority we wish to establish. When there was a 
talk some little while ago about the state of middle- 
class education, our friend, as the representative of 
that class, spoke some memorable words: — "There 
had been a cry that middle-class education ought to 
receive more attention. He confessed himself very 
much surprised by the clamour that was raised. 
__He did not think that class need excite the aym- 
\ pathy either of the legislature or the public." Now 
this satisfaction of our middle-class member of Par- 
liament with the mental state of the middle class 
waa truly representative, and makes good his claim 
to stand as the beautiful and virtuous mean of that 
class. But it is obviously at variance with our 
definition of culture, or the pursuit of light and 
perfection, which made light and perfection consist, 
not in resting and being, but in growing and be- 
coming, in a perpetual advance in beauty and wisdom. 
So the middle class is by its essence, as one may say, 
by its incomparable self-satisfaction decisively ex- 
pressed through its beautiful and virtuous mean, 
self-excluded from wielding an authority of which 
light is to be the very souL 
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Clear as this is, it will be made clearer etill if wa 
take borne representative mau aa the excess of the 
middle class, and remember that the middle class, in 
general, is to be conceived as a, body swaying between 
the qualities of its mean and of its excess, and od 
the whole, of course, as human nature is constituted, 
inclining rather towards the excess than the mean. 
Of its excess no better representative can .possibly be 
imagined than a Dissenting minister from Walsall, 
who came before the public in connection with the 
proceedings at Birmingham of Mr. Murphy, already 
mentioned. Speaking in the midst of an irritated 
population of Catholics, this Walsall gentleman ex- 
claimed : " I say, then, away with the Mass ! It is 
from the bottomless pit; and in the bottomless pit 
shall all liara have their part, in the lake that bumeth 
with fire and brimstone." And again: "When all 
the praties were black in Ireland, why didn't the 
priests say the hocus-pocus over them, and make them 
aU good again 1" He shared, too, Mr. Murphy's fears 
of some invasion of his domestic happiness ; " What 
I wish to say to you as Protestant husbands is, TaJx 
care of your idves / " And finally, in the true vein of 
an Englishman doing as he likes, a vein of which I 
have at some length pointed out the present dangers, 
he recommended for imitation the example of some 
churchwardens at Dublin, among whom, said he, 
" there was a Luther and also a Melanchthon," who 
had made very short work with some ritualist or 
other, hauled him down from his pulpit, and kicked 
him out of church. Now it is manifest, as I said in 
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the case of our aristocratical baronet, that if we let 
this exeees of the sturdy English middle claaa, this 
conscientious Protestant Dissenter, so strong, so self- 
reliant, BO fullj persuaded in his own mind, have his 
way, he would be capable, with his want of light, — 
or, to use the language of the religious world, with his 
zeal without knowledge, — of Btirring up strife which 
neither he nor any one else could easily compose. 

And then conies in, as it did also with the aristo- 
cracy, the honesty of our race, and by the voice of 
another middle-class man. Alderman of the City of 
London and Colonel of the City of London Militia, 
proclaims that it has twinges of conscience, and that 
it will not attempt to cope with our social disorders, 
and to deal with a business which it feels to be too 
high for it. Every one remembers how this virtuous 
Alderman-Colonel, or Col one!- Alderman, led his mihtia 
through the London streets ; how the bystanders 
gathered to see him pass ; how the London roughs, 
asserting an Englishman's best and most blissful right 
of doing what he likes, robbed and beat the bystanders ; 
and how the blameless warrior-magistrate refused to 
let hia troops interfere, "The crowd," he touchingly 
said afterwards, " was mostly composed of fine healthy 
strong men, bent on mischief; if he had allowed hia 
soldiers to interfoi-e they might have been over- 
powered, their rifles taken from them and used 
against them by the mob ; a riot, in fact, might have 
ensued, and been attended with bloodshed, compared 
with which the assaults and loss of property that actu- 
ally occurred would have been as nothing." Honest 
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and affecting testimony of the English middle class to 
its own inadequacy for the authoritative part one's 
admiration would sometimes incline one to assign to 
it ! " Who are we," they say by the voice of their 
Alderman -Colonel, "that we shoiild not be over- 
powered if we attempt to cope *vith social anarchy, 
our riSes taken from ua and used against us by the 
mob, and we, perhaps, robbed and beaten ourselves) 
Or what light have we, beyond a free-bom English- 
man's impulse to do as he likes, which could justify 
UB in preventing, at the coat of bloodshed, other free- 
bom Englishmen from doing as they like, and robbing 
and beating us as much as they please 1 " 

This distrust of themselves as an adequate centre 
of authority does not mark the working class, aa was 
shown by their readiuesa the other day in Hyde Park 
to take upon themselves all the functions of govern- 
ment. But this comes from the working class being, 
aa I have often said, atill an embryo, of which nfl one 
can yet quite foresee the final development ; and 
from its not having the same experience and self- 
knowledge aa the aristocratic and middle classes. 
Honesty it no doubt has, juat like the other classes oD 
Englishmen, but honesty in an inchoate and tmtrained 
state ; and meanwhile its povrers of action, which ara 
aa Mr. Frederic Hanison says, exceedingly ready, 
easOy run away with it. That it cannot at present 
have a sufficiency of light which comes by culture, 
— that is, by reading, obseiving, and thinking, — is 
clear from the very nature of its condition ; and, 
indeed, we saw that Mr. Frederic Harrison, i 
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to make a free stage for its bright powers of sym- 
pathy and ready powers of action, had to begin by 
throwing overboard culture, and tiouting it as only 
fit for a professor of hdies-ldlres. 8till, to make it 
perfectly manifest that no more in the working class 
than in the aristocratic and middle classes can one 
find an adequate centre of authority, — that is, as cul- 
ture teaches us to conceive our required authority, of 
light, — let U3 again foUow, with thia class, the method 
we have followed with the aristocratic and middle 
classes, and try to bring before our ounda repre- 
sentative men, who may figure to us its virtue and 
its excess. 

We must not take, of course, men like the chiefs 
of the Hyde Park demonstration. Colonel Dickson or 
Mr. Beales ; because Colonel Dickson, by Iiis martial 
profesaion and dashing exterior, aeeraa to belong pro- 
perly, like Julius Ctesar and Mirabeau and other 
great popular leaders, to the aristocratic class, and to 
be carried into the popular ranks only by his ambi- 
tion or his genius ; while Mr. Bealea belongs to our 
solid middle class, and, perhaps, if he had not been a 
great popular leader, would have been a Philistine. 
But Mr. Odger, whose speeches we have all read, and 
of whom his friends relate, besides, much that is 
favourable, may very well stand for the beautiful and 
virtuous mean of our present working class ; and I 
think everybody will admit that in Mr. Odger there 
is manifestly, with all his good points, some insuffi- 
ciency of light The excess of the working class, in 
its present state of development, is perhaps best 
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shown in Mr. Eradlaugh, the iconoclast, who seems 
to be almost for baptizing ua all in blood and fire 
into hia new social dispensatioti, and to whose reflec- 
tions, now that I have once been set going on Bishop 
Wilson's track, I cannot forbear commending thia 
maxim of the good old man : " Intemperance in talk 
makes a dreadfid havoc in the heart." Mr. Eradlaugh, 
like our types of excess in the aristocratic and middle 
classes, is evidently capable, if he had hia head given 
him, of running ua all into groat dangers and con- 
fusion. I conclude, therefore, — what indeed, few of 
those who do me the honour to read this disquisition 
are likely to dispute, — that we can as little find in 
the working class as in the aristocratic or in the 
middle class our much-wanted source of authority, as 
culture suggests it to us. _ 

Well, then, whtft if we tried to rise above the idea I 
of class to the idea of the whole community, the Stale, 
and to find our centre of light and authority there 1 
Every one of us has the idea of country, as a senti- 
ment ; hardly any one of ua has the idea of the Slate, 
as a working power. And why 1 Because we habitu- 
ally live in our ordinary selves, which do not carry 
OB beyond the ideas and wishes of the class to which 
we happen to belong. And we are all afraid of giving 
to the State too much power, because we_pnly^«inceiva 
of the State as _Bomething equivalent to_ the clas^in 
o ccupatioo of the executive go vemment, and areafraid- 
of thiit class, abusing power to ita own piuposea. If 
we strengthen the State with the aristocratic class in 
occupation of the executive government, we imagine 
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we are delivering ourselves up captive to the ideas 
and wishes of our fierce aristocratical baronet; if with 
the middle class in occupation of the executive go- 
vernment, to those of our truculent middle-clasa Dis- 
senting minister; if with the working class, to those 
of its notorious tribune, Mr. Bradlaugh. And with 
much justice ; owing to the exaggerated notion which 
we English, as I have said, entertain of the right and 
blessedness of the mere doing as one likes, of the 
affirming oneself, and oneself just aa it is. People of 
the aristocratic class want to affirm their oi'dinary 
selves, tiieir likings and dishkings; people of the 
middle class the same, people of the working class 
By o ur every da;^ selves. however, we a re 
! are only sate from one 
anq^er|s tyranny when no one has any_pQwer ; and 
thia,Bafetj, in its tuj'u, cannot save us from anarchy. - 
And when, therefore, anarchy jjfesents itself as a 
danger to us, we know not where to turn. 

Riit^Ji^ Qur hivt sdf wf! flrp_utiitj.d, imperaon.^i at 
harmon y- We are in no peril fmm giving authoritj 
to this, because it is the truest friend we all of us can 
have ; and when anarcliy is a danger to us, to this 
authority we may turn with sure trust. Well, and 
this is the very self which culture, or the study of 
perfection, seeks to develop in us ; at the expense of 
our old untransformed self, taking pleasure only in 
doing what it likes or is used to do, and exposing us 
to the risk of clashing ivith every one else who is 
doing the same ! So that our poor culture, which is 
Bouted as so unpractical, leads us to the very ideas 
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capable of meetijig the great want of our present 
embarrasaed times I We want an authority, and we 
find nothing but jealous classes, checks, and a dead- 
lock ; culture snggesta the idea of the Stale. We find 
n o basis f o r a firm State-p ower in our ordinary selves ; 
culture suggests one to ua in our best self. — 

It cannot but acutely try a tender conscience to be 
accused, in a practical country like ours, of keeping 
aloof from the work and hope of a multitude of 
earnest - hearted men, and of merely toying with 
poetry and assthetics. So it is with no little sense of 
relief that I find mj-self thus in the position of one 
who maies a contribution in aid of the practical 
necesaitiea of our times. The great thing, it will be 
observed, is lo find our best self, and to seek to affirm 
noUiing but that ; not, — as we English with our over- 
value for merely being free and busy have been so 
accustomed to do, — resting satisfied with a self which . 
comes uppermost long before our best self, and affirm- 
ing that with blind energy. In short, — to go back yet 
once more to Bishop Wilson, — of these two excellent 
rules of Biaho]) Wilson's for a man's guidance : "Firstly, 
never go against the best hght you have ; secondly, 
take care that your light be not darkness," we Eng- 
lish have followed with praiseworthy zeal the first 
rule, but we have not given so much heed to the 
second. We have gone manfiilly aceoivling to the 
best light we have ; but we have not taken enough 
care that this should be really the best light [ 
for us, that it should not be darkness. And, our 
honesty being very great, conscience has whispered 
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to UH that the light we were following, our ordinary 
self, was, indeed, perhaps, only an inferior self, only 
darkness'; and that it would not do to impose this 
serioualy on all the world. 

But our best self inspires faith, and is capabh 
affording a serious principle of authority. For example. 
We are on our way to what the late Duke of Well- 
ington, with hia strong sagacity, foresaw and admir- 
ably described as " a revolution by due course of law." 
This is undoubtedly, — if we are still to live and grow, 
and this famous nation is not to stagnate and dwindle 
away on the one hand, or, on the other, to perish 
miserably in mere anarchy and confusion, — what we 
are on the way to. Great changes there must be, for 
a revolution cannot accomplish itself without great 
changes ; yet order there must be, for without order 
a revolution cannot accomplish itself by due course of 
law. So whatever brings risk of tumultand disorder, 
multitudinous processions in the streets of our crowded 
towns, multitudinous meetings in their public places 
and parks, — demonstrations perfectly unnecessary in 
the present conrae of our affairs,— our best self, or 
right reason, plainly enjoins us to set our faces against. 
It eujoins us to encourage and uphold the occupants 
of the executive power, whoever they may be, in 
firmly prohibiting them. But it does this clearly and 
resolutely, and is thus a real principle of authority, 
because it does it vnth a free conscience ; because in 
thus provisionally strengthening the executive power, 
it knows that it is not doing this merely to enable oui 
aristocratical baronet to afhrm himself as against oui 
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workiDg-men'a tribune, or our middle -class Dissenter 
to affirm himself as against both. It knows that it 
is establishing Ike Slate, or organ of our collective best 
self, of our national right reason. And it has the 
testimony of conscience that it is stablishing the State 
on behalf of whatever great changes are needed, just 
as much as on behalf of order; stahlishing it to deal 
just as stringently, when the time comes, with our 
baronet's aristocrat! cal prejudices, or with the fanati- 
cism of our middle-class Dissenter, as it deals witi 
Mr. Bradlangh's street-processions. 




CHAPTER m 

BARBARIANS, PHILISTINES, POPULACB. 

From a. man without a philosophy no one can expect 
philosophical completecess. Therefore I may obaerve 
without shame, that in trying to get a distinct notion 
of our aristocratic, our middle, and our working class, 
with a Tiew of testing the claims of each of these 
classes to become a centre of authority, I have 
omitted, I find, to complete the old-fashioned analysis 
which I had the fancy of appljing, and have not 
shown in these classes, as well aa the virtuous mean 
and the excess, the defect also. I do not know that 
the omission very much matters. Still, as clearness 
is the one merit which a plain, unsystematic writer, 
without a philosophy, can hope to have,, and as our 
notion of the three great English classes may perhaps 
be made clearer if we see their distinctive qualities 
in the defect^ as well as in the excess and in the 
mean, let ua try, before proceeding further, to remedy 
this omission. 

It is manifest, if the perfect and virtuous mean of 
that fine spirit which is the distinctive quality of 
aristocracies, is to he found in a high, chivalrous 
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style, and its excess in a fierce turn for resistance, 
that its detect must lie in a spirit not bold and high 
enough, and in an excessive and pusillaoimoua unapt- 
neeaforreaistaDce. If, again, the perfect and virtuous 
mean of that force by which our middle class has 
done its great works, and of that self-reliance with 
which it contemplates itself and them, is to be seen 
in the performances and sjieeuhes of our commercial 
member of Parfiameiit, and the excess of that force 
and of that self-reliance in the performances and 
speeches of our fanatical Dissenting minister, then it 
is manifest that their defect must lie in a helpless in- 
aptitude for the great works o£ the middle class, and 
in a poor and despicable lack of its self-satisfaction. 

To be chosen to exemplify the happy mean of a 
good quality, or set of good qualities, ia evidently a 
praise to a man ; nay, to be chosen to exemplify oven 
their excess, is a kind of praise. Therefore I could 
have no hesitation in taking actual personages to 
exemjilify, respectively, the mean and the excess of 
aristocratic and middle-class qualities. But p 
there might be a want of urbanity in 
this or that personage as the representative of defect. 
Therefore I shall leave the defect of aristocracy un- 
illustrated by any representative man. But with 
oneself one may always, without impropriety, deal 
quite freely ; and, indeed, this sort of plain-dealing 
with oneself has in it, as all the moralists tell us, 
something very wholesome. So I will ventiu'O to 
humbly ofTer myself as an illustration of defect in 
those forces and quahties which make our middle 
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class what it is. The too well-founded reproaches oi 
my opponents declare how little I have lent a hand 
to the great works of the middle class ; for it is evi- 
dently these works, and my slackness at them, which 
are meant, when I am said to " refuse to lend a hand 
to the humble operation of uprooting certain definite 
evils" (such as church-rates and others), and that 
therefore "the believers in action grow impatient" 
with me. The line, again, of a still unsatisfied seeker 
which I have followed, the idea of self-transformation, 
of growing towards some measnre of sweetness and 
light not yet reached, is evidently at clean variance 
with the perfect self-satisfaction current in my class, 
the middle class, and may serve to indicate in me, 
therefore, the extreme defect of this feeling. But these 
confessions, though salutary, are bitter and unpleasant. 
To pass, then, to the working class. The defect 
of this class would be the falling short in what Mr. 
Frederic Harrison calls those " bright powers of sym- 
pathy and ready powers of action," of which we saw 
in Mr. Odger the virtuous mean, and in Mr. Brad- 
laugh the excess. The working class is so iaal growing 
and rising at the present time, that instances of this 
defect cannot well be now very common. Perhaps 
Canniog's " Needy Knife-Grinder " (who is dead, and 
therefore cannot be pained at my taking him for an 
illustration) may serve to give us the notion of defect 
in the essential quality of a working class ; or I might 
even cite (since, though he is alive in the flesh, he is 
dead to all heed of criticism) my poor old poaching 
friend, Zephaniah Diggs, who, between his hare- 
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snaring and his gin-drinking, has got his powers of 
sympathy quite dulled and hia powers of action 
in any great movement of his class hopelessly 
impaired. But examples of this defect belong, as I 
have said, to a bygone age rather than to the present. 
Tho same desire for clearness, which has led me 
thus to extend a little my first analysis of the three 
great classes of English society, prompts me also to 
improve my nomenclature for them a little, with a 
view to making it thereby more manageable. It is 
awkward and tiresome to be always saying the aristo- 
cratic class, the middle class, the working class. For 
the middle class, for that great body which, as we 
know, " has done all the great things that have been 
done in all departments," and which is to be conceived 
as moving between its two cardinal points of our 
commercial member of Parliament and our fanatical 
Protestant Dissentar, — -for this class we have a desig- 
nation which now has become pretty well known, and 
which we may as well still keep for them, the desig- 
nation of Philistines. What this term means I have 
so often explained that I need not repeat it here, 
For the aristocratic class, conceived mainly as a body 
moving between the two cardinal points of our 
chivalrous lord and our defiant baronet, we have as 
yet got no special designation. Almost all my atten- 
tion has naturally been concentrated on my own 
class, the middle class, with which I am in closest 
sympathy, and i/hich has been, besides, the great 
power of our day, and has had its praises sung by all 
speakers and newspapers. 
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Still the aristocratic class is so important in itself, 1 
and the weighty fuuotions which Mr. Carlyle pro 
poses at the present critical time to commit to it, 
must odd so much to its iniportaDce, that it aeema 
neglectful, and a strong instance of that want of 
coherent philosophic method for which Mr. Frederic 
Harrison hlames mc, to leave the aristocratic class bo 
much without notice and denomination. It may be 
thought that the characteristic which I have occasion- 
ally mentioned as proper to aristocracies, — their 
DBtttral inaccesaihility, as children of the catahiished 
fact, to ideas, ^pomts to our extending to this class 
also the designation of Philistines ; the Philistine 
being, as is well known, the enemy of the children of 
light or servants of the idea. Nevertheless, there 
seems to be an inconveaience id thus giving one and 
the same designation to two very different classes ; 
and besides, if we look into the thing closely, we shaU 
find that the term. Philistine conveys a sense which 
makes it more peculiarly appropriate to our middle 
class than to our aristocratic For Philistine gives 
the notion of something particularly stiff-necked and 
perverse in the resistance to light and its children ; 
and therein it specially suits our middle class, who 
not only do not pursue sweetness and light, but who 
even prefer to them that sort of machinery of business, 
chapels, tea^meetings, and addresses from Mr. Murphy, 
which makes up the dismal and illilieral life on which 
I have BO often touched. But the aristocratic class 
has actually, as we have seen, in its well-known 
politeness, a kind of image or shadow of sweetness ; 
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and as for light, if it does Dot puratio light, it ia not 
that it perversely cberialies soma disma! and illiberal 
existence in preference to light, but it is lured oS 
from following light by those mighty and eternal 
Beducers of our race which weave for this class their 
TUDBt irresistible charma, — by worldly splendour, 
security, power, and pleasui'a These seducers are 
exterior goods, but in a way tliey are goods ; and he 
who is hindered by them from caring for light and 
ideas, is not bo much doing what is perverse as what 
ia too natural. 

Keeping this in view, I have in my own mind 
often indulged myself with the fancy of employing, in 
order to designate oui' aristocratic class, the name of 
The Barbarians. The Barbarians, to whom we all 
owe so much, and who reinvigorated and renewed 
our worn-out Europe, had, as is well known, eminent 
merits ; and in this country, where we are for the 
most part sprang from the Barbarians, we have never 
had the prejudice against them which prevails among 
the races of Latin origin. The Barbarians brought 
with them that staunch individualism, as the modem 
phrase is, and that passion for doing as one likes, for 
the assertion of personal liberty, which appears to Mr. 
Bright the central idea of English life, and of which 
we have, at any rate, a very rich supply. The strong- 
hold and natural seat of this passion was in the 
nobles of whom our aristocratic class are the in- 
heritors ; and this class, accordingly, have signally 
manifested it, and have done much by their example 
Eo recommend it to the body of the nation, who 
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already, indeed, had it in their blood. The Barba- 
rians, again, had the passion for field-sports ; and they 
have handed it on to our ariatocratic class, who of 
this passion too, as of the passion for asserting one's 
personal liberty, are the great natural stronghold. The 
care of the Barbarians for the body, and for all manly 
exercises; the vigour, good looks, and fine complexion 
which they acquired and perpetuated in their families 
by these means, — all this may be observed still in oui' 
aristocratic class. The chivalry of the EarbariaDS, 
with its characteristics of high spirit, choice manners, 
and distinguished bearing, — what is this but the 
attractive commencement of the politeness of our 
aristocratic class 1 In some Barbarian noble, no 
doubt, one would have admired, if one could have 
been then alive to sec it^ the rudiments of our politest 
peer. Only, all this culture (to call it by that name) 
of the Barbarians was an exterior culture mainly. It 
consisted principally in outward gifts and graces, in 
looks, manners, accomplislunents, prowess. The chief 
inward gifts which had part in it were the moat 
exterior, so to speak, of inward gifts, those which 
come nearest to outward ones ; they were courage, 
a high spirit, self-confidenca Far within, and un 
awakened, lay a whole range of powers of thoughl 
and feeling, to which these interesting productions of 
nature had, from the circumstances of their life, no 
access. Making allowances for the difference of the 
times, surely we can observe precisely the same thing 
now in our aristocratic dajis. In general its culture 
is exterior chiefly ; all the exterior graces and accom- 
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plisliments, and the more external of the inward 
virtues, seem to be prineipally ita portion. It now, 
of course, cannot but be often in contact with tlioee 
studies by which, from the world of thought and 
feeling, true culture teaches us to fetch sweetness and 
light ; but itri hold upon these very studies appears 
remarkably external, and unable to exert any deep 
power upon its spirit. Therefore the one insufficiency 
which we noted in the perfect mean of this class was 
an insufficiency of light. And owing to the same 
catises, does not a subtle criticism lead us to make, 
even on the good looks and politeness of our aristo- 
cratic class, and of even the most fascinating half oi 
that class, the feminine half, the one qualifj-ing re- 
mark, that in these charming gifts there should 
perhaps be, for ideal perfection, a shade more soul f 

I often, therefore, when I want to distinguish 
clearly the aristocratic class from the Philistines 
proper, or middle class, name the former, in my own 
mind, (he Barbariam. And when I go through the 
country, and see this and that beautiful and imposing 
seat of theirs crowning the landscape, " There," I say 
to myself, " is a great fortified post of the Bar- 
barians." 

It is obvious that that part of the working class 
which, working diligently hy the light of Mrs. Gooch'a 
Golden Kule, looks forward to the happy day when 
it will sit on thrones with commercial members of 
Parliament and other middle-class potentates, to sur- 
vey, as Mr. Bright beautifully says, " the cities it has 
built, the railroads it has made, the manufactures it 
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has produced, the cargoes which freight the Bhipa oi 
the greatest mercantile navy the world has ever seen," 
— ^it is obvious, I aay, that this part of the working 
claBB is, or is in a fair way to be, one in spirit with 
the indaatrial middle class. It is notorious that our 
middle - class Liberals have long looked forward to 
this consummation, when the worldiig class shall join 
forces with them, aid them heartily to carry forward 
their great works, go in a body to their tea-raeetinga, 
and, in short, enable them to bring about their 
millennium. That part of the working class, there- 
fore, which does really aeem to lend itself to these 
great aims, may, with propriety, be numbered by ua 
among' tlie Philistines. That part of it, again, which 
80 much occupies the attention of philanthropists at 
present, — the part which gives all its energies to 
organising itself, through trades' unions and other 
means, so as to constitute, first, a great working-claaa 
power independent of the middle and aristocratic 
classes, and then, by dint of numbers, give the law to 
them and itself reign absolutely, — this lively and pro- 
mising part must also, according to our definition, go 
with the Philistines; because it is its class and its 
class instinct which it seeks to affirm — its ordinary 
self, not its best self ; and it is a machinery, an indus- 
trial machinery, and power and pre-eminence and 
other external goods, which fill its thoughts, and not 
an inward perfection. It is wholly occupied, accord- 
ing to Plato's subtle expression, with the things of 
itself and not its real self, with the things of the 
State and not the real State. But that vast portion, 
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lastly, of the working class which, raw and half- 
developed, bas loEg lain half - hidden amidst its 
poverty and squalor, and is now issuing from its 
hiding-place to assert an Englishman's heaven-bom 
privilege of doing as he likes, and is beginning to 
perplex us by marching where it likes, meeting where 
it likes, bawling what it likes, breaking what it likes, 
— to this vast residuum we may with great propriety 
give the name of Populace. 

Thus we have got three distinct terms, Barbarians, 
Philistines, Populace, to denote roughly the three 
great classes into which our society is divided ; and 
though this humble attempt at a scientific nomen- 
clature faUs, no doubt, very far short in precision of 
what might be required from a writer equipped with 
a complete and colierent philosophy, yet, from a 
notonously unsystematic and unpretending writer, it 
will, I trust, be accepted as sufficient. 

But in using this now, and, I hope, convenient 
division of Enghsb society, two things are to be borne 
in mind. The first is, that since, under all our class 
divisions, there is a common basis of human nature, 
therefore, in every one of us, whether we ho properly 
Barbarians, Philistines, or Populate, there exists, 
sometimes only in germ and potentially, sometimes 
more or less developed, the same tendencies and pas- 
sions which have made our fellow-^jitizens of other 
classes what they are. This consideration is very im- 
portant, because it has great influence in begetting 
that spirit of indulgence whicii is a necessary part of 
sweetness, and which, indeed, when our culture ie 
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complete, is, at I have Baid, inexhaustible. Tims, 
English Barbarian who examines himself will, Id 
general, find himself to be not so entirely a Barbarian 
but that he has in him, also, something of the Phih»- 
tine, and even something of the Popnlace aa welL 
And the same with Engliabmen of the two othei 
\v, olasaea. 

This is an experience which we may all verify 
every day. For instance, I myself (I again take my- 
self aa a sort of a/rpus vile to serve for illustration in 
t matter where serving for illustration may not by 
every one be thought agreeable), I myeelf am properly 
a Philistine, — Mr. Swinburne would add, the son of a 
Philistina And although, through circumstances 
which will perhaps one day be known if ever the 
affecting history of my conversion comes to be written, 
I have, for the most part, broken with the ideas and 
the tea-meetings of my own class, yet I have not, on 
that account, been brought much the nearer to the 
ideas and works of the Barbarians or of the Populaca 
Nevertheless, I never take a gun or a fishing-rod m 
my hands without feeling that I have in the ground 
I of my nature the self-same seeds which, fostered by 

■ uircumstances, do bo much to make the Barbarian ; 

I and that, with the Barbarian's advantages, I might 

I have rivalled hinL Place me in one of his great 

I fortified posts, with these seeds of a love for field- 

I sports sown in my nature, with all the means of de- 

I veloping them, with all pleasures at my command, 

I with most whom I met deferring to me, every one 1 

I met smiling on me, and with every appearance oi 
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permanence and. security before me and behind me, 
^then I too might have gro^vn, I feel, into a very 
passable child of the established faj;t, of commendable 
spirit and politeness, and, at the same time, a, little 
inaccessible to ideas and light ; not, of course, with 
either the eminent fine spirit of our type of aristo- 
cratic perfection, or the eminent turn for resist- 
ance of our type of aristocratic excess, but, according 
to the measure of the common run of mankind, some- 
thing between the two. And as to the Populace, 
who, whether he be Barbarian or Philistine, can look 
at them without sympathy, when he remembers how 
often, — every time that we snatch up a vehement 
opinion in ignorance and passion, every time that we 
long to crush an adversary by sheer violence, every 
time that we are envious, every time that we are 
brutal, every time that we adore mere power or suc- 
cess, every time that we add our voice to swell a 
blind clamour against some unpopular personage, 
every time that we trample savagely on the fallen,— 
he has found in his own bosom the eternal spirit 
of the Populace, and that there needs only a little 
help from circumstances to make it triumph in him 
untamably. 

The second thing to be home in mind I have 
indicated several times already. It is this. AH ol 
us, so far as we are Barbarians, Philistines, or Popu- 
lace, imagine happiness to consist in doing what one's 
ordinary self likes. What one's ordinary self likes 
differs according to the class to which one belongs, 
and has its severer and its lighter side j always, how> 
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ever, remaining machinery, and nothing more. Tho 
graver self of the Barbarian likes honours and con- 
sideration ; his more relaxed self, tield-sports and 
pleasure. The graver self of one kind of Philistine 
likes fanaticiam, business, and money-making ; hta 
more relaxed self, comfort and tea-meetings. Of 
another kind of Philistine, the graver self likes 
rattening ; the relaxed self, deputations, or hearing 
Mr. Odgcr speak. Tho sterner self of the Populace 
likes bawling, hustling, and smashing; tho lighter 
self, beer. But in each class there are bom a certain 
number of natures with a curiosity about their best 
self, with a bent for seeing things as they are, for 
disentangling themselves from machinery, for simply 
concerning themselves with reason and the will of 
GohI, and doing their best to make these prevail ; — 
for the pursuit, m a word, of per'fection. To certain 
manifestations of this love for perfection mankind 
have accustomed themselves to give the name of 
genius ; implying, by this name, something original 
and heaven-bestowed in the passion. But the passion 
la to be found far beyond those manifestations of it 
to which the world usually gives the name of genius, 
and in which there is, for the most part, a taleni of 
some Idnd or other, a special and striking faculty of 
execution, informed by the heaven-bestowed ardour, 
or genius. It is to be foimd in many manifestations 
besides these, and may best be called, as we have called 
it, the love and pursuit of perfection ; culture being 
the true nurse of the pursuing love, and sweetnes* 
and light the true character of the pursued perfectioo. 
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Natures with this bent emerge in ail classes, — among 
the Barbarians, among the Philistines, among tho 
Populace. And this bent always tends to take them 
out of their class, and to make their distinguishing 
characteristic not their Barbarianism or their Philis- 
tinism, but their humaniiy. They have, in general, 
a rough time of it in their livesi ; but they are sown 
more abundantly than one might think, they appear 
where and whan one least expects it, they set up a 
fire which enfilades, so to speak, the class with which 
they arc ranked j and, in general, by the extrication 
of their best self as the self to develop, and by the 
simplicity of the ends fixed by them as paramount, 
they hinder the unchecked predominance of that 
class-life which is the afiiimation of our ordinary self, 
and seasonably disconcert mankind in their worship 
of machinery. 

Therefore, when we speak of ourselves as divided 
into Barbarians, Philistines, and Populace, we must 
be undei-stood always to imply that within each of 
these classes there are a certain number of diesis, if 
we may so call them, — persons who are mainly led, 
not by their class spirit, but "by a general humane 
spirit, by the love of human peiiection ; and that this 
number is capable of being diminished or augmented. 
I mean, the number of those who will succeed in 
developing this happy instinct will be greater or 
smaller, in proportion both to the force of the original 
instinct within them, and to the hindrance or en- 
couragement which it meets with from without. In 
almost all who have it, it is mixed with some infusion 
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of the spirit of an ordinary self, some quantity t 
claas-iustinct, and even, as lias been shown, of more , 
than one class-instinct at the same time ; so that, in 
general, the extrication of the best self, the pre- 
dominance of the humane instinct, will very much 
depend upon its meeting, or not, with what is fitted 
to help and elicit it. At a moment, therefore, when 
it is agreed that we want a source of authority, and 
when it seems probable that the right source is our 
best self, it becomes of vast importance to see whether 
or not the things around us are, in general, such as 
to help and elicit our best self, and if they are not, 
to see why they are not, and the most promising way 
of mending them. 

Now, it ia clear that the very abseilce of any 
powerful authority amongst us, and the prevalent 
doctrine of the duty and happiness of doing as one 
likes, and asserting our personal liberty, must tend 
to prevent the erection of any very strict standard of 
excellence, the belief in any very paramount authority 
of right reason, the recognition of our best self as 
anything very recondite and hard to come at. It 
may be, as I have said, a proof of our honesty that 
w6 do not attempt to give to our ordinary self, as we 
have it in action, predominant authority, and to im- 
pose its rule upon other people. But it is evident 
also, that it is not easy, with our style of proceeding, 
to get beyond the notion of an ordinary self at all, or 
to get the paramount authority of a commanding best 
seU, or right reason, recognised. The learned Mar- 
tiouH Scriblerus well says ; — "the taste of the bathe* 
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is implanted by nature itself in the soul of msm ; till, 
perverted by custom or example, he ia taught, or 
rather compelled, to relish the sublime." But [with' I 
us everything seems directed to prevent any such 
peiTersiou of us by custom or example as might 
compel us to relish the sublime ; by all means we are 
encouraged to keep our natural taste for the bathos 
unimpaired. 

I have formerly pointed out how in literature the 
absence of any authoritative centre, hko an Academy, 
tends to do this. Each section of the public has its 
own literary organ, and the mass of the public is 
without any suspicion that the value of these organs 
is relative to theii^ being nearer a certain ideal centre 
of correct information, taste, and intelligence, oi 
farther away from it I have said that within certain 
limits, which any one who is likely to read this will 
have no difficulty in drawing for himself, my old 
adversary, the Saturday Review, may, on matters of 
literature and taste, be fairly enough reganled, rela- 
tively to the mass of newspapers which treat these 
matters, as a kind of organ of reason. But I re- 
member once conversing with a company of Noncon- 
formist admirers of some lecturer who had let off a 
great firework, wliich the Saturday Review said was 
all noise and false lights, and feeling my way as 
tenderly as I could about the effect of this unfavour- 
able judgment upon those with whom I was con- 
versing " Oh," said one who was their spokesman, 
with the most tranquil air of conviction, " it is true 
the Salurdav Review abuses the lecttu'e, but the Briiish 
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Banner" (I am not quite sure it was the British 
Banner, but it waa some newspaper of that stamp) 
"says that the Saturday Review is quite wrong," 
The speaker had evidently no notion that there 
was a scale of value for judgments on these topics, 
and that the judgmsnts of the Saiurday Remew 
ranked high on this scale, and those of the British 
Banner low ; the taste of the bathos implanted by 
nature in the literary judgments of man had never, 
in my friend's case, encountered any let or hind- 

I rauce. 

Just the same in religion as in literature. We 
have most of us little idea of a high standard to 
choose our guides by, of a great and profound spirit 
which is an authority while inferior spirits are none. 

\ It is enough to give importance to things that this or 
that person says them decisively, and has a large 
following of some strong kind when he aays tham. 
This habit of ours is very well shown in that able 
and interesting work of Mr. Hepworth Dixon's, 
which we were all reading lately. The Mormons, by 
One of Themselves. Here, again, I am not quite sure 
that my memory serves me aa to the exact title, but 
I mean the well-known book in which Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon described the Mormons, and other similar 
religious bodies in America, with so much detail and 
Buch warm sympathy. In thia work it seems enough 
for Mr. Dixon that thia or that doctrine has its 
Rabbi, who talis big to him, has a staunch body of 
disciples, and, above all, has plenty of rifles. Thav 
there are any fiirther stricter tests to be applied to a 
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doctrine, before it is pronounced important, never 
Beema to occur to him. " It ia easy to say," he writes 
of the Moi'mons, " that these saints are dupes and 
fanatics, to laugh at Joe Smith and his church, but 
what then t The threat facts remain. Young aud his 
people are at Utah ; a church of 20Q,000 souls ; an 
army of 20,000 rifles." But if the followers of a 
doctrine are really dupes, or worse, and its pro- 
mulgators are really fanatics, or worse, it gives the 
doctrioe no seriousness or authority the more that 
there should be found 200,000 souls,— 200,000 of the 
innumerable multitude with a natural taste for the 
bathos,— to hold it, and 20,000 rifles to defend it 
And again, of another religious organisation in 
America : " A fair and open field is not to he refused 
when hosts so mighty throw down wager of battle 
on behaK of what they hold to be true, however 
strange their faith may seem." A fair and open field 
is not to be refused to any speaker ; but tJiis solemn 
Way of heralding him is quite out of place, unless he 
has, for the best reason and spirit of man, some 
significance. "Well, but," says Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
" a theory which has been accepted by men like 
Judge Edmonds, Dr. Hare, Elder Frederick, and 
Professor Bush!" And again: "Such are, in brief, 
the bases of what Newman Weeks, Sarah Horton, 
Deborah Butler, ami the associated brethren, pro- 
claimed in Eolt's Hall as the new covenant ! " If he 
was summing op an account of the doctrine of Plato, 
or of St. Paul, and of its followers, Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon could not be more ewuestly reverential But 
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the question is, Have personages like Judge Edmonds, 
and Newman Weeks, and Elderess Polly, and ElderesB 
Antninette, and the rest of Mr. Hepworth Dixon'a 
heroes and heroines, anything of the weight and 
significance for the best reason and spirit of man that 
Plato and St. Paul have 1 Evidently they, at present, 
have not ; and a very small taste of them and their 
doctrines onght to have convinced Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon that they never could have. "But," says he, 
" the magnetic power which Shakerism is exercising 
on American thought would of itself compel us," — 
and so on. Now, so far as real thought is concerned, 
— thought which affects the best reason and spirit of 
man, the scientific or the imaginative thought of the 
worid, the only thought which deserves speaking of 
in this solemn way, — America has up to the present 
[ time been hardly more than a province of England, 
■"^d even now would not herself claim to be more 
than abreast of England ; and of this only real human 
thought, English thought itself is not just now, as we 
must all admit, the most significant factor. Neither, 
then, can Ainericau thought be ; and tlie magnetic 
power whicii Shakerism exercises on American thought 
is about as important, for the best reason and spirit 
of man, as the magnetic power which Mr. Murphy 
Bxercisea on Birmingham Protestantism. And as wa 
shall never get rid of our natural taste for the bathos 
in religion, ^ — never get access to a best self and right 
reason which may stand as a serious authority, ^bj 
treating Mr. Murphy as his own disciples treat him, 
seriously, and as if he was as much an authority ae 
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shall never get rid of it while oui 
able and popular writers treat their Joe Smiths and 
Deborah Butlers, with their so many thousands sonla 
and so many thousand rifles, in the like exaggerated 
and misleading manner, and so do their best to con- 
firm us in a bad mental habit to which we are already 
too prono. 

If our habits make it hard for us to come at the 
idea of a high best self, of a paramount authority, in 
literature or religion, liow much more do they make 
this hard in the sphere of politics ! In other coimtiies 
the governors, not depending so immediately on the 
favour of the governed, have everything to urge 
them, if they know anything of right reason (and 
it ia at least supposed that governors diould know 
more of this than the mass of the governed), to set 
it authoritatively before the community. But our 
whole scheme of government being representative, 
every one of our governors has all possible tempta- 
tion, instead of setting up before the governed who 
elect him, and on whose favour he depends, a high 
standard of right reason, to accommodate himself as 
much as possible to their natural taste for the bathos ; 
and even if he tries to go counter to it, to proceed in 
this with so much flattering and coaxing, that they 
shall not suspect their ignorance and prejudices to be 
anything very unlike right reason, or their natural 
taste for the bathos to differ much from a relish for 
the sublime. Every one is thus in every possible way 
encouraged to trust in his own heart ; but, " he that 
trusteth in his own heart," says the Wise Man, " is s 
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fool ; " and at any rate thia, which. Bishop WiisOTi 
says, is undeniahly true ; " The number of those who i 
need to be awakened is far greater than tliat of those ' 
who need comfort." 

But in our political system everybody is comforted. 
Our guides and governors who have to be elected by the 
influence of the barbarians, and who depend on their 
Favour, sing the praises of the Barbarians, and say all 
the Hmooth things that can be said of them. With Mr. 
Tennyson, they celebrate " the great broad-shouldored 
genial Englishman," with his " sense of duty," 
his " reverencQ for the laws," and his " patient force," 
who saves us from the "revolts, republics, revolutions, 
most no graver than a schoolboy's barring out," which 
upset other and less broad-shouldered nations. Our 
guides who are chosen by the Philistines and who 
have to look to their favour, tell the Pliilistines how 
" all tlie world knows that the great middle class of 
this country supplies the mind, the will, and the 
power requisite for all the great and good things 
that have to be done," and congratulate them on 
their " earnest good sense, which penetrates through 
Bophisraa, ignores commonplaces, and gives to con- 
ventional illusions their true value." Our guides who 
look to the favour of the Populace, tell them that 
" theirs are the brightest powei's of sympathy, and the 
readiest powers of action." 

Harsh things are said too, no doubt, against all the 
great classes of the community ; but these things so 
evidently come from a hostile class, and are so mani- 
festly dictated by the passions and prepossessions ol 
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a hostile class, and not by right; reason, that they 
make no serious impression on those at whom they 
are launched, but shde easily off their minds. For 
mstance, when the Keform League orators inveigh 
against our cruel and bloated aristocracy, these 
invectives so evidently show the passions and point 
of view of the Populace, that they do not sink into 
the minds of those at whom they are addressed, 
or awaken any thought or self-examination in them 
Again, wlien our aristocratical baronet describes the 
Philistines and the Populace as influenced with a kind 
of hideous mania for emasculating the aristocracy, 
that reproach so clearly comes from the wrath and 
excited imagination of the Barbarians, that it does 
not much set the Philistines and the Populace thinking. 
Or when Mr. Lowe calls the Populace drunken and 
venal, he so evidently calls them this in an agony of 
apprehension for Ids Philistine or middle-class Parlia- 
ment, which has done so many great and heroic 
works, and is now threatened with mixture and 
debasement, that the populace do not lay his words 
seriously to hearL 

So the voice which makes a permanent impression 
on each of our classes is the voice of its friends, and 
this is from the nature of things, as I have said, a 
comforting voice. The Barbarians remain in the 
belief that the great broad-shouldered genial English- 
man may he well satisfied with himself; the Philistines 
remain in the belief that the great middle class of this 
country, with its earnest common-sense penetrating 
through sophisms and ignoring commonplaces, may 
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be well satisfied with itself ; the Populace, that the 
working man with hia bright powers of sympathy and 
ready powers of action, may be well satisfied with 
himselE What hope, at this rate, of extinguishing 
the taste of the bathos implanted by nature itself in 
the soul of man, or of inculcating the belief that excel- 
lence dwells among high and steep rocks, and can 
only be reached by those who sweat blood to reach 
her? 

But it will be said, perhaps, that candidates foi 
political influence and leailership, who thus caress the 
self-love of those whose suffrages they desire, know 
quite well that they are not saying the sheer truth as 
reason sees it, but that they are using a sort of con- 
ventional language, or what we call clap-trap, which 
is essential to the working of representative institu- 
tions. And therefore, I suppose, we ought rather to 
say with Figaro ; Qui esl-ce qu'on irompe id t Now, 1 
admit that often, but not always, when our governors 
say smooth things to the aelf-love of the class whose 
political support they want, they know very well that 
they are overstepping, by a long stride, the bounds of 
truth and soberness ; and whUe they talk, they in a 
manner, no doubt, put their tongue in their cheek. 
Not always ; because, when a Barbarian appeals to 
bis own class to make him their representative and 
give him political power, he, when he pleases their 
self-love by extolling broad-shouldered genial English- 
men witli their sense of duty, reverence for the laws, 
and patient force, pleases his own self-love and extols 
himself, and is, therefore, himself ensnared by his 
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own Bmooth words. And so, too, when a Philistina 
wants to be sent to Parliament by his brother 
Philiatinea, and. extols the earnest good sense which 
characteriseR Manchester and supplies the mind, the 
will, and the power, as the Daili/ News eloquently 
flays, requisite for all the great and good things that 
have to be done, he intoxicates and deludes himself 
as weU as his brother Philistines who hear him. 

But it is true that a Barbarian often ivants the 
political support of the Philistmos ; and he unques- 
tionably, when he flatters the selfdove of Philistinism, 
and extols, in the approved fashion, its energy, 
enterprise, and self-reliance, knows that he is talking 
clap-trap, and so to say, puts his tongue in his cheek. 
On all matters where Nonconformity and its catch- 
words are concerned, this insincerity of Barbarians 
needing Nonconformist support, and, therefore, flat- 
tering the self-love of Nonconformity and repeating its 
catchwords without the least real belief in them, if 
very noticeable. When the Nonconformists, in a 
transport of blind zeal, threw out Sir James Graham's 
useful Education Clauses in 1843, one-half of their 
Parliamentary advocates, no doubt, who cried aloud 
against "trampling on the religious liberty of the 
Dissenters by taking the money of Dissenters to teach 
the tenets of the Church of England," put their tongue 
in their cheek while they so cried out. And perhaps 
there ie even a sort of motion of Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison's tongue towards his cheek when he talks of 
"the shriek of superstition," and tells the working 
i^lase that " theirs are the brightest powers of sympath}) 
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and the rea<]iest powers of action." But the point on 
which I would insist is, that this involuntary tributo 
to truth and soberness on the part of certain of our 
governors and guides never reachea at all the mass of 
us governed, to serve as a lesson to us, to abate om 
self-love, and to awaken in us a suspicion that our 
favourite prejudices may be, to a higher reason, all 
nonsense. Whatever by -play goes on among the 
more intelligent of our leaders, we do not see it ; and 
we are left to beUeve that, not only in our own eyes, 
but in the eyes of our representative and ruling men, 
there is nothing more admirable than our ordinary -i 
self, whatever our ordinary self happens to be, | 
Barbarian, Phihstine, or Populace. 

Thus everything in our pohtical life tends to hide 
from us that there is anytliing wiser than our ordinary 
selves, and to prevent our getting the notion of a 
paramount right reasoa. Royalty itself, in its idea 
the expression of the coUective nation, and a sort of 
constituted witness to its beat mind, we try to turn 
into a kind of grand advertising van, meant to give 
puhhcity and credit to the inventions, sound or 
unsound, of the ordinary self of individuals. 

lember, when I was in North Germanj ha n 
this very strongly brought to my mind in th matt 
of schools and their institution. In Prus <i, th b t 
schools are Crown patronage schools, as they a e 
called ; schools which have been established and en 
dowed (and new ones arc to this day bein^ estabhshed 
and endowed) by the Sovereign himself out of his own 
revenues, to be under the direct control and manage' 
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ment of him or of those representing him, and to serve 
as types of what schools should be. Tlie Sovereign, 
as his position raises him above many inejudicea and 
littlenesses, ami as he can always have at his tlisposal 
the best advice, has evident advantages over private 
foimdere in well planning and directing a school; 
while at the same time his great means and his great 
influence secure, to a well-planned school of his, credit 
and authority. This is what, in North Germany, the 
governors do in the matter of education for the 
governed ; and one may say that they thus give the 
governed a lesson, and draw out in them the idea 
of a right reason higher than the suggestions of an 
ordinary man's ordinary self. 

But in England how difl'erent is the pai-t which in 
this matter our governors are accustomed to play ! 
The Licensed Victuallers or the Commercial Travellers 
propose to mate a school for their children ; and I 
suppose, in the matter of schools, one may call the 
Licensed Victuallers or tlie Commercial Travellera 
ordinary men, with their natural taste for the bathos 
still strong ; and a Sovereign with the advice of men 
like Wilhelm von Humboldt or Schleiermachcr may, 
in this matter, be a better judge, and nearer to right 
reason. And it will be allowed, probably, that right 
reason would suggest that, to have a sheer school of 
Licensed Victuallers' children, or a sheer school of 
Commercial Travellers' children, and to bi'ing them 
all up, not only at home but at school too, in a kind 
of odour of hceuBcd victuahsm or of bagmanism, is 
not a wise training to give to these children. And in 
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Germany, I have said, the action of the national guidai 
or governors is to suggest and provide a better. Bat, 
in England, the action of the natidnal guides or gover- 
nors is, for a lioyal Prince or a great Minister to go 
down to the opening of the Licensed Victuallers' or 
of the Commercial Travellers' school, to take the 
chair, to extol the energy and self-rehance of the 
Licensed Victuallers or the Commercial Travellers, to 
be all of their way of thinking, to predict full success 
to their schools, and never so much as to hint to them 
that they are probably doing a very foolish thing, and 
that the right way to go to work with their children's 
ediication is quite different. And it is the same in 
almost every department of affairs. While, on the 
Continent, the idea prevails that it is the business of 
the heads and I'epresentatives of the nation, hy virtue 
y* of their superior means, power, and information, to 

set an example and to provide suggestions of right 
reason, among ns the idea is that the businesa of the 
heads and representatives of the nation is to do 
nothing of the kind, but to applaud the natural taate 
for the bathos showing itself vigorously in any part of 
I the community, and to encourage its works. 

Now I do not say that the political system of 
foreign countries has not inconvenioncea which may 
outweigh the inconveoiences of our own political 
system ; nor am I the least proposing to get rid of 
our own political system and to adopt theirs. But a 
Bound centre of authority being what, in this disquisi- 
tion, we have been led to seek, and right reason, or 
our best self, appearing alone to offer such a sound 
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centre of authority, it ia necessary to take note of the 
chief impediments which hinder, in this country, the 
extrication or recognition of this right reason as a 
paramount authority, with a view to afterwards try- 
ing in what way they can best be removed. 

This beiug borne in mind, I proceed to remark 
how not only do we get no suggestions of right reason, 
and no rebukes of our ordinary self, from our gover- 
nors, but a. kind of philosophical theory is widely 
spread among ua to the effect that there is no such 
thing at all as a best self and a right reason having 
claim to paramount authority, or, at any rate, no 
such thing ascertainable and capable of being made 
use of ; and that there is nothing but an infinite 
number of ideas and works of our ordinary selves, 
and suggestions of our natural taste for the bathos, 
pretty nearly equal in value, which are doomed either 
to an irreconcilable conflict, or else to a perpetual give 
and take ; and that wisdom consists in choosing the 
give and take rather than the conflict, and in sticking 
to our choice with patience and good Rumour. 

And, on the other hand, wa liave another philoao-i 
phical theory rife among us, to the effect that without 
the labour of perverting ourselves by custom or ex- 
ample to lehsh right reason, but by continuing all of 
us to follow freely our natural taste for the bathos, 
we shall, by the mercy of Providence, and by a kind 
of natural tendency of things, come in due time to 
relish and follow right reasoa 

The great promoters of these philosophical theories 
are our newspapers, which, no less than our ParliS' 
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mentary representatives, may be said to act the part 
of guides and governors to us ; and these favourite 
doctrines of theira I call, — or should call, if the 
doctrines were not preaciied by authorities I so much 
respect, — the first, a peculiarly British form of Athe- 
ism, the second, a peculiarly British form of Quietism, 
The first-named melancholy doctrine is preached in 
the Times with great clearness and force of style ; 
indeed, it is well known, from the example of the 
poet Lucretius and others, what great masters of style 
the atheistic doctrine has always counted among its 
promulgators. "It is of no use," says the Kmcs, "tor 
ua to attempt to force upon our neighbours our several 
likings and dislikings. We must take things as they 
ara Everybody has his own little vision of religious 
or civil perfection. Under the evident impossibOity 
of satisfying everybody, we ayree to take our stand 
on equal laws and on a system as open and liberal as 
is possible. The result is that everybody has mora 
liberty of action and of sjieaking here than anywhere 
else in the Old World." We come again here upon 
Mr. Eoebuck's celebrated definition of happiness, on 
which I have ao often commented : " I look around 
me and ask what is the state of EnglaniH Is not 
eveiy man able to say what he likes 1 I ask you 
whether the world over, or in past history, there is 
anything like itl Nothing, I pray that our un- 
rivalled happiness may last." This is the old story 
of our system of cheeks and every Englishman doing 
as he likes, which we have already seen to have been 
convenient enough so long as there were only the 
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BarbiLrians aod the Fhilistmea to do what they liked, 
but to be getting incouvenient, and productive oi 
anarchy, now that the Populace wants to do what it 
likes too, 

But for all that, I will not at once dismiss this 
famous doctrine, but will first quote another passage 
from the Times, applying the doctrine to a matter of 
which we have just been speaking, — education, "The 
difficiilty here" (in providing a national system of 
education), says the Ti-mes, "does not reside in any 
removable arrangements. It is inherent and native 
in the actual and inveterate state of things in this 
country. All these powers and personages, all these 
conflicting influences and varieties of character, exist, 
and have long esdsted among us ; they are fighting it 
out, and will long contiDue to fight it out, without 
coming to that happy consummation when some one 
element of the British character is to destroy or to 
absorb all the rest" There it is ! the various promptr 
ings of the natural taste for the bathos in this man 
and that amongst us are fighting it out ; and the day 
will never come (and, indeed, why should we wish it 
to cornel) when one man's particular sort of taste for 
the bathos shall tyrannise over another man's ; nor 
when right reason (if that may be called an element 
of the British character) shall absorb and rule them 
all. "The whole system of this country, like the 
constitution we boast to inherit, and are glad to up- 
hold, is made up of established facts, prescriptive 
authorities, existing usages, powers that be, persons 
in possession, and nommunities or classes that have 
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won dominion for themselves, and will hold it ugaiiiEt 
all comers." Every force in the world, evidently, 
except the one reconciling force, right reason ! Bar- 
barian here, Philistine there, Mr. Bradlaugh and 
Populace striking in ! — pull dovil, pull baker ! Eeally, 
presented with the mastery of style of c 
journal, the sad picture, as one gazes upon it, a 
/ tha iron and inexorable solemnity of tragic Destiny, 
After this, the milder doctrine of our other philo- 
sophical teacher, the Daily News, has, at first, some- 
thing very attractive and assuaging. The Daily News 
begins, indeed, in appearance, to weave the iron web 
of necessity round ua like the Times. "The alterna- 
tive is between a man's doing what he likes and bis 
doing what some one else, probably not one whit 1 
wiser than himself, likes." This points to tha tacit ■ 
compact, mentioned in my last paper, between the 
Barbarians and the Phihstines, and into which it is 
hoped that the Populace will one day enter; the 
compact, BO creditable to English honesty, that since 
each class has only the ideas and aims of its ordinary 
self to give effect to, none of them sbaU, if it exerciae 
power, treat its ordinary self too seriously, or attempt 
to impose it on others ; but shall let these others, — 
the fanatical Protestant^ for instance, in bis Papist- 
baiting, and the popular tribune in his Hyde Park 
anarchy-mongoring, — have their fling. But then the 
Daily News suddenly lights up the gloom of necessi- 
tarianism with bright beams of hope. " No doubt," 
it says, " the common reason of society ought ta check 
the aberrations of individual eccentricity." Thii 
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common reasou of society looks very lite our best 
self or right reason, to which we want to give autho- 
rity, by making tlie action of the Stale, or nation in 
its collective character, the espresaioQ of it. But of 
this project of ours, tlie Daily News, with its subtle 
dialectics, makes havoc. " Make the State the organ 
of the common reason ? " — it says, " You make it 
the organ of something or other, but how can you he 
certain that reason will be tJie quality which will be 
embodied in if; t " You cannot be certain of it, un- 
doubtedly, if you never try to bring the thing about j 
but the question is, the action of the State being the 
action of the collective nation, and the action of the 
collective nation carrying naturally great publicity, 
weight, and force of example witii it, whether wa 
should not try to put into the action o! the State as 
much as possible of light reason or our host self, which 
may, in this manner, come back to us with new force 
and authority ; may have visibility, form, and influ- 
ence ; and help to confirm us, in the many momenta 
when we are tempted to be our oi-dinary selves merely, 
in resisting our natural taste of the bathos rather than 
in giving way to it 1 

But no ! says onr teacher ; " It is better there 
should be an infinite variety of experiments in human 
action ; the common reason of society will in the main 
check the aberrations of individual eccentricity well 
enough, if left to its natural operation." This is what 
I call the specially Britisii form of Quietism, or a 
devout, but excessive reliance on an over-ruhng Pro- 
rideuce. Providence, as the moralists are careful to 
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tell aa, generaUy works in human affairs by human 
meana; bo, when we want to make right reaaon act 
on individual inclination, our hest self on our ordinary 
self, we seek to give it more power of doing so by ' 
giving it public recognition and authonty, and em- 
bodying it, so far as wc can, in the State. It seems 
too much to ask of Providence, that while we, on our 
part, leave onr congenital taste for the bathos to its 
natural operation and its infinite variety of experi- 
ments, Providence should mysteriously guide it into 
the true track, and compel it to relish the sublime. At 
any rate, great men and great institutions have hitherto 
seemed necessary for producing any considerable effect 
of this kind. No doubt we have an infinite variety of 
experiments and an e"ver- multiplying multitude of 
explorers. Even in these few chapters I have enume- 
rated many : the Briiish Banner, Judge Edmonds, New- 
man Weeks, Deborah Butler, Elderess Polly, Brother 
Noyes, Mr. Murphy, the Licensed Victuallers, the Com- 
mercial Travellers, and I know not how many more ; 
and the members of the noble army are swelhng every 
day. But what a depth of Quietism, or rather, what 
an over-bold call on the direct interposition of Provi- 
dence, to believe that these interesting explorers will 
discover the true track, or at any rate, " will do so 
in the main well enough " (whatever that may mean) 
if left to their natural operation j tliat is, by going on 
as they are ! Philosophers say, indeed, that we learn 
virtue by performing acts of virtue ; but to say that 
we shall Icam virtue by pei'forming any acts to which 
our natural taste for the bathos carries us, that the 
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fanatical Protestant cornea at his best self by Papist- 
baiting, or Newman Weeks and Deborah Butler at 
right reason by following their noses, this certainly 
does appear over-sanguino -J 

It is true, what we want is to make right reason 
act on individual reason, the reason of individuals ; 
all our search for authority has tliat for ita end and 
aim. The DaUy News saya, I observe, that all my 
argument for authority "has a non-intellectual root;" 
and from what I know of my own mind and ita 
pioverty I think this so probable, that I should be 
inchned easily to admit it, if it were not that, in the 
first place, nothing of this kind, perhaps, should be 
admitted without examination ; and, in the second, a 
way of accounting for the charge being made, in this 
particular instance, without good grounds, appears to 
present itself. What seems to me to account here, 
perhaps, for the charge, is the want of flexibility of our 
race, on which I have so often remarked. I mean, it 
being admitted that the conformity of the individual 
reason of the fanatical Protestant or the popular rioter 
with right reason is our true object, and not the mere 
restraining them, by the strong arm of the State, from 
Papist- baiting, or railing-breaking, — admitting this, 
we English have so little flexibility that we cannot 
readily perceive that the State's restraining them from 
these indulgences may yet fi.K clearly in their minds 
that, to the collective nation, these indulgences appear 
irrational and unallowable, may make them [jause and 
reflect, and may contribute to bringing, with time, 
their individual reason into harmony with right reason 
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But in no country, owing to the want of intellectual 
flexibility above mentioned, is the leaning which is 
our natural one, and, therefore, needs no recommend 
ing to UB, 80 sedulously recommended, and the leaning 
which is not our natural one, and, therefore, does not 
need dispraising to us, so sedulously dispraised, as in 
oura. To rely on the individual being, with ua, tha 
natural leaning, we will hear of nothing but the good 
of relying on the individual ; to act through the col- 
lective nation on the individual being not our natural 
leaning, we will hear nothing in recommendation of 
it. But the wise know that we often need to hear 
most of that to which we are least inclined, and even 
to learn to employ, in certain circumstances, that which 
is capable, if employed amiss, of being a danger to us. 
Elsewhere this lb certainly better understood than 
hera In a recent number of the Westminster Review, 
an able writer, but with precisely our national want 
of flexibility of which I have been speaking, has un- 
earthed, I see, for our present needs, an English trans- 
lation, published some years ago, of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt's book. The Sjyhere and Duties of Government. 
Humboldt's object in this book is to show that the 
operation of government ought to be severely limited 
to what directly and immediately relates to the security 
of person and property. Wilhelm von Humboldt, one 
of the most beautiful souls that have ever existed, 
used to say that one's business in life was first to per- 
fect one's self by all the means in one's power, and 
aeoondly, to try and create in the world aroimd one 
an aristocracy, the most numerous that one possibly 
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could, of talents and charactera. He saw, of course, 
that, in the end, everything comes to this, — that the 
individual must act for himself, and must be perfect 
in himself ; and he lived in a country, Germany, 
where people were disposed to act too little for them- 
selves, and to rely too much on the Government. 
But even thus, such was hia flexibility, so little was 
he in bondage to a mere abstract maxim, that he saw 
very well that for his purpose itself, of enabling the 
individual to stand perfect on hia own foimdations 
and to do witliout the State, the action of the Stato 
would for long, long yeai'B be necessary. And soon 
after he wrote his book on The Sphere and Buties oj 
Gmemmeni, Wilhelm von Humboldt became Minister 
of Education in Prussia ; and from hia ministry all 
the great reforms which give the control of Prussian 
education to the State, — the transference of the man- 
agement of i)ublic schools from their old boards of 
trustees to the State, the obligatory State-examina- 
tion for schoolmasters, and the foundation of the great 
Stat«-University of Berlin, ^take their origin. This 
his English reviewer says not a word of. But, writing 
for a people whose dangers lie, as we have seen, on 
tlie side of their unchecked and unguided individual 
action, whosi 
an over-reliai 
of Wilhelm 
them in thoii 
just what m 
them, he lea 
the manner, it will be observed, in which we have 



of them lie on the side of 
ce on the State, he quotes just so much 
ron Humboldt's example as can flatter 
propensities, and do them no good ; and 
ght make thorn think, and be of use to 
'es on one side. This precisely recalls 
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Been that our royal and noble personages proceed witii 
tie Licensed Victuallers. 

In France the action of the State on individuals is 
yet more preponderant than in Germany; and tha 
need which friends of human perfection foel for what 
may enable the individual to staud perfect on his own 
foundations is all the stronger. But what Bays one of 
the staunchest of these friends, M. Eenan, on State 
action; and even State action in that very sphere 
where in France it is most excessive, the sphere of 
education? Here are his words : — " A Liberal believes 
in liberty, and liberty Bignifies the non-intervention ' 
of the State. Bui such an ideal is sHll a long way off 
from, us, and the very means to remove ii to an indejmiit 
distance would be preasely the State's wUhdraimng its 
odiM too soon." And this, he adds, is even truer of 
education than of any other department of public 
alTairB. 

We see, then, how indispensable to that human 
perfection which we seek is, in the opinion of good 
judges, some public recognition and estabhshment of 
our best self, or right reason. We see how oiu' habits 
and practice oppose themselves to such a recognition, 
and the many inconveniences which we therefore 
suffer. But now let us try to go a little deeper, and 
to find, beneath our actual habits and practice, the 
very ground and cause out of which they spring. 



CHAPTER IT. 



I HELLENISM. 



Tuis fundamental ground is our prefereDce of doing 
to thinking. Now this preference is a main element 
in our nature, and as we study it we find ouraelveB 
opening up a number of large questions on every 



Let me go hack for a moment to Bishop Wilson, 
who Bays ; " First, never go against the hest light you 
have ; secondly, take care that your light be cot 
darkness." Wo show, as a nation, laudable energy 
and persistence in walking according to the best 
light we have, but are not quite careful enough, 
perhaps, to see that our light be not darkness. Thia 
is only another version of tfie old story that energy 
is our strong point and favourable characteristic, 
rather than intelligence. But we may give to thia 
idea a more general form stJll, in which it will have 
a yet larger range of application. We may regard 
tliis energy driving at practice, this paramount sense 
of the obligation of duty, self-control, and work, this 
earnestness ir going manfully with the best light we 
have, as one 'orce, And we may regard the intelli- 
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geoce driving &t those ideas which are, after ail, the 
basis of right practice, tho ardent sense for all the 
new and changing combinations of them which man's 
development brings with it, the indomitable impulse 
to know and adjust them perfectly, as another force. 
And these two forces wc may regard as in some sense 
rivals, — rivals not by the necessity of their own 
nature, but as exhibited in man and his history, — 
and rivals dividing the eni[iire of the world between 
them. And to give these forces names from the two 
races of men who have supplied the most signal and 
splendid manifestations of them, we may call them 
respectively the forces of Hebraism and Hellenism. 
Hebraism and Hellenism, — between these two points 
of influence moves our world. At one time it feels 
more powerfully the attraction of one of them, at 
another time of the other ; and it ought to be, though 
it noTer ia, evenly and happily balanced between 
them. 

The final aim of both Hellenism and Hebraism, ai 
of all great spiritual disciplines, is no doubt the same: 
man's perfection or salvation. The very language 
which they both of them use in schooling us to reach 
this aim is often identical Even when their langnage 
indicates by variation, — sometimes a broad variation, 
often a but slight and subtle variation, — the different 
courses of thought which are uppermost in each dis- 
cipline, even then the unity of the final end and aim 
is still apparent. To employ the actual words of that 
discipline with which we ourselves are e11 of as most 
familiar, and the words of which, therefore, come 
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most home to us, that final end and aim is " that we 
might be partakers of the divine nature." These are 
the words of a Hebrew apostle, but of Helleuism and 
Hebraism aUke this is, I sajr, the Him Wheii the 
two are confronted, as they very ofton are confronted, 
it is nearly always with what I may call a rhetorical 
purpose ; the speaker's whole design is to exalt and 
enthrone one of the two, and he uses the other only as 
a foil and to enable him the better to give effect to his 
purpose. Obviously, with ua, it ia usually Hellenism 
which is thus reduced to minister to the triumph of 
Hebraism. There is a sermon on Greece and the 
Greek spirit by a man never to be mentioned without 
interest and respect, Frederick Robertson, in which 
this rhetorical use of Greece and the Greek spirit, 
and the inadequate exhibition of them necessarily 
consequent upon this, is almost ludicrous, and would 
be censurable if it were not to be explaiued by the 
exigencies of a sermon. On the other hand, Heinrich 
Heine, and other writers of his sort, give us the 
spectacle of the tables completely turned, and of 
Hebraism brought in just as a foil and contrast to 
Hellenism, and to make the superioiity of HeUenistu 
more manifest In both these cases there is injustice 
and misrepresentation. The aim and end of both 
Hebraism and Hellenism is, as I have said, one and 
the same, and this aim and end is august and admir- 
able. 

Still, they pursue this aim by very different courses. 
The uppermost idea with Hellenism is to see things 
aa they really ar_e ; the uppermqsLidea with Hebraism 
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is conduct and obedience. Nothing can do away witli 
this ineffaceable difference. The Greek quarrel with 
the body and its desires is, that they hinder right 
thinking; the Hebrew quarrel with them is, that they 
hinder riglit acting. " He that keepeth the law, 
ha ppy is h e ; " " Blesaed is the man that f e areth t he 
Eternal, that delislitet h greatly in his command - 
menta : " — -that ia the Hebrew notion of felicity ; and, 
pursued with passion and tenacity, this notion would 
not let the Hebrew rest till, as ia well known, he had 
at last got out of the law a network of prescriptions 
to enwrap his whole life, to govern every moment of 
it, every impulse, every action. The Greek notion j»f 
fehcityj on the other hand^ ia perfectly conveyed in 
these words of a great French moraliat_|^ " Cest h 
bonhtH'T (fes homines," — when? when they abhor that 
which is evill — no; when they exercise themselves 
in the law of the Lord day and night 1 — no; when 
they die daily 1 — no ; when they walk about the New 
Jerusalem with palms in their hands I— no ; but when 
they think aright, when their thought hits: "jjwnd 
tig psnsent juste." At the bottom of both the Greek 
and the Hebrew notion is the desire, native in man, 
L'fw reason and the will of God, the feeling after th e 
K^flJYfpfl nTdpr--iii a word, the love of God. But, 
vhila Hebraism seizes upon certain plain, capital in- 
timations of the universal order, and rivets itself, one 
inay say, with unequalled grandeur of earnestness 
Uld intensity on the study and observance of them, 
bjfce bent of H ellenism is to follow, with flexible 
I jittivity, the whole play of tho_ universal orderj to_b« 
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a pprehensive of missing any p a rt of it , of sacrificing 
one part to another, to slip away from resting in this 
or that intimation of it, however capital. An un- 
clouded clearness of mind, an unimpeded play of 
thought, is what this bent drives at T he governing 
id ea of HeWemamiasponta/natyofconsBiousness,- tha t of 
Hebraism, skictn^ss of co nscience. 

Clu-istianitychanged nothing in this essentia! bent of 
Hebraism to set doing above knowing. Self -conquest, 
self-devotion, tJie following not our own individual 
will, but the will of God, obedience, is the fundamental 
idea of this form, also, of the discipline to which we 
have attached the general name of Hebraism. Only, 
as the old law and the network of prescriptions with 
which it enveloped human life were evidently a 
motive-power not driving and searching enough to 
produce the result aimed at, — patient continuance 
in well-doing, self-conquest, — Christianity substituted 
for them boimdless devotion to that inspiring and 
affecting pattern of self-conquest offered by Jeaus 
Christ ; and by the new motive-poWer, of which the 
essence wis this, though the love and admiration of 
Christian churches have for centuries been employed 
in varying, amplifying, and aborning the plain de- 
scription of it, Christianity, as St. Paul truly says, 
"establishes the law," and in the strength of the 
ampler power which she haa thus supplied to fulfil 
it, has accomplished the miracles, which we all see, of 
her history. 

So long as we do not forget that both Hellenism 
and Hebraism are profound and admirable manifesta 
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dona of man's life, tendencies, and powere, and that 
both of them b''"i at a like final result, we can hardly 
ineist too strongly on the divergence of line and of 
operation with which they proceed It is a diver- 
gence so great that it most truly, as the prophet 
Zechariah says, " has raised up thy sona, Zion, 
against thy sons, Greece ! " The difference whether 
it is by doing or hy knowing that we set moat atore, 
and the pi-actical consequences which follow from 
this difference, leave their mark on all the history of 
our race and of its development. Language may be 
abundantly quoted from both Hellenism and Hebraism 
to make it seem that one foDows the same current as 
the other towards the same goal. They are, trul y, 
borne towards the same goal ; b ut the currents which 
bear them are infinitely d ifferent. It is true, Solomon 
will praise knowing : "Understanding is a well-spring 
of life unto him that hath it" And in the Now 
Testament, again, Jesus Christ ia a " hght," and 
"truth makes ua free." It is true, Aristotle will 
undervalue knowing : " In what concerns virtue," 
aays he, "three things are necessary — knowledge, 
deliberate will, and perseverance; but, whereas the 
two last are all-important, the first is a matter of 
little importance." It is true that with the same 
impatience with which St. James enjoins a man to bs 
not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of (he work, Epictetus 
exhorts ua to do what we have demonstrated to our- 
Belves we ought to do ; or he taunts us with futility, 
for being armed at all points to prove that lying is 
wrong, yet all the time continuing to lie. It is true, 
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Plato, in words which are almost the words of the 
New Testament or the Imitation, calk lifo a learning 
to die. But underneath the superficial agreement 
the fundamental divergenca stil]_suhsists. The uu- 
dsrstandinf: of Solomon is " the walking in th e way 
of the commandments ; " this is "the way of peace," 
and it is of this that blessedness comes. In the New 
Teatamant, the truth which gives us the peace of God 
and makes us free, is the love of Christ constraining 
us to crucify, as he did, and with a like purpose of 
moral regeneration, the flesh -with its affections and 
tusts, and thus establishing, aa we have seenj the law. 
The moral virtues, on the othai hand, are with Aris- 
totle but the porch and access to the intel lectual, and 
with these last is bles s edn ess. That partaking of the 
divine life, which both Hellenism and Hebraism, as 
we have said, fix as their crowning aim, Plato ex- 
pressly denies to the man of practical virtue merely, 
of self-conquest with any other motive than that of 
perfec t intellectual vision . He reserves it for the 
lover of pure knowledge, of seeing things as they 
really are, — the tfuko/iaGil^. 

Bot h Hellen ism an d Hebraism arise out o f the 
wants of human nature, and address thomselveB to 
8atistying_ those _wants. _ But their methods are so_ 
differentj they lay stress on such different points, 
and call into being by their respyctive disciplines 
such different activities, that the facu which human 
na ture presents when it passes from the hands of 
one of t}iem to those of the other, is no longer .the 
same. To ^ct rid of one's ignorance, to soo thin gs 
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ideal which HoUei i isTn hold s out before h u man 
nature ; and from the aimphcity and charm of this 
ideal, HelleQism, and human life in the hands of 
Eellenism, is invested with a kind of aerial ease, 
clearness, and radiancy ; they are full of what we 
call sweetness and light. Difficulties are kept ou t 
o f view, anil the beauty and r ationalness of the 
ideal have all our thoughts. __l^he best man is he 
who most tries to peWect himself, and th e happies t 
man is he who most feels tlKit he is pcrfccti nia: h im 
self," — th is account of the matter by Soc rates, tha 
true Socrates of the 3IeniitrabUi<i, has something so 
simple, spontaneous, and unsophisticated about it, 
that it seems to fill us with clearness and hope when 
we hear it But tliere is a saying which I have 
heard attributed to Mr. Carlyle about Socrates, — 
a very happy saying, whether it is really Mr. Car- 
lyle's or not, — which exceliently marks the essential 
point in which Hebraism differs from Hellenism, 
"Socrates," this saying goes, "is terribly at ease in 
Zion." Hebraism, — and here is the source of its 
wonderful strength, — haa a lways "be en severel y pro- 
occupicd 'ivith an awful sense of the impossibility of 
being at ease in Zion ; of the difEcultiea which oppose 
themselves to man's jursuit or attainment of that 
perfection of which Socrates talks sohqpofully, and, 
as from this point of view one might almost say, so 
glibly. It is all very well to talk of getting rid of 
one's ignorance, of seeing things in their reality, 
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seeing them in thoii' beauty ; but how is this to be 
done when t here is spme thiag which thwarta an d 
spoils all our effort s 1 

Tiiia something is sin; and the space which sin 
fills ia Hebraism, as compared with Hellenism, is 
indeed prodigious. This obstacle to perfection fills 
the whole scene, and perfection appears remote and 
rising away from cai'th, in the background. Under 
the name of sin, the difficulties of knowing oneself 
and conquering oneself which impede man's passage 
to perfection, become, for Hebraism, a positive, active 
entity hostile to man, a mysterious power which 1 
heard Dr. Pusey the other day, in one of his impres- 
sive sermoDB, compare to a hideous hunchback seated 
on our shoulders, and which it is the main business 
of our lives to hate and oppose. Th e discipline of 
the 01d_ Testament m ay be summed up as a discip- 
line teaching iia to abhor and flee from sin ; the 
discipline of the New Testament, as a discipline 
teaching us to die to iL As Hellenism speaks of 
thinldng cleaily, seein j; th ings in their §ssence_and 
beauty, as a grand and precious feat for man to 
achieve, so Hebraism speaks of becoming^ conscious ' 
of sin, of awakening to a ,eeDae of mt ^ aa a feat of 
this kind. It is obvious to what wide divergence 
these difl'eritig teudencies, actively followed, must 
lead. As oue passes and repasses from Hellenism 
to Hebraism, from Plato to St. Paul, one feels in- 
clined to rub one's eyes and ask oneself whether 
man is indeed a gentle and simple being, showing 
the traces of a noble and divine nature i or an im- 
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happy chained captive, labouring with groanings 
that cannot be uttered to free himself from the 
body of this death. 

Apparently it was the Hellenic conception of 
human nature which was unsound, for the world 
could not live by it. Absolutely to call it unsound, 
however, ia to fall into the common error of its 
Hebraidng enemies; but it was unsound at that 
particular moment of man's development, it waE 
premature. The indispensable basis of conduct and 
self-control, the platform upon which alone the per- 
fecdon aimed at by Greece can coma into bloom, 
was not to be reached by our race so easily ; cen- 
turies of probation and discipline were needed to 
bring us to it. Therefore the bright promise of 
Hellenism faded, and Hebraism ruled the world. 
Then was seen that astonisiung spectacle, so well 
marked by the often-quoted words of the prophet 
Zechariah, when men of all languages and nations 
took hold of the skirt of him that was a Jew, saying : 
— " We will go tcilh i/tM, /or we have heard that God is 
wUk you." And the Hebraism which thus received 
and ruled a world all gone out of the way and alto- 
gether become unprofitable, was, and could not but 
be, the later, the more spiritual, the more attractive 
development of Hebraism. It was Christianity; 
that is to say, Hebraism aiming at self-conquest and 
rescue from the thrall of vile affections, not by 
obedience to the letter of a law, but by conformity 
to the image of a self-sacrificing example. To a 
world stricken with moral enervation Christianity 
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offered its spectacle of an iiispired self-sacrifite j to 
men who refused themselves nothing, it showed one 
who refused himself everything; — "my Saviow ban- 
ished joy I" says George Herhert. When tho olina 
fmKS, the life-giving and Joy-giving power of nature, 
BO fondly cherished by the Pagan woi'ld, could nol 
save her followera from self -dissatisfaction and ennui, 
the severe words of the apostle came hracingly and 
refreshingly: "Let no man deceive you with vain 
words, for because of these things cometh the wrath 
of God upon the children of disobedience." Through 
age after age and generation after generation, our 
race, or all that part of our race which was most 
living and progressive, was ba^tked into a death; and 
endeavoiired, by suffering in the flesh, to cease from 
sin. Of this endeavour, the animating labours and 
afflictions of early Christianity, the touching asceti- 
cism of mcdiiEval Christianity, are the great historical 
manifestations. Literary monuments of it, each in 
its own way incomparable, remain in the Epistles of 
St, Paul, in St Augustine's Confessions, and in the 
two original and simplest boobs of the Imitation.' 

Of two disciplines laying their main stress, tho 
one, on clear intelligence, thfl other, on firm obedi- 
ence ; the one, on comprehensively knowing the 
grounds of one's duty, the other, on diligently prac- 
tising it; the one, on taking all possible care (to use 
Bishop Wilson's words again) that the light we have 
be not darkness, the other, that according to the 
beat light we have we diligently walk,— the priority 
' The two first books. 
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Datumlly belongs to that discipline trhich braces all 
man's moral powers, and fomids for him an indis 
pensable basis of character. And, therefore, it ia 
jastly said of the Jewish people, who were charged 
with setting powerfully forth that side of the divine 
order to which the words conscknce and self-fxmqaed 
point, that they were " entrusted with the oracles 
of God;" as it is justly said of Christianity, which 
followed Judaism and which set forth this side with 
a much deeper effectiveness and a much wider in- 
fluence, that the wisdom of the old Pagan world was 
foolishness compared to it No words of devotion 
and admiration can be too strong to render thanks 
to these beneficent forces which have so borne for- 
ward humanity in its appointed work of coming to 
the knowledge and possession of itself; above all, 
in those great moments when their action was the 
wbolesomest and the most necessary, 

But the evolution of these forces, separately and in 
themselves, is not the whole evolution of humanity, — 
their single history is not the whole history of man : 
whereas their admirers are always apt to make it 
stand for the whole history. Hebraism and Hellenism 
are, neither of them, the law of human development, 
as their admirers are prone to make them ; they w'e, 
each of t hem, a mtn hiiiims to human deve lopment, — 
august contributions, invaluable contributions; and 
each showing itself to us more august, more invalu- 
able, more preponderant over the other, according to 
the moment in which we take them, and the relation 
in which we stand to them. The nations of out 
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modem world, childcen of that iiumensc and salutarj- 
movement which broke up the Pagan world, inevitably 
stand to Hellenism in a relation which dwarfs it, and 
to Hebraism in a relation which magnifies it. They 
are inevitably prone to take Hebraism as the law of 
human development, and not as simply a contribution 
to it, however precious. And yet the lesson must 
perforce be learned, that the human spirit is wider 
than the most priceless of the forces which bear it 
onward, and that to the whole development of man 
Hebraism itself is, like Hellenism, but a contribution. 
Pcrhajts we may help ourselves to see this clearer 
by an illustration drawn from the treatment of a 
single great idea which has profoundly engaged the 
human spirit, and has given it eminent opportunities 
for showing its nobleness and energy. It surely must 
be perceived that the idea of immortality, as this idea 
rises in its generality before the human spirit, is 
something grander, truer, and more satisfying, than 
it is in the particular forms by which Sti Paul, in 
the famous fifteenth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and Plato, in the PJusdo, endeavour to 
develop and establish it. Surely we cannot but feel, 
that the argumentation with which the Hebrew 
apostle goes about to expound this great idea is, after 
all, confused and inconclusive ; and that the reason- 
ing, drawn from analogies of likeness and equality, 
which is employed upon it by the Greek philosopher, 
is over-subtle and sterile. Above and beyond the 
inadequate solutions which Hebraism and Hellenism 
here attempt, extends the immense and august pro 
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blem itself, imd tlie huitian spiiit which gave birth to 
it. And thJB eingle illustration may Buggcst to ua 
how the same thing happens in other cases also. 

But meanwliile, by alternations of Hebraism and 
Hellenism, of a man's intellectual and moral impulses, 
of the effort to see things as they really are, and the 
sBort to win peace by aelf-conquest, the human spirit 
proceeds ; and each of these two forces has its appointed 
hours of culmination and seasons of rule. As the 
great movement of Christianity was a triumph of 
Hebraism and man's mcral impulses, so the great 
movement which goes by the name of the_E 
ing and rc-instatement of i 
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We in England, 
the devoted children of Protestantism, chiefly know 
the Eenascence by its subordinate and secondary side 
of the Reformation. The Eeformati on haa been ofte n 
calle d a Hebraiaing revjvaJ, a r eturn to the ardour and 
sincereness of primitive Christianity. No one, how- 
ever, can study tlie development of Protestantism 
and of Protestant churches without feeling that into 
the Eeformation too, — Hebraising child of the Re- 
nascence and offspring of its fervour, rather than iis 
intelligence, as it undoubtedly was, — the subtle 
Hellenic leaven of the Renascence found its way, and 
thai the exact respective parts, in the Reformation, 
of Hebraism and of Hellenism, are not easy to 

' I have ventured to give: to the foreign word Renaissaact:,— 
destijied to bocome of more common use amongst U9 b£ tha 
movement which it denotes cornea, hs it wiU eoidb, increasinglj 
to interest na, — an Engliith form. 
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Beparate. But what we may with truth say is, thai 
all which Protestantism was to itself clearly conscious 
of, all which it succeeded in clearly setting forth in 
words, had the characters of Hebraism rather than of 
Hellenism. The Reformation was strong, in that it 
was an earnest return to the Bible and to doing from 
the heart the will of God as there written. It was 
weak, in that it never consciously grasped or applied 
the central idea of the Eenascence,^the Hellenic 
idea of pursuing, in all lines of activity, the law and 
science, to use Plato's wonls, of things as they really 
are. Whatever direct superiority, therefore, Protes- 
tantism had over Catholicism was a moral supeiiority, 
a superiority arising out of its greater sincerity and 
earnestness, — -at the moment of its apparition at any 
rate, — in dealing with the heart and conscience. Its 
pretensions to an intellectual Buperiority are in general 
quite illusory. For Hellenism, for the thinking aide 
in man as distinguished from the acting side, the 
attitude of mind of Protestantism towards the Bible 
in no respect differs from the attitude of mind of 
Catholicism towards the Church. The mental habit 
of him who imagines that Balaam's ass spoke, in no 
respect differs from the mental habit of him who 
imagines that a Madonna of wood or stone winked ; 
and the one, who says that God's Church makes him 
believe what he bcheves, and the other, who says that 
God's Word makes him believe what he believes, are 
for the philosopher perfectly alike in not really and 
truly knowing, when they say God's Church and GWi 
Word, what it is they say, or whereof they affirm. 
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In the ebcteentb ceotiuy, therefore, Hellenism re- 
entered the world, and again stood in presence of 
Hebraism, — a Hebraism renewed and purged. Now, 
it has not been enough observed, bow, in the seven- 
teenth century, a fate befell Hellenism in soma 
respects analogous to that which befell it at the 
commencement of our era. The Eenascence, that 
great re-awakening of Helleniam, that irreaiBtibla 
return of humanity to nature and to seeing things as 
they are, which in art, in literature, and in physics, 
produced such splendid fruits, bad, like the anterior 
Hellenism of the Pagan world, a side of moral weak- 
ness and of relasation or insensibility of the moral 
fibre, which in Italy showed itself with the most 
startling plainness, but which in France, England, 
and other countries was very apparent too. Again 
this loss of spiritual balance, this exclusive preponder- 
ance given to man's perceiving and knowing side, this 
unnatural defect of his feeling and acting side, pro- 
voked a reaction. Let us trace that reaction where 
it most nearly concerns us. 

Science has now made visible to everybody the 
great and pregnant elements of difTerence which lie 
in race, and in how signal a manner they make the 
genius and history of an Indo-European people vary 
from those of a. Semitic people. Hellenism is of 
Indo-E\iropean growth, Hebraism is of Semitic growth; 
and we English, a nation of Indo-European stock, 
seem to belong naturally to the movement of HeUen- 
But nothing more strongly marks the essential 
unity of man, than the affinities we can perceive, in 
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thJH point or that, between members of one family ot 
peoples and members of another. And no affinity of 
this kind is more stroDgly marked than that likeness 
in the strength and prominence of the moral fibre, 
which, notwithstanding immense elements of differ- 
ence, knits in some special sort the genius and history 
of us English, and our American descendants acroBB 
the Atlantic, to the genius and history of tfie Hebrew 
people. Puritanism, wliich has been so great a power 
in the English nation, and in the strongest part of 
the English nation, was originally the reaction in the 
seventeenth century of the conscience and moral sense 
of our race, against the moral indifference and lax 
rule of conduct which in the sixteenth century came 
b with the Eenascence. It was a reaetJon of 
Hebraism against Hellenism ; and it powerfully mani- 
fested itself, as was natural, in a people with much of 
what wo call a Hebraising tiim, with a signal affinity 
for the bent which was the master-bent of Hebrew 
life. Eminently Indo-European by its humour, by the 
power it shows, through this gift, of imaginatively 
acknowledging the multiform aspects of the problem 
of life, and of thus getting itself unfixed from its oivn 
over-cortainty, of smiling at its own over-tenacity, our 
race has yet (and a great part of its strengtli lies 
here), in matters of practical life and moral conduct, 
a strong share of the assuredness, the tenacity, the 
intensity of the Hebrews. This turn manifested 
itself in Puritanism, and has had a great part in 
ghaping our history for the last two hundred years. 
Undoubtedly it checked and changed amongst us that 
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moToment of the ReDaacence which we see producing 
in the reign of Elizabeth such wonderful fruits, 
doubtedly it stopped the prominent rule and direct 
development of that order of ideas which we call by 
the name of Hellenism, and gave the first rank to a 
diiFerent order of ideas. Apparently, too, as we 
of the former defeat of Hellenism, if Hellenism was 
defeated, this shows that Hellenism was imperfect, 
and that its ascendency at that moment would not 
have been for the world's good. 

Yet there is a very important difference between 
the defeat inflicted on Hellenism by Christianity 
eighteen hundred years ago, and the check given to 
the Renascence by Puritanism. The greatness of the 
difference is well measured by the difference in force, 
beauty, significance, and usefulness, between primitive 
Christianity and Protestantism. Eighteen hundred 
years ago it was altogether the hour of Hebraism. 
Primitive Christianity was legitimately and truly the 
ascendant force in the world at that time, and the 
way of mankind's progress lay through its full 
development. Another hour in man's development 
began in the fifteenth century, and the main road of 
his progress then lay for a time through Hellenism. 
Puritanism was no longer the central current of the 
world's progress, it was a side stream crossing the 
central current and checking it. The cross and the 
check may have been necessary and salutary, but that 
does not do away with the essential difference between 
the main stream of man's advance and a cross or side 
stream. For more than two hundred years the main 
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stream of man's advance has moved towards knoiving 
himself and the world, seeing things as they are, 
spontaneity of consciDusness ; the main impulse of a 
great part, and that the strongest part, of onr nation 
has heen towards strictness of conscience. They htive 
made the secondary the principal at the wrong mo- 
ment, and the principal they have at the wrong 
moment treated as secondary. This contravention of 
the natural order has produced, as such contravention 
always must produce, a certain confusion and faLse 
movement, of which we are now beginning to feel, in 
almost every direction, the inconvenience. In all 
directions our habitual causes of action seem to be 
losing efficaciousness, credit, and control, both with 

i others and even with ourselves. Everywhere we see 

the beginnings of confusion, and we want a clue to 
some sound order and authority. This we can only 
get by going back upon the actual instincts and forces 
which rule our life, seeing them as they really are, 
connecting them with other instincts and forces, and 
enlarging our whole view and rule of lifa 
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The; matter here opened is so large, and the trains ol 
thought to which it gives rise are so manifold, that 
we must be careful to limit ourselves Bcrupulonsly to 
what has a direct beajing upon our actual discusBioa. 
^ We have found that at the bottom of our present 
unsettled state, ao full of the seeds of trouble, lies the 
notion of its being the prime right and happiness, 
for each of us, to affirm himself, and his ordinary 
self ; to be doing, and to be doing freely and as he 
likes. We have found at the bottom of it the dis- 
belief in right reason as a lawful authority. It was 
easy to show from our practice and current history 
that this is so ; but it was impossible to show why it 
ia so without taking a somewhat wider sweep and 
going into things a little more deeply. Why, in fact, 
should good, well-meaning, energetic, senaible people, 
like the bulk of our countrymen, come to have such 
light belief in right reason, and such an exaggerated 
value for their own independent doing, however 
crude 1 The answer is : because of an exclusive and 
excessive development in them, without due allowance 
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for time, place, and circumBtance, of that side of 
human nature, and that group of human forces, to 
which wo have given tlie genei'al name of Hebraism. 
Because tliey have thouglit their real and only im- 
portant homage was owed to a power concerned with 
obedience rather than with their intelligence, a power 
interested in the moral side of their nature almost 
exclusively. Thus they have been led to regard in 
themselves, as the one thing needful, slridness of eon- 
sdma, the staunch adherence to some fixed law of 
doing we have got already, instead of spontaneiiy of 
amsciousness, which tends continually to enlarge our 
whole law of doing. They have fancied themselves 
to have in their religion a sufGcient basis for the 
whole of their life fixed and certain for ever, a full 
law of conduct and a full law of thought, bo far as 
thought is needed, as well ; whereas what they really 
have is a law of conduct, a law of unexampled power 
for enabling them to war against the law of sin in 
their members and not to serve it in the lusts thereof. 
The book which contains this invaluable law they calf 
the Word of God, and attribute to it, as I have said, 
and as, indeed, is perfectly well known, a reach and 
sufficiency co-extensive with all the wants of hunian 
nature. 

This might, no doubt, be so, if humanity were not 
the composite thing it is, if it had only, or in quite 
overpowering eminence, a moral side, and the group 
of instincts and powers which we call moral. But it 
has besides, and in notable eminence, an intellectual 
side, and the group of instincts and powers which we 



call intellectual. No doubt, mankind makes in 
general its progress in a fashion which gives at one 
time full swing to one of these groups of instincts, at 
another time to the other ; and man's faculties are so 
intertwined, that when hia moral aide, and the current 
of force which we call Hebraism, is uppermost, this 
aide will manage aomehow to provide, or appear to 
provide, satisfaction for his intellectual needs; and 
when his intellectual aide, and the current of force 
which we call Hellenism, is uppermost, this again will 
provide, or appear to provide, satisfaction for men's 
moral needs. But sooner or later it becomes manifest 
that when the two sides of humanity proceed in this 
fashion of alternate preponderance, and not of mutual 
understanding and balance, the aide which is upper- 
moat does not really provide in a satisfactory manner 
for the needs of the side which ia undermost, and a 
Btate of confusion is, sooner or later, the result The 
Hellenic half of our nature, bearing rule, makes a 
sort of provision for the Hebrew half, but it turns 
out to be an ina<iequate provision ; and again the 
Hebrew half of our nature, bearing rule, makes a sort 
of provision for the Hellenic half, but this, too, turns 
out to be an inadequate provision.' The true and 
smooth order of humanity's development is not 
reached in either way. And therefore, while we 
willingly admit with the Chriatian apoatle that the 
world by wisdom, — that is, by the isolated preponder- 
ance of its intflUectual impulses, — knew not God, or 
the true order of things, it is yet necessary, also, to 
set up a sort of converse to this proposition, and to 



say likewise (what ia equally tnie) that the world by 
Puritanism knew not God. And it ia on thia con 
verse of the apostle's proposition that it ia particularly 
needful to insist in our own country just at present. 

Here, indeed, is the answer to many criticismg 
wliich have been addressed to all that wo have said 
in praise of sweetness and light. Sweetness and light 
evidently have to do with the bent or side in humanity 
which we call Hellenic. Greek intelligence has ob- 
viously for its essence the instinct for what Plato 
calls the true, firca, intelligible law of things ; the law 
of light, of seeing things as they are. Even in the 
natural sciences, where the Greeks had not time and 
means adequately to apply this instinct, and where 
we have gone a great deal further than tliey did, it is 
thia instinct which is the root of tlie whole matter 
and the ground of all our success ; and this instinct 
the world has mainly learnt of the Greeks, inasmuch 
as they are humanity's most signal manifestation of 
it Greek art, again, Greek beauty, have their root 
in the aanie impulse to see things oa they really arc, 
inasmuch as Greek art and beauty rest on fidelity to 
nature, — the besl nature, ^and on a delicate discrindna- 
tion of what this best nature is. To say we work for 
sweetness and light, then, ia only another way of 
(laying that we work for Hellenism, But, oh I cry 
many people, sweetness and light are not enough ; 
you must put strength or energy along with them, 
and make a kind of trinity of strength, sweetness and 
light, and then, perhaps, you may do some good, 
rhat is to say, we are to join Hebraism, strictness oJ 
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the moi'al conscience, and manful walking by the best 
light we have, together with Hellonisra, incnlcata 
both, and rehearse the praises of both. 

Or, rather, we may praise both in conjunction, 
but we must be careful to praise Hebraism most. 
"Culture," Bays an acute, though somewhat rigid 
critic, Mr. Sidg;vick, " diffuses sweetness and light 
I do not undervalue these blessings, but religion 
gives fire and strength, and the world wants fire and 
strength even more than sweetness and light-" By 
rehgion, let me explain, Mr. Sidgwick here means 
particularly that Puritanism on the insufficiency of 
which I have been commenting and to which he says 
I am unfair. Now, no doubt, it is possible to be a 
fanatical partisan of ligfit and the instincts which 
push us to it, a fanatical enemy of strictness of moral 
conscience and the instincts which push us to it. A 
fanaticism of this aoi't deforms and vulgarises the 
well-known work, in some respects so remarkable, of 
the late Mr. Buckle. Such a fanaticism carries its 
own mai'k with it, in lacking sweetness ; and its own 
penalty, in that, lacking sweetness, it comes in the 
end to lack light too. And the Greeks, — the great 
exponents of humanity's bent for sweetness and light 
united, of its perception that the truth of things must 
be at the same time beauty, — singularly escaped the 
fanaticism which we moderns, whether we Hellenisa 
or whether we Hebraiso, are so apt to show. They 
arrived, — though failing, as has been said, to give 
adequate practical satisfaction to the claims of man's 
moral side, — at the idea of a comprehensive adjust 
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meiit of the claims of both the sides in raan, the 
moral as well as the intellectual, of a full estimate of 
both, and of a reconciliation of both ; an idea which 
is philosophically of the greatest value, and the best 
of lessons for us modems. So we ought to have no 
difficulty in conceding to Mr. Sidgwick that manfid 
walking by the hast light one las, — fire and strength 
as he calls it, — has its high value as well as culture, 
the endeavour to see things in tbeir truth and beauty, 
the pursuit of sweetness and light But whether at 
this or that time, and to this or that set of persons, 
one ought to insist moat on the praises of fire and 
strength, or ou the praises of sweetness and light, 
must depend, one would think, on the circumstances 
and needs of that particular time and those particular 
persons. And all that we have been saying, and 
indeed any glance at the world around us shows that 
with us, with the most i^eapectable and strongest part 
of us, the ruhng force is now, and long has been, a 
Puritan force, — the care for fire ami strength, strict 
ness of conscience, Hebraism, rather than the care 
for sweetness and light, spontaneity of consciousness, 
Hellenism. 

Well, then, what is the good of our now rehears- 
ing the praises of fire and strength to ourselves, who 
dwell too excliisii'ely on them already 1 \Vhen Mr. 
Sidgwick says so broadly, that the world wants fire 
and strength even more than sweetness and light, is 
he not carried away by a turn for broad genei'alisa- 
tion 1 does he not forget that the world is not all of 
one piece, and every piece with the same needa al 
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the same time 1 It may be true that the Roman ' 
world at the beginning of our era, or Leo the Tenth's 
Court at tha time of the EeformatioD, or French 
society in the eighteenth century, needed fire and 
strength even more than sweetness and light. But 
can it be said that the Barbarians who overran the. 
empire needed fire and strength even more than 
sweetness and light ; or that the Pui'ifcans needed 
them more; or that Mr. Murphy, the Birmingham 
lecturer, and his friends, need them mora 1 

The Puritan's great danger is that he imagines 
himseli in possession of a rule telling him the ttnum 
Tiecesiariwrn, or one thing needful, and that he then 
remains satisfied with a very crude conception of what 
this rule really is and what it tells him, thinks he 
has now knowledge and henceforth needs only to act, 
and, in this dangerous stato of assurance and self- 
satisfaction, proceeds to give full swing to a number 
of the instincts of his ordinary self. Some of the in- 
stincts of his ordinary self he has, by the help of his 
rule of life, conquered ; but others which he has not 
conquered by this help he is so far from perceiving to 
need subjugation, and to be instincts of an inferior 
self, that he even fancies it to be his right and duty, 
in virtue of having conquered a limited part of him- 
self, to give unchecked siving to the remainder. He 
is, I say, a victim of Hebraism, of the tendency to 
cultivate strictness of conscience rather than spon- 
taneity of consciousness. And what he wants is fi 
larger conception of human nature, showing him tha 
Dumber of other points at which his nature roust 
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come to its best, besides the points which he himaelf 
knows and thinks of. There is bo uitum necessarium, 
or one thing needful, which can free human nature 
from the obligation of trying to come to its beat 
at all these points. The real unwm necessarium for 
us is to come to our best at all points. Instead of 
our "one thing needful," justifying in ub vulgarity, 
ignorance, violence, — our vulgarity, 
ignorance, violence, are really bo many 
touchstones which try our one thing needful, and 
which prove that in the state, at any rate, in which 
we ourselves have it, it is not all we want. And as 
the force which encourages us to stand staunch and 
fast by the rule and ground we have is Hebraism, so 
the force which encourages us to go back upon this 
rule, and to try the very ground on which we appear 
to stand, is Hellenism, — a turn for giving our con- 
sciousness tree play and enlarging its range. And 
what I say is, not that Hellenism is always for every- 
body more wanted than Hebraism, but that for Mr, 
Murphy at this particular moment, and for the great 
majority of ua hia fellow -countrymen, it is more , 
wanted. 

Nothing is more strildng than to observe in how 
many ways a limited conception of human nature, the 
notion of a one thing needful, a one side in us to be 
made uppermost, the disregard of a full and harmoni' 
ous development of ourselves, tells injui-iously on our 
thinking and acting. In the first place, our bold 
upon the rule or standard, to which we look for our 
one tiling needful, tends to become less and less neai 
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and vital, our conception of it more and more 
mechanical, and more and more unlike the thing 
itself aa it was conceived in the mind where it origi- 
nated. The dealings of Puritanism with the writings 
of St. Paul, afford a noteworthy illustration of this. 
Nowhere so much as in the wiHtinga of St, Paul, and 
in that great apostle's greatest work, the Epistle to 
the Romans, has Puritanism found what seemed to 
furnish it with the one thing needful, and to give it 
canons of truth absolute and final. Now all writings, 
as has been already said, even the most precious writ- 
ings and the most fruitful, must inevitably, from the 
very nature of things, be but contributions to human 
thought and human development, which extend wider 
than they do. Indeed, St, Paul, in the very Epistle 
of wliich we are speaking, shows, when he asks, 
'Who hath known the mind of the Lordl" — who 
hath known, that is, the true and divine order of 
things in its entirety, — that he himself acknowledges 
this fully. And we have already pointed out in 
another Epistle of St Paul a great and vital idea of 
the human spirit, — the idea of immortality, ^ — trans- 
cending and overiapping, so to speak, the expositor's 
power to give it adequate definition and expression. 

But quite distinct from the question whether St. 
Paul's expression, or any man's expression, can be a 
perfect and final expression of truth, comes the ques- 
tion whether we rightly seize and understand his 
expression as it exists. Now, perfectly to seize 
another man's meaning, as it stood in his own mind, 
ig not easy ; especially when the man is separated 
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i by such differences of race, training, time, 
and circumstances as St, Paul. But there are degrees 
of nearneaa in getting at a man's meaning ; and 
though we cannot arrive quite at what St- Paul had 
in his mind, yet we may conaa near it. And who, 
that cornea thus near it, roiiat not feel how terms 
which St. Paul employs, in trying to follow with his 
analysis of such profounri power and originality Boma 
of the most delicate, intricate, obscure, and contra- 
dictory workings and states of the human spirit, are 
detached and employed by Puritanism, not in the 
connected and fluid way in which St. Paul employs 
them, an<l for which alone words are really meant, 
but in an isolated, fixed, mechanical way, as if they 
were talismans ; and how all trace and sense of St 
Paul's true movement of ideas, and sustained masterly 
analysis, is thus lost ! Who, I say, that has watched 
Puritanisra,^ — the force which so strongly Hebraises, 
which so takes St. Paul's writings as something abso- 
lute and final, containing the one thing needful,— 
handle such terms as grace, faith, ehciwm, righteousTiess, 
but must feel, not only that these terms have for the 
mind of Puritanism a sense false and misleading, but 
also that this sense ts the most monstTOUs and gro- 
tesque caricature of the sense of St. Paul, and that 
his true meaning is by these worshippers of his words 
altogether lost 1 

Or to take another eminent example, in which not 
Puritanism only, but, one may say, the whole re- 
ligions world, by their mechanical use of St. Paul'e 
vrritin^a, can be shown to miss or change h'f real 
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meaning. The whole ruligioua world, one may Bay, 
use now the word resurredioii, — a word whicli i 
often in their thoughta and on their lips, and which 
they find so often in St. Paul's writings, — in one sense 
only. They use it to mean a rising again after the 
physical death of the body. Now it is qnite true 
that St. Paul speaks of resmrection in this senee, 
that he tries to describe and explain it, and that he 
condemns those who doubt and deny it. But it is 
true, also, that in nine eases out of ten where St 
Paul thinks and speaks of resurrection, he thinks and 
speaks of it in a sense different from this; — in the 
sense of a rising to a new life before the physical 
death of the body, and not after it. The idea on 
which we have already touched, the profound idea of 
being baptized into the death of the great exemplar 
of aelf-devotioD and self -annulment, of repeating in 
our own person, by virtue of identification with our 
exemplar, his course of self-devotion and self-annul- 
ment, and of thus coming, within the limits of our 
present life, to a new life, in which, as in the death 
going before it, we are identified with our exemplar, 
— this is the fruitful and original conception of being 
risen wUh Christ which possesses the mind of St Paul, 
and this is the central point round which, with such 
incomparable emotion and eloquence, all his teaching 
moves. For him, the life after our physical death is 
really in the main but a consequence and continuation 
of the inexhaustible energy of the new Hfe thus origi- 
nated on this side the grave. This grand Paulina 
idea of Christian resurrection is worthily rehearsed in 
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one of tJie noblest collects of the Prayer-Book, and is 
destined, no doubt, to fill a more and more important 
place in the Christianity of the future. But mean- 
while, almost as signal as the essentialness of thJB 
characteristic idea in St. Paul's teaching, is the com- 
pleteness with which the worshippers of St. Paul's 
words oa an absolute £nal ex:pression of saving truth 
have lost it, and have substituted for the apostle's 
living and near conception of a resurrection now, their 
mechanical and remote conception of a reaurrection 
hereafter. 

In short, so fatal is the notion of possessing, even 
in the most precious words or standards, the one 
thing needful, of having in them, once for all, a full 
and sufficient measure of light to guide us, and of 
there being no duty left for us except to make our 
practice square exactly with them, — so fatal, I say, is 
this notion to the right knowledge and comprehension 
of the very words or standards we thus adopt, and to 
such strange distortions and perversions of them does 
it inevitably lead, that whenever we hear that common- 
place which Hebraism, if we venture to inquire what 
a man knows, is so apt to bring out against us, in 
dispai'agement of what we call culture, and in praise 
of a man's sticking to the one thing needful,— A< 
knows, says Hebraism, Ais Bible / — whenever we hear 
this said, we may, without any elaborate defence 
of culture, content oiu^elves with answering simply ; 
" No man, who knows nothing else, knows even his 
Bible." 

Now the force which we h&ve bo much neglected. 
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Hellenism, may bo liable to fail in moral strength 
and eameBtnosB, but by the law of its nature, — the 
very eamo law which makes it sometimes deficient in 
intensity when intensity ia required, — it opposes 
itself to the notion of cutting our being in two, of 
attributing to one part the dignity of dealing with 
the one thing needful, and leaving the other part to 
take its chance, which is the bane of Hebraism. 
Essential in Hellenism is the impulse to the develop- 
ment of the whole man, to connecting and harmonis- 
ing all parta of him, perfecting all, leaving none to 
taJce their chance. 

The charactoristic bent of Hellenism, as has been 
said, ia to find the intelligible law of things, to see 
them in their true nature and as they really are. 
But many things are not seen in their true nature 
and as they really are, unless they are seen as beauti- 
ful. Behaviour is not intelligible, does not account 
for itself to the mind and show the reason for its 
existing, unless it is boautiful The same with dis- 
couTBB, the same with song, the same with worship, 
nil of them modes in which man jiroves his activity 
and expresses himself. To think that when one pro- 
duces ia these what ia mean, or vulgar, or hideous, 
one can be permitted tc plead that one has that 
within which passes show ; to suppose that the pos- 
session of what benefits and satisfies one part of our 
being can make allowable either discourse like Mr. 
Murphy's, or poetry like the hymns we all heai-, or 
places of worship like the chapels we all see, — this it 
is abhorrent to the nature of Hellenism to concede 
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And to be, like our honoured and justly honoured 
Faraday, a great natural philosopher with one side oi 
hia being and a Sandemanian with the other, would to 
Archimedes have been imposaibla 

It is evident to what a many-sided perfecting of 
man's powers and activities this demand of Hellenism 
[or satisfaction to be given to the mind by everything 
which we do, is calculated to impel our race. It has 
its dongei-a, as has been fully granted. The notion 
of this sort of equipollency in man's modes of activity 
may lead to moral relaxation ; what we do not make 
our one thing needful, we may come to treat not 
enough as if it were needful, though it is indeed very 
needful and at the same time very hard. Still, what 
aide in us has not its dangers, and which of our 
impulses can be a talisman to give us perfection out- 
right, and not merely a help to bring us towards iti 
Has not Hebraism, as we have shown, its dangers as 
well as Hellenism? or have we used so excessively 
the tendencies in ourselves to which Hellenism makes 
appeal, that we are now suffering from itl Are we 
not, on the contrary, now suHenng because we have 
not enough used these tendencies as a help towarda 
perfection ? 

For we see whither it has brought ub, the long 
exclusive predominance of Hebraism,— the insisting 
on perfection in one part of our nature and not in 
aU ; the singling out the moral aide, the side of 
obedience and action, for such intent regard ; making 
strictness of the moral conscience so far the principal 
thing, and putting off for hereafter and for another 
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world the care for being complete at all points, the 
full and hannonioua development of our humanity. 
Instead of watching and following on its ways thfl 
desire whiuh, as Plato says, " for ever through all the 
universe tends towards that which is lovely," we 
think that the world has settled its accounts with 
this desire, knows what this desire wants of it, and 
that all the impulses of our ordinary seif which do 
not conflict with the terms of this settlement, in our 
narrow view of it, we may follow unrestrainedly, 
under the sanction of some such text as " Not sloth- 
ful in business," or, " Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with all thy might," or something else of 
the same kind. And to any of these impulses we 
soon come to give that same chanicter of a mechanical, 
absolute law, which we give to our religion ; we 
regard it, as we do our religion, as an object for 
strictness of conscience, not for spontaneity of con- 
sciousness ; for unremitting adherence on its own 
account, not for going back upon, viewing in its con- 
nection with other things, and adjusting to a number 
of changing circumstances. We treat it, in short, 
juat as we treat our religion, — as machinery. It ia 
in this way that the Barbarians treat their bodily 
exercises, the Philistines their business, Mr. Spurgeon 
his voluntaryism, Mr. Bright the assertion of personal 
liberty, Mr. Beales the right of meeting in Hyde 
Park. In all those cases what is needed is a freer 
play of consciousness upon the object of pursuit; and 
in all of them Hebraism, the valuing stauncliness and 
earnestnosB more than this free play, Uie entire sub- 
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ordination of thinking to doing, has led to a mistaken 
and misleading treatment of things. 

The newspapers a abort time ago contained an I 
account of the suicide of a Mr, Smith, secretary to 
some insurance company, who, it was said, "laboured 
under the apprehension that he would come to 
poverty, and that he was eternally lost." And when 
I read these words, it occurred to me that the poor 
man who came to such a moamful end waa, in truth, 
a kind of type, — by the selection of his two grand 
objects of concern, by their isolation from everything 
else, and their juxtaposition to one another, — of all 
the strongest, most respectable, and most representa- 
tive part of our nation. " He laboured under the 
apprehension that he would come to poverty, and 
that he was eternally lost." Tho whole middle class 
have a conception of things, — a conception which 
makes us call them Pldlistines, — Just like that of this 
poor man ; though we are seldom, of course, shocked 
by seeing it take the distressing, violently morbid, 
and fatal turn, which it took with him. But how 
generally, with how many of us, are the main con- 
cerns of life Umited to these two : the concern for 
making money, and the concern tor saving our souls ! 
And how entirely does the narrow and mechanical 
conception of our secular business proceed from a 
narrow and mechanical conception of our religious 
business ! What havoc do the united conceptions 
make of our lives ! It is because the second-named 
of these two master-concerns presents to us the one 
thing needful in so fixed, narrow, and mechanical a 



way, thflt so ignoble a fellow master-concern to it u 
the tirst-named becomes [wasible ; and, . 
once admitted, takes the same rigid and absolute 
character as the other. 

Poor Mr. Smith had aincerely the nobler master- 
concern aa well as the meaner, — the concern (or saving 
his soul (according to the narrow and mechanical con- 
ception which Puritanism has ot what the salvatioo 
of the soul is), as well ns the concern for making 
money. But let ua remark how many peopJe there 
are, especially outside the limits of the serious and 
conscientious middle class to which Mr. Smith be- 
longed, who take up with a meaner master-concern,^ 
whether it be pleasure, or field-sports, or bodily 
exercises, or business, or popiUar agitation,^ who 
take up \vith one of these exclusively, and neglect 
Mr. Smith's nobler master -concern, because of the 
mechanical form which Hebraism has given to this 
noble master-concern. Hebraism 'makes it stand, as 
we have said, as something talismanic,' isolated, and 
r all-sufficient, justifying onr giving our ordinary selves 

I free play in bodily exercises, or business, or popular 

L agitation, if we have made our accounts squai'e with 

I this master-concern ; and, if we have not, rendering 

I other things indifferent, and our ordinary self all we 

P have to follow, and to follow with all the energy that 

f is in us, till we do. Whereas the idea of perfection 

[ at all points, the encou raiding in ourselves spontaneity 

L of consciousness, and letting a free play of thought 

I live and flow around all our activity, the indisposition 

I to allow one side of our activity to stand as so all- 
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important and ali-siiffidng that it makes other aides 
indifferent, — this bent of mind in ua may not only 
check us in following unreservedly a mean maator- 
coDcern of any kind, but may even, also, bring new 
life and movement into ihat aide of us with which 
alone Hebraism concerns itself, and awaken a 
healthier and less mechanical activity there. Hellen- 
ism may thus actually serve to further the designs of 
\ Hebraism. 

Undoubtedly it thus served in the first days of 
Christianity. Christianity, as has been said, occupied 
itself, like Hebraism, with the moral side of man 
exclusively, with his moral affections and moral con- 
duct; and so far it was but a continuation 6f Hebraism. 
But it transformed and renewed Hebraism by 
criticising a fixed rale, which hod become mechanical, 
and had thus lost its vital motive power ; by letting 
the thought play freely around this old rule, and 
perceive its inadequacy ; fay developing a new motive 
power, which men's moral consciousness could take 
living hold of, and could move in sympathy with. 
What was this but an importation of Hellenism, as 
we have defined it, into Hebraism! St. Paul used 
the contradiction between the Jew's profession and 
practice, his shortcomings on that very side of moral 
affection and moral conduct which the Jew and St. 
Paul, both of them, regarded aa aU in all ("Thou 
that sayest a man should not steal, dost thou steal 1 
thou that sayest a man should not commit adultery, 
dost tlioii commit adultery 1"), for a proof of the 
inadequacy of the old rule of life in the Jew's 
VOL. m. 
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mechauical conceptioii of it ; and tried to reECue Mm 
by making liia consciousness play freely around thu 
rule, — that is, by a so far Hellenic treatment of it. 
Even so we, too, when we hear bo much said of the 
growth of commercial immorality in our serioua 
middle class, of the melting away of habits of strict 
probity before the temptation to get quickly rich and 
to cut a figure in the world ; when we see, at any 
rate, so much confusion of thought and of practice 
in thia great representative class of our nation, — may 
we not be disposed to say, that this confusion shows 
that his new motive-power of grace and imputed right- 
eousnesB has become to the Puritan as mechanical, 
and with as ineffective a hold upon his practice, as the 
old motive-power of the law was to the Jew) and 
that the remedy is the same as that which St. Paul 
employed, — an importation of what we have called Hel- 
lenism into his Hebraism, a making bis consciousness 
flow freely round hia petrified rule of hfe and renew 
iti Only irith this difference: that whereas St. 
Paul imported Hellenism within the limits of our 
moral part only, this part being still treated by him 
as all in all ; and whereas he well-nigh exhausted, 
one may say, and used to the very uttermost, the 
possihilitiea of fruitfully importing it on that side 
exclusively ; we ought to try and import it, — guiding 
ourselves by the ideal of a human nature harmoniously 
perfect in all points, — into aU the lines of our activity. 
Only by so doing can we rightly quicken, refresh, 
and renew those very instincts, now so much bafiled, 
to which Hebraism makes appeal 
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But if we will not be warned by the confusion 
visible enough at pi'esent iu our thinking aad acting, 
that we are in a false line in having developed our 
Hebrew side bo exclusively, and our Hellenic aide so 
feebly and at random, in loving fixed rules of action 
so much more than the intelligible law of things, let 
ua listen to a remarkable testimony which the opinion 
of the world around us offers. All the world now ' 
sets great and increasing value on three objects which 
have long been very dear to ua, and pursues them in 
its own way, or tries to pursue them. These three ^ ' 
objects are industrial enterprise, bodily exercises, and 
freedom. Certainly wo have, before and beyond our 
neighbours, given ourselvea to these three things 
with ardent passion and with high success. And 
this our neighbours cannot but acknowledge ; and 
they must needs, when they themaelvea turn to these 
thiDga, have an eye to oiir example, fmd take aome- 
thing of our practice. —^ 

Now, generally, when people are interested in an 
object of pursuit, they cannot help feeling an - ' 
enthusiasm for those who have already laboured 
successfully at it, and for their success. Not only do 
they study them, they aJso love and admire them. In 
this way a man who ia interested in the art of war 
not only acquaints himself with the performance of 
great generals, but he has an admiration and 
enthusiasm for them. So, too, one who wants to be 
a painter or a poet cannot help loving and admiring 
the great painters or poeta, who have gone before 
him and shown him the way. 
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But it ia strangB with hnw little of love, admiration, 

, or enthuaiasm, the world regards us and our freedom, 
our bodily exercises, and our industrial prowess, 
much as these things themselves arc beginning to 
interest it And is not the reason because we follow 
each of these tilings in a mechanical manner, as an 
end in and for itself, and not in reference to a general 
end of human perfection ; and this makes the pursuit 
of them uninteresting to humanity, and not what the 
world truly wants 1 It seems to them mere machinery 
that we ean, knowingly, teach them to worship, — a 
mere fetish. British freedom, British industry, 

.' British muscidarity, we work for each of these three 
things blindly, with no notion of giving each its due 
proportion and prominence, because we have no ideal 
of harmonious human perfection before our minds, to 
set our work in motion, and to guide it. So the rest 
of the world, desiring industry, or freedom, or bodily 
strength, yet desiring these not, as we do, absolutely, 
but as means to something else, imitate, indeed, of 
our practice what seems useful for them, but ua, 
whose practice they imitate, they seem to entertain 

\ neither love nor admiration for. 

^ Let us observe, on the other band, the love and 
enthusiasm excited by others who have laboured for 
these very things. Perhaps of what we call industrial 
enterprise it is not easy to find examples in former 
times ; but let us consider how Greek freedom and 
Qreek gymnastics have attracted the love and praise 
of mankind, who give so little love and praise to outs. 
And what can be the reason of this difference t 
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Surely because the Greeks pursued freedom and 
pureued gymnastics not mechanically, but with coU' 
staiit reference to some ideal of complete human 
perfection and happiness. And therefore, in spite of 
faidta and failures, they interest auil delight by their 
purauit of them all the rest of mankind, who instinc- 
tively feel that only as things ai'e iiiirsued with 
reference to this ideal are they valuable. 

Here again, therefore, as in the confusion into 
which the thought and action of even the steadiest 
class amongst us is beginning to fall, we seem to 
have an admonition that we have fostered our 
Hebraising instincts, our preference of earnestness of 
doing to delicacy and flexibnity of thinking, too 
exclusively, and have been landed by them in a 
mechanical and unfruitful routine. And again we 
seem taught that the development of our Hcllenising 
instincts, seeking ardently the intelligible law of 
things, and making a stream of fresh thought play 
freely about our stock notions and habits, is wtrnt 
is most wanted by na at present. 

Well, then, from all sides, the more we go into the 
matter, the currents seem to converge, aJid together to 
bear ufe along towards culture. If we look at the 
world outside us we find a disquieting absence of sure 
authority. We discover that only in right reason can 
we get a source of sure authority ; and culture brings 
US towards right reaaon. If we look at our own inner 
world, we find all manner of confusion arising out of 
the habits of unintelligent routine and one-sided 
growth, bo which a too exclusive worship of fire, 



■trengtb, eamestuese, aod action, has brought ub. 
What wc want is a fuller harmonious development ol 
our humanity, a free play of thought upon our routine 
notions, spontaneity of consciousness, sweetness and 
light ; and these are just what culture generates and 
fosters. We will not stickle for a name, and the 
name of culture one might easily give up, if only 
those who decry the frivolous and pedantic sort of 
culture, hut wish at bottom for the same things as we 
do, would be careful on their part, not, in disparaging 
and discrediting the false culture, to unwittingly dis- 
parage and discredit, among a people with little 
natural reverence for it, the true also. But what we 
are concerned for is the thing, not the name ; and the 
thing, call it by what name we will, is simply the 
enabhng ourselves, by getting to know, whether 
through reading, observing, or thinking, the best that 
can at present be known in the world, to come as near 
as we can to the firm intelligible law of things, and 
thus to get a basis for a less confused action and a 
more complete perfection than we have at present. 

And now, therefore, when we aie accused of 
preaching up a spirit of cultivated inaction, of pro- 
voking the earnest lovers of action, of refusing to lend 
a hand at uprooting certain definite evils, of despairing 
to find any lasting truth to minister to the diseased 
spirit of our time, we shall not be so much confounded 
and embarrassed what to answer for ourselves. We 
shall say boldly that we do not at all despair of finding 
iome lasting truth to minister to the diseased spirit 
of our time ; but that we have discovered the best 
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way of fiudiiig this to be Dot so much by lending a 
hand to our friends and countrymen in their actual 
operations for the removal of certain definite evils, 
but r;tther in getting our friendB and countrymen to 
seek culture, to let their consciousness play freely 
round their present operations and the stock notions 
on which tliey are founded, show what these are like, 
and how related to the intelligible law of things, and 
auxiliary to true human perfection. 
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But an unpretending writer, without a philosophy 
based on inter-dependent^ subordinate, and coherent 
principles, must not presume to indulge himself too 
much in generalities. He must keep close to the 
level ground of common fact, the only saie ground 
tor understandings without a scientific equipment 
Therefore, since I have spoken bo slightingly of the 
practical operations in which my friends and country- 
men are at this moment engaged for the removal of 
certain definite evils, I am bound to take, before 
concluding, some of those operations, and to make 
them, if I can, show the truth of what I have 
advanced. 

Probably I could hardly give a greater proof of my 
confessed inexpertness in reasoning and arguing, than 
by taking, for my first example of an operation of 
this kind,' the proceedings for the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, which we are now witnessing.^ It , 
Beems so clear that this is surely one of those opera- 1 
tiona for the uprooting of a certain definite eril inf 
1 Written in 1860. 
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vbicii one's lilierm] fncnds engage, and have a right 
to complain, and to get impstieiit, and to reproscb 
one with delicate CoaservaUve scepticism and culli- 
rated iiiActioa, il one does not lend a hand to help 
them. This doe^ indeed, seem evident ; and yet this 
operation comes eo promineatlj' before us at this 
moment,^ — it so challenges cTerybody's regard, — that 
one Eeema cowardly in blinking it. So let us venture 
to try and see whetiier thia conspicuous operation is 
one of those ronnd which we need to let our con- 
sciousness play freely and reveal what manner of 
spirit we are of in doing it; or whether it is one 
which by no means a<lmits the application of thia 
doctrine of ours, and one to which we ought to lend 
a hand immediately. 



Now it seems plain that the present Cburch- 
establisbmeDt in Ireland is contrary to reason and 
justice, in so far as the Church of a very small 
minority of the people there taies for itself all the 
Church- property of the Irish people. And one would 
think, that property, assigned for the purpose of pro- 
viding for a people's religious worship when that 
worship was one, the State should, when that worship 
is spht into several forms, apportion between those 
several forms. But the apportionment should be 
made with due regard to circumstances, taking account 
only of great difl'ereoces, which are likely to be last- 
ing, and of considerable communions, which are likely 
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to represent profound and widespread religious cl 
teristica. It should overlook petty differences, i 
have no serious reason for lasting, and inconsiderablfl 
communions, which can hardly he taken to express 
any broad and necessary religious hneaments of oar ] 
common nature. This is just in accordance with that 1 
maxim about the State which we have more than \ 
onca used : The Stale is of the religioTi of all Us citisens, 
jcithout the faTtadmm of any of Ihem, Those who deny 
this, either think so poorly of the State that they do 
not like to see religion condescend to touch the State, 
or they think so poorly of religion that they do not j 
like to see the State condescend to touch religion. J 
But no good statesman will easily think thus un- 
worthily either of the State or of religion. 

Our statesmen of both parties were inclined, one 
may say, to follow the natural line of the State's duty, 
and to make in Ireland some fair apportionment of 
Church-property between large and radically divided 
religious communions in that country. But then it 
was discovered that in Great Britain the national 
mind, as it is called, is grown averse to endowments 
for religion and will make no new ones ; and though 
this in itself looks general and solemn enough, yet 
there were found political philosophers to give it a 
look of more generality and more solemnity still, and 
to elevate, by their dexterous command of powerful 
and beautifiU language, this supposed edict of the 
British national mind into a sort of formula for ex- 
pressing a great law of religious transition and progresi 
for all the world. 
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But wo, who, having ho coherent philosophy, must 
Dot let ourselves philosopliiae, only see that the Eng- 
lish and Scotch Nonconfonniats have a great horror 
of establishments and endowments tor religion, which, 
they assort, were forbidden by Jesus Christ when he 
Bftid : " My Idngdom is not of this world ; " and that 
the Nonconformist* will be delighted to aid statesmen 
in disestablishing any church, but wil! suffer none to 
be established or endowed if they can help it. Then 
we see that the Nonconformists make the strength of 
the Liberal Majoiity in the House of Commons ; and 
that, therefore, the leading Liberal statesmen, to get 
the support of the NonconfoiToista, forsake the notion 
of faii'ly apportioning Church -property in Ireland 
among the chief religious communions, declare that 
the national mind has decided against new endow- 
ments, and propose simply to disestablish and dis- 
endow the present establishment in Ireland without 
establishing or endowing any other. The actual 
power, in short, by virtue of which the Liberal party 
in the House of Commons is now trying to disestablish 
the Irish Church, is not the power of reason and 
justice, it is the power of the Nonconformists' anti- 
pathy to Church establishments. 

Clearly it is this ; because Liberal statesmen, re- 
lying on the power of reason and justice to help them, 
proposed something quite different from what they 
now propose ; and they proposed what they now 
propose, and talked of the decision of the national 
mind, because they had to rely on the English and 
Scotch Nonconformists. And clearly the Noncon- 
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fonniats are actuatad by antipiibhy to e 
not by antipathy to the injustice and irrationality oi 
tbe present appropriation of Church-property in Ire 
land ; because Mr. Spurgeon, in liis eloquent and 
memorable letter, expressly avowed that he would 
Booner leave things as they are in Ireland, that is, 
he would sooner let the injustice and irrationality ol 
the present appropriation continue, than do anything 
to iet up the Eonian image, — that is, than give the 
Catholics their fair and reasonable share of Church- 
property. Most indisputably, therefore, we may affirm 
that the real moving power by which the Liberal party 
are now operating the overthrow of the Irish estab- 
lishment is the antipathy of tbe Nonconformists to 
Church-estabhshments, and not the sense of reason 
or justice, except so far as reason and justice may be 
contained in this antipathy. And thus the matter 
stands at present. 

Now surely we must all see many incDnveniencea 
in performing the operation of uprooting this evil, the 
Irish Church -establishment, in this particular way. 
As waa said about industry and freedom and gymnas- 
tics, wo shall never awaken love and gratitude by thia 
mode of operation ; for it is pursued, not in view of 
reason and justice and human perfection and all that 
enkindles the enthusiasm of men, hut it is piu-sued in 
view of a certain stock notion, or fetish, of the Non- 
conformists, which proscribes Church -establishments. 
And yet, evidently, one of the main bonofita to be got 
by operating on tJie Irish Church is to win tbe affec- 
tions of the Irish people. Besides thia, an operation 
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performed in virtue of a mechanical nile, or fetish, 
like the supposed decision of the English national 
taind against new endowments, does nob easUy inspire 
respect in its adverss,rie3, and make their opposition 
feeble and hardly to be persisted in, as an operation 
evidently done in virtue of reason and justice might 
For reason and justice have in them something per- 
suasive and irresistible ; but a fetish or mechanical 
maxim, like this of the Nonconformists, has in it 
nothing at all to conciliate either the affections or the 
understanding. Nay, it provokes the counter-employ- 
ment of other fetishes or mechanical maxims on the 
opposite side, by which the confusion and hostility 
already prevalent are heightened. Only in this way 
can be exiplained the apparition of such fetishes as 
are beginning to be set up on the Conservative side 
against the fetish of the Nonconformists : — The Con- 
stUuHon m danger .' The bulwark of British freedom 
menaced ! The lamp of the Eeformalion pvi aui! No 
Popery/ — and so on. To elevate these against an 
operation relying on reason and justice to back it, is 
not so easy, or so tempting to human infirmity, as to 
elevate them against an operation relying on the 
Nonconformists' antipathy to Church-establishments 
to back it. For after all, No Popery I is a rallying 
cry which touches the human spirit quite aa vitally 
Eis No Church-establishmenls ! — that is to say, neither 
the one nor the other, in themselves, touch the 
human spirit vitally at all. 

Ought the believers in action, then, to be so im- 
patient with us, if we say, that even forthe sake of 
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Lhis operation of theirs itself and its Batisfactoiy 
accomplishment, it is more important to make 
eonaciousness play freely round the stock notion oi 
habit on which their operation relies for aid, than to 
lend a hand to it straight away 1 Clearly they onght 
not; because nothing is so efiectual for operating as 
reason and justice, and a free play of thought will 
either disengage the reason andjustice lying hid in the 
Nonconformist fetish, and make them effectual, or else 
it will help to get this fetish out of the way, and to let 
statesmen go freely where reaaon and justice take them. 
So, suppose we take this absolute rule, this me- 
chanical maxim of Mr. Spurgeon and the Nonconfor- 
mists, that Church - establishments are bad things 
because Jesus Christ said : "My kingdom is not of 
this world." Suppose we try and make our con- 
sciousness bathe and float this piece of petrifaction, — 
for such it now is, — and bring it ivithin the stream 
of the vital movement of our thought, and into rela- 
tion with the whole intelligible law of things. An 
enemy and a disputant might probably say that much 
of the machinery which Nonconformist themselves 
employ, — the Liberation Society which exists already, 
and the Nonconformist Union which Mr. Spurgeon 
desires to see existing, — come within the scope of 
Christ's words as well as Church - establishments. 
This, however, is merely a negative and contentious 
way of dealing with the Nonconfonnist masim; 
whereas what we desire is to bring this maxim 
within the positive and vital movement of our 
thought. We say, therefore, that Jesus Christ's 
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words mean that his religion ia a force of iuwanl 
persuasion acting on the soul, and not a force of out- 
frard conetraint acting on the body ; and if the 
Nonconformist maxim against Church- establishments 
and Church-endoM-menta has warrant given to it from 
what Christ thus meant, then their maxim is good, 
even though their own practice in the matter of the 
Liberation Society may be at variance with it. 

And here we cannot but remember what we have 
formerly auid about religion, Miss Cobbe, and the 
British College of Health in the New Eoad. In 
religion there are two parts, the part of thought and 
speculation, and the part of worship and devotion. 
Jesus Christ certainly meant his religion, as a force 
of inward persuasion acting on the soul, to employ 
both parts as perfectly aa possible. Now thought and 
speculation is eminently an individual matter, and 
worship and devotion is eminently a collective matter. 
It does not help me to think a thing more clearly that 
thousands of other people are thinking the same; but 
it does help me to worship with more emotion that 
thousands of other people are worshipping with me. 
The consecration of common consent, antiquity, public 
establishment, long-used rites, national edifices, is 
everything for religious worship. " Just what makes 
worship impressive," says Joubert, "is its publicity, 
its external manifestation, its sound, its splendour, 
its observance universally and visibly holding its 
sway through all the details both of our outward and 
of our inwaril lite." Worship, therefore, should have 
'bat divides us, and should 
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be SB much as possible a common and public act ; as 
Jonbert aays again : " The best praycra are those 
which have nothing distinct about them, and which 
are thus of the nature of simple adoration." For, 
" the same devotion," as he says in another place, * 
" unites men far more than the same thought and 
knowledge." Thought ami knowledge, as we have said 
before, is eminently something individual, and of our 
own; the more we possess it as strictly of our own, the 
/ more power it has on us. Man worships beat, there- 
fore, with the community; he philosophises best alona 
So it seems that whoever would truly give effect 
to Jesus Christ's declaration that bis religion is a force 
of inward persuasion acting on the soul, would leave 
our thought on the intellectual aspects of Christianity 
as individual as possible, but would make Christian 
worship as collective as possible. Worship, then, 
appears to be eminently a matter for public and 
national establishment ; for even Mr. Bright, who, 
when he stands in Mr. Spurgeon'a great Tabernacle, 
ia so ravished with admiration, will hardly say that 
the great Tabernacle and its worship are in them- 
selves, as a temple and service of religion, so impres- 
sive and afTecting as the public and national West- 
minster Abbey, or Notre Dame, with their worship. 
And when, immediately after the great Tabernacle, 
one comes plump down to the mass of private and 
individual establishments of religious worship, estab- 
lishments falling, like the British College of Health 
in the New Eoad, conspicuously short of what a 
public and national establishment might be, then one 
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cannot but feel that Jesua Christ's command to make 
his religion a force of persuasion to the soul, is, so far 
as one main source of persuasion is concerned, alto- 
gether set at nought. 

But perhaps the Nonconformists worship bo unim- 
pressively because they philosophise so keenly; and - 
one part of religion, the part of public national wor- 
ship, they have subordinated to the other part, the 
part of individual thought and knowledge? This, 
however, their organisation in congregations forbids 
ua to admit. They are members of congregations, 
aot isolated thinkers ; and a free play of individual 
tliought is at least as much impeded by membership 
of a small congregation as by membership of a great 
Church. Thinking by batches of fifties is to the full \j 
as fatal to free thought as thinking by batches of 
thousands. Accordingly, we have had occasion al- 
ready to notice that Nonconformity does not at all 
differ from the Established Church by having worthier 
or more philosophical ideas about God, and the order- 
ing of the world, than the Established Church has. 
It has very much the same ideas about these as the 
Established Church has, but it differs from the Estab- 
lished Church in that its worship is a much less col- 
lective and national affair. 

So Mr. Spurgeon and the Nonconformists seem to 
have misapprehended the true meaning of Chi'iet's 
words, My kingdom is not of this world. Because, by 
these words, Christ meant that his religion was tc 
work on the soul. And of the two parts of the soul 
on which religion works, — the thinking and specu- 
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lativa part, and tlie feeling and imaginative part, — 
NoncoDformity satisfies the first no better than the | 



Established Churches, which Christ by these words 
is supposed to have condemned, satisfy it ; and the 
second part it satisfies even worse than the Estab- 
lished <!hnrches. And thus the balance of advantage 
seems to rest with the Established Churches; and 
they seem to have apprehended and applied Christ's 
words, if not with perfect adequacy, at least less 
inadequately than the Nonconformists. 

Might it not, then, be urged with great force that 
the way to do good, in presence of this operation for 
uprooting the Church-establishment in Ireland by the 
power of the Nonconformists' antipathy to publicly 
establishing or endowing religions worship, is not by 
lending a hand straight away to the operation, and 
Hehraising, — that is, in this case, taking an imcritical 
interprotiition of certain Bible words as our absolute 
rule of conduct, — with the Nonconformists 1 It may 
,b« very well for bom Hebraisers, like Mr. Spui^eon, 
1 V ** Habraiiu ; but for Liberal statesmen to Hebraise 
It lurely unsafe, and to see poor old Liberal hacks 
Hobrai«iiig, wliose real self belongs to a kind of 
BOgHtive llnllnnism, — a stat« of moral indffi'ereuoy 
(rlthoiit intitlhtctuiil anloiir, — is even painful. And 
vhvil, by our llubruising, we neither do what HiB 
iMttsr iiiinil of Ntntusmen prompted them to do, noi 
^fln tho alTDCtioni of the people we want to conciliate 
HW yol rrihicu the opposition of oui adversuries hot 
nthor heittliltiu it, lurely it may not be unreasonabls. 
IB )lBll'*»i*" (I little, to lot our thought and cousciouB.; 
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neas play freely about our proposed operation and ita 
motives, dissolve these motives if they are unaouDd, 
— which certainly they have some appearance, at any 
rate, of being, — and create in their ste'ad, if they are, 
a set of sounder and more persuasive motives con- 
ducting to a more sohd operation. May not the man 
^^"^lo promotes this be giving the best help towards 
finding some lasting truth to minister to the diseased 
spirit of his time, and does he really deserve that the 
believers in action should grow impatient with himi 

IL 

But now to take another operation which does 
not at this moment so excite people's feelings as 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, but which, 
I suppose, woidd also be called exactly one of those 
operations of simple, practical, common-sense reform, 
aiming at the removal of some particular abuse, and 
rigidly restricted to that object, to which a Liberal 
ought to lend a hand, and deserves that other Libe- 
rals should grow impatient with him if he does not. 
This operation I had the great advantage of with 
my own ears hearing discussed in the House of 
Commons, and recommended by a powerful speech 
from that famous speaker, Mr. Bright. So that the 
effeminate horror which, it is alleged, I have of prac- 
tical reforms of this kind, was put to a searching 
test; and if it survived, it must have, one would 
think, some reason or other to support it, and can 
hardly quite merit the stigma of its present name. 
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The operation I moao was that which tho Beal 
Estate Intestacy Bill Q.imed at accomplishing, and 
the discussion on tliis bill I heard in the House of 
Commons. The bill proposed, as every one knowa, 
to prevent the land of a man who dies intestate from - 
going, aa it goes now, to his eldest son, and was 
thought, by its friends and by its enemies, to be » 
step towards abating the now almost exclusive pos- 
session of the land of this country by the people 
whom we call the Barbarians. Mr. Bright, and 
other speakers on his side, seemed to hold that 
there is a kind of natural law or fitness of things 
which assigns to all a man's children a right to 
equal shares in the enjoyment of his property 
after his death; and that if, without depriving a 
man of an Englishman's prime privilege of doing 
what he likes by making what will he chooses, you 
provide that when he makes none his land shall be 
divided among his family, then you give the sanction 
of the law to the natural fitness of things, and inflict 
a sort of check on the present violation of this by tbe 
Barbarians. 

It occuiTed to me, when I saw Mr. Bright and 
his friends proceeding in this way, to ask myself a 
question. If the almost exclusive possession of the 
land of this country by the Barbarians is a bad 
thing, is this practical operation of the Liberals, 
and the stock notion, on which it seems to rest, 
about the natural right of children to share equally 
in the enjoyment of their father's property after his 
death, the best and most effective means of dealing 
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with it? Or is it best dealt with by letting one's 
thouglit and consciousness play freely and naturally 
upon- the Barbarians, this Liheral operation, and the 
stock notion at the bottom of it, and trying to get 
as near as we can to the intelligible law of things 
as to each of them 1 

Now does any one, if he simply and naturally 
reads his consciousness, discover that he has any 
rights at all t For my part, the deeper I go in my 
own consciousness, and the more simply I abandon 
myself to it, the more it seems to tell me that I 
have no rights at all, only duties ; and that men \/ 
get this notion of rights from a process of abstract 
reasoning, inferring that the obligations they are 
conscious of towards others, others must be con- 
acious of towards them, and not from any direct 
witness of consciousness at all But it is ohvioua 
that the notion of a right, arrived at in this way, 
is likely to stand as a formal and petrified thing, 
deceiving and misleading us ; and that the notions 
got directly from our coneciousuess ought to be 
brought to bear upon it, and to control it So it is 
unsafe and misleading to say that our children have 
rights against us ; what is true and safe to say is, 
that we have duties towards our children. But who 
will find among these natural duties, set forth to ua 
by our consciousness, the otligation to leave to all 
our children an equal share in the enjoyment of our 
property) Or, though consciousness tells us we 
ought to provide for our children's welfare, whose 
consciousness tells him that the enjoynient of pro 
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perty is in itself welfare! Whether our children's 
welfare is best served by their all sharing equally in 
our projierty, depends on circiunstancoa and on tho 
state of the community in which we live. With 
this equal sharing, society could not, for example, 
have organised itself afresh out of the chaos left bj' 
the fall of the Eomau Empire; and to have an 
organised society to live iu is more for a child's 
welfare than to have an equal share of his father's 
property. 

So we see how little convincing force the stock 
notion on which the Real Estate Intestacy Bill was 
based,— the notion that in the nature and fitness of 
things all a man's children have a right to an equal 
share in the enjoyment of what he leaves,— really 
has ; and how powerless, therefore, it must of neces- 
sity be to persuade and win any one who has habits 
and interests which disinchne him to it On the 
other hand, the practical operation proposed relies 
entirely, if it is to be effectual in altering the present 
practice of the Barbarians, on the power of truth and 
persuasiveness in the notion which it seeks to conse- 
crate ; for it leaves to the Barbarians fidl liberty to 
continue their present practice, to which all their 
habits anil interests incline them, unless the pro- 
mulgation of a notion, which we have seen to have 
no vital efficacy and hold upon our consciousness 
shall hinder them. 

Are we really to adoru an operation of this kind, 
merely because it proposes to do something, with 
all the favourable epithets of simple, practical. 
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common-sense, definite ; to enlist on its side all the 
zeal of the believers in action, and to call indiffer- 
ence to it an effeminate horror of useful reforms 1 
It seems to me quite easy bo show that a free dis- 
interested play of thought on the Barbarians and 
their land-holding is a. thousand times more really 
practical, a thousand times more Likely to lead to 
some effective result, than an operation such as that 
of which we have been now speaking, For if, cast- 
ing aside the impediments of stock notions and 
mechanical action, we try to find the intelligible 
law of things respecting a great land-owning class 
such as we have in this country, does not our con- 
sciousness readily tell us that whether the perpetua- 
tion of such a class is for its own real good and for 
the real good of the community, depends on the 
actual circumstances of this class and of the com- 
munity; Does it not readily tell us that wealth, 
power, and consideration are,^and above all when 
inherited and not earned,— in themselves trying and 
dangerous things 1 as Bishop Wilson excellently 
says : " Riches are almost always abused without a 
very extraordinary grace." But this extraordinary 
grace was in great measure supplied by the circum- 
stances of the feudal epoch, out of which our land- 
holding class, with its rules of inheritance, sprang. 
The labour and contentions of a rude, nascent, and 
struggling society supplied it. These perpetually 
were trying, chastising, and forming the class whose 
predominance was then needed by society to give it 
points of cohesion, and was not so harmful to them' 
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Belves because thej -were thiia sharply tried and 
exercised. But in a luxurious, settled and easy 
society, where wealth offers the means of enjoyment 
a thousand times more, and the temptation to abuse 
them is thus made a thousand times greater, the 
exercising discipline is at the same time taken away, 
and the feudal class is left exposed to the full opera- 
tion of the natural law well put by the French 
moralist ; Pouvoir sans savoir est fort dangerevx. And, 
for my part, when I regard the young people of this 
class, it is above all by the trial and shipwreck made 
of their own welfare by the circumstances in which 
they live that I am struck. How far better it would 
have been for nine out of every ten among them, if 
they had had their own way to make in the world, 
and not been tried by a condition for which they had 
not the extraordinary grace requisite ! 

This, I aay, seems to be what a man's conscious- 
ness, simply consulted, would tell him about the 
actual welfare of our Barbarians themselves. Then, 
as to the effect upon the welfare of the community, 
how can that be salutary, if a class whicli, by the 
very possession of wealth, power and consideration, 
becomes a kind of ideal or standard for the rest of 
the community, is tried by ease and pleasure more 
than it can well bear, and almost irresistibly cairied 
away from excellence and strenuous virtue ! This 
must certainly be what Solomon meant when he 
said : "As he who putteth a stone in a sling, so is 
he that giveth honour to a fool." 

For any one can perceive how this honouring of a 
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y/ false ideal, not of intelligence and strenuous rirtue, 
but of wealth and station, [ileasure and ease, is as a 
stone from a sling to kill in our great middle class, 
in ua who are called Philistines, the desire before 
spoken of, which by natuce for ever caiTies all men 
towards that which is lovely ; and to leave instead 
of it only a blind deteriorating pursuit, for ourselves 
also, of the false ideal And in those among ns 
Philistines whom the desii'e does not wholly abandon, 
yet, having no excellent ideal set forth to nourish 
and to steady it, it meets with that natural bent for 
the bathos which together with this desire itself is 
implanted at birth in the breast of man, and is by 
that force twisted awry, and home at random hither 
and thither, and at last flung upon those grotesque 
and hideous forma of popidar religion which the more 
respectable part among us Philistines mistake for the 
true goal of man's desire after all that is lovely. And 
for the Populace this false idea is a stone which kills 
the desire before it can even arise ; so impossible and 
unattainable for them do the conditions of that which 
is lovely appear according to this ideal to be made, 
so necessary to the reaching of them by the few 
seems the falling short of them by tlie many. So 
that, perhaps, of the actual vulgarity of our Philis- 
tines and brutality of our Populace, the Barbarians 
and their feudal habits of succession, enduring out 
of their due time and place, are involuntarily the 
cause in a great degree ; and they hurt the welfare 
of the rest of the community at the same time that 
as we have seen, they hurt their own. 




But must not, now, the working in our minda < 
considerations liie these, Uy which culture, that is, 
the disinterested and active use of reading, reflection, 
/ and observation, in the endeavour to know the best 
that can be kno^vn, carries us, be really much mora 
efi'ectual to the dissolution of feudal habits and rules 
of succession in land than an operation like the Keal 
Estate Intestacy Bill, and a stock notion like that of 
the natural right of all a man's children to an equal 
share in the enjoyment of his property; since we have 
seen that this mechanical maxim is unsound, and 
that, if it is unsound, the operation relying upon it 
cannot possibly be effective? If truth and reason 
have, aa we believe, any natural, irresistible efi'ect on 
the mind of man, it must These considerations, 
when culture has called them forth and given them 
free course in our minds, will live and work. They 
will work gi'adually, no doubt, and will not bring na 
ourselves to the front to sit in high place and put 
them into effect ; but ao they will be all the more 
beneficial. Ever3fthing teaches us how gradually 
nature would have all profound changes brought 
about ; and we can even see, too, where the absolute 
abrupt stoppage of feudal habits has worked harm. 

[ And appealing to the sense of truth and reason, these 

considerations will, without doubt, touch and move 
all those of even the Barbarians themselves, who are 
(as are some of us Philistines also, and some of the 
Populace) beyond their fellows quick of feeling foi 
truth and reason. For indeed this is just one of the 

^ advantages of sweetness and light over fire and 
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Btreligth, that sweetness and light make a feudal class 
qaietly and gradually drop its feudal habits because -^ 
it sees them at variance with truth and reason, while 
fire and strength are for tearing them passionately 
off, because this claas applauded Mr. Lowe when he 
called, or was supposed to call, the working class 
drunken and venaL 

IIL 

But when once we hava begun fa recount the 
practical operations by which our Liberal friends 
work for the removal of definite evils, and in which 
if we do not join them they are apt to grow impatient 
with ua, how can we pass over that very interesting 
operation, ^the attempt to enable a man to marry . 
iiis deceased wife's sister 1 This operation, too, like 
that for abating the feudal customs of succession in 
land, I have had the advantage of myself seeing and 
hearing my Liberal friends labour at 

I was lucky enough to bo present when Mr. 
Chambers brought forward in the House of Commons 
his bill for enabling a man to marry his deceased 
wife's sister, and I heard the speech which Mr. 
Chambers then made in support of his bilL His 
first point was that God's law, — the name he always 
gave to the Book of Leviticus, — did not really forbid 
a man to marry hia deceased wife's sister. God's law 
not forbidding it, the Liberal maxim, that a man'a 
prime light and happiness is to do as he likes, ought . 
at once to come into force, and to annul any such 
check upon the assertion of personal liberty as the 
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prohibition to mairy one's decensed wife's sister. A 
distinguished Liberal supporter of Mr. Chambers, in 
tlie debate which folloivcd the introduction of the 
bill, produced a formula of much beauty and neatness 
for conveying in brief the Liberal notions on this 
head : "Liberty," said he, "is the law of human life." 
And, therefore, the moment it is ascertained that 
God's law, the Book of Leviticus, does not stop the 
way, man's law, the law of liberty, asserts its right, and 
makes us free to marry our deceased wife's sister. 

And this exactly falls in with what Mr. Hepwortk 
Dixon, who may almost he called the Colenso of love 
and marriage, — such a reTolntion does he make in 
our ideas on these matters, just as Dr. Colenso does 
in our ideas on religion, — tells us of the notions and 
proceedings of our kinsmen in America. With that 
affinity of genius to the Hebrew genius which we have 
already noticed, and with the strong belief of our 
race that liberty is the law of human life, so far as 
that fixed, perfect, and paramount rule of conscience, 
the Bible, does not expressly control it, our American 
kinsmen go again, Mr. Hepworth Dixon telta us, to 
their Bible, the Mormons to the patriarchs and the 
Old Testament, Brother Noyes to St Paul and the 
New, and having never before read anything else but 
their Bible, they now read their Bible over again, and 
make all manner of great discoveries there. All 
these discoveries are favourable to liberty, and in 
this way is satisfied that double craving so character- 
istie of our PhiHstine, and so eminently exemplified 
iu that crowned Pfuliatine, Henry the Eighth, — the 
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craving for forbidden fruit and the craving for .-- 
legality. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon's eloquent writings give cur- 
rency, over here, to these important discoveries ; bo 
that now, as regards love and. marriage, we seem to 
be entering, with all our saOs spread, upon what Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, its apostle and evangelist, calls a 
Gothic Revival, hut what one of the many news- 
papers that 80 greatly admire Mr. Hepworth Dixon'a 
lithe and sinewy style and form their own style upon 
it, calls, by a yet bolder and more striking figure, " a 
great sexual insurrection of our Anglo-Teutonic race." 
For this end we have to avert our eyes from every- 
thing Hellenic and fanciful, and to keep them steadily 
fixed upon the two cardinal points of the Bihle and 
liberty. And one of those practical operations in 
which the Liberal party engage, and in which we are 
summoned to join them, directs itself entirely, as we 
have seen, to these cardinal points, and may almost 
be regarded, perhaps, as a kind of first instalment, or 
public and pariiamentary pledge, of the great sexual 
insurrection of our Anglo-Teutonic race. 

But here, as elsewhere, what we seek is the Philis- 
tine's perfection, the development of his best self, not 
mere liberty for his ordinary self. And we no more 
allow absolute validity to his stock maxim. Liberty is 
the law of human life, than we allow it to the opposita 
maaim, which is j'nst as true, Eenouncemerd is the law 
of human life. For we know that the only perfect 
freedom is, as our rehgion says, a service ; not a 
service to any stock maxim, but an elevation of our 
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beat bbH, and a harmonising in subordination to tluB, 
and to the idea of a perfected humanity, all the multi 
tudinouB, turbilent, and blind impulses of our ordi- 
nary selves. Now, the Philistine's great defect being 
a defect in dehcacy of porception, to cultivate in him 
this delicacy, to render it independent of external 
and niechanical rule, and a law to itself, is what 
seftms to make most for his perfection, his true 
humanity. And his true humanity, and therefore 
his liappiness, appears to lie much more, so far as the 
relations of love and marriage are concerned, in be- 
coming alive to the finer shades of feeling which arise 
within these relations, in being able to enter with 
tact and sympathy into the subtle instinctive pro- 
pensions and repugnances of the person with whose 
life his own hfe is bound up, to make them his own, 
to direct and govern in harmony with them the 
arbitrary range of his personal action, and thus to 
enlarge his spiritual and intellectual life and liberty, 
than in remaining insensible to these finer shades of 
Eeeling and this delicate sympathy, in giving un- 
checked range, so far as he can, to his mere personal 
action, in allowing no limits or government to this 
except such as a mechanical external law imposes, 
and in thus really narrowing, for the satisfaction of 
hia ordinary self, hia spiritual and intellectual life and 
liberty. 

Still more miist this be so when his fixed eternal 
rule, his God's law, is supplied to him from a source 
which is less fit, perhaps, to supply final and absolute 
instructions on this particular topic of love and mar- 
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riage than on any other relAtion of human life. Bishop 
Wilson, who is full of examples of that fruitful Hellen- 
ising within the limits of Heliraism itself, of that 
renewing of the stiff and stark notions of Hebraism 
by turning upon them a atream of fresh thought and 
consciousnesB, which we have already noticed in St. 
Paul, — Bishop Wilson gives an admirable lesson to 
rigid Hehraisers, like Mr. Chamliers, asking them- 
selves : Does God's law (that is, the Book of Leviticus) 
forbid us to marry our wife's sister 1 — Doe & d s law 
(that is, again, the Book of Leviticns) all w a to 
marry our wife's sister t — when ho says : Ch t an 
duties are founded on reason, not on the s <m 

authority of God commanding what He pi G d 

cannot command us what is not fit to be believed or 
done, all his commands being founded in the neces- 
sities of our nature." And, immense as is our debt 
to the Hebrew race and its genius, incomparable as is 
its authority on certain profoundly important sides 
of our human nature, worthy as it is to he described 
as having uttered, for those aides, the voice of the 
deepest necessities of our nature, the statutes of the 
divine and eternal order of things, the law of God, — 
who, that is not manaclc'd and hoodwinked by his 
Hebraism, can beheve that, as to love and marriage, 
our reason and the necessities of our humanity have 
their true, sufficient, and divine law expressed for 
tiem by the voice of any Oriental and polygamous 
nation like the Hebrews T Who, I say, will believe, 
when he really considers the matter, that where the 
feminine nature, the feminine ideal, and our relation* 
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to them, are brought into question, the delicate and 
apprehensive genius of the Indo-European race, the 
race which invented the Muses, and chivahy, and the 
Madonna, is to find its last word on this question in 
the institutions of a Semitic people, ivhose wisest 
king had seven hundred wives and three hundred 
concubines 1 

IV. 

If here again, therefore, we minister better to the 
diseased spirit of our time by leading it to think 
about the operation our Liberal friends have in hand, 
than by lending a hand to this operation ourselves, 
let UH see, before we dismiss from our view the prac- 
tical operations of our Liberal friends, whether the 
same thing does not hold good as to their celebrated 
industrial and economical labours also. Their great! 
work of this kind is, of course, their free-trade policy. -1 
This policy, as having enabled the poor man to eat 
untaxed bread, and as having wonderfully augmented 
trade, we are accustomed to speak of with a kind of 
thankful solemnity. It is chiefly on their having been 
our leaders in this policy that Mr, Bright founds for 
himself and his friends the claim, so often asserted by 
him, to he considered guides of the blind, teachers 
of the ignorant, benefactors slowly and laboriously 
developing in the Conservative party and in the 
country that which Mr. Bright is fond of calling the 
grmdh of intelligence, — the object, as is well known, of 
dl the friends of culture also, and tho great end and 
aim of the culture that we preach. 
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Now, having first Biduted free-trade and its doctors 
fi-ith all respect, let U3 see whether even here, too, oui 
Liberal friends do not pursue their operations in a 
y mechanical way, without reference to any firm intel- 
^. ligible law of things, to human life as a whole, and 
human happiness ; and whether it is not more for our 
good, at this particular moment at any rate, if, instead 
of worshipping tree-trade with them Hebraistically, as 
a kind of fetish, and helping them to pursue it aa an 
end in and for itself, we turn the free stream of our 
thought upon their treatment of it, and see how tliis 
is related to the intelligible law of human life, and to 
national wcU-heing and happiness. In short, suppose 
we Hellenise a little with freo-trade, as we Helleniaed 
with the Real Estate Intestacy Bill, and with the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church by the power of 
the Nonconformists' antipathy to religious estabhsh- 
mente, and see whether what our reprovers beautifully 
call ministering to the diseased spirit of our time is 
best done by the Hellenising method of proceeding, 
or by the other. 

But first let us understand how the policy of free- 
trade really shapes itself for our Liberal friends, and 
how they practically employ it as an instrument of 
national happiness and salvation. For as we said 
that it seemed clearly right to prevent the Church- 
property of Ireland from being all taken for the 
benefit of the Church of a small minority, so it seems 
clearly right that the poor man should eat untaxed 
bread, and, generally, that restrictions and regulations 
which, for the supposed benefit of some particular 
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penon or dasa of persona, make the price of thingi 
nrtiricinlly high here, or iLrtificially low there, and iiy 
terfere with the natural flow of trade and commerces 
»hould be done away with. But in the policy of oaxM 
Liberal frienda free-trade means more than th 
ii speoiaUy valued as a etimulant to the produc- 
tion of wealth, as they call it, and to the increase of 
the trade, business, and population of the country. 
Wo have already seen how these things, — -trade, busi- 
nesB, and population, — are mechanicaUy pursued by 
m as ends precious in themselves, and are worshipped 
as what we call fetishes ; and Mr. Bright, I have 
already aaid, when he wishes to give the working class 
a true aense of what makes glory and greatness, tells 
it to look at the cities it has built, the railroads it has 
made, the manufactures it has produced. So to this 
idea of glory and greatness the free-trade which out 
Liberal friends extol so solemnly and devoutly, has 
aerved, — to the increase of trade, business, and popu- 
lation; and for this it is prized. Therefore, the 
taxing of the poor man's bread has, with this view of 
national happiness, been used not ao much to make 
the exiating poor man's bread cheaper or more abun- 
dant, but rather to create more poor men to eat it ; so 
that we cannot precisely aay tliat we have fewer poor 
men than we had before free-trade, hut we can say 
vrith truth that we ha,ve many more centres of in- 
dustry, as they are called, aad much more business, 
population, and manufactures. And it we are aome- 
timea a little troubled by our multitude of poor 
men, yec we know the increase of manufactures and 
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popnlation to be such u salutary thing in itself, 
and our free -trade policy begets such an admirable 
movement, creating fresh centres of industry and 
fresh poor men here, while we were thinking about 
OUT poor men there, that we are quite dazzled and 
borne away, and more and more industrial move- 
ment is called for, and our social progress seems to 
become one triumphant and enjoyable course of 
what is sometimes called, vulgarly, outrunning the 
constable. 

If, however, taking some other criterion of man's 
well-being than the cities he has built and the manu- 
factures he has produced, we persist in thinking that 
our social progress would bo happier if there were 
not 80 many of us so very poor, and in busying our- 
selves with notions of in some way or other adjusting 
the poor man and business one to the other, and not 
multiplying the one and the other mechanically and 
blindly, then our Liberal friends, the appointed doctors 
of free-trade, take us up very sharply. " Art is long," 
says the Times, "and life is short; for the most part 
we settle things first and understand them afterwards. 
Let us have as few theories as possible ; what is 
wanted is not the light of speculation. If nothing 
worked well of which the theory was not perfectly 
understood, we should be in sad confusion. The 
relations of labour and capital, we are told, are not 
understood, yet trade and commerce, on the whole, 
work satisfactorily." I quote from the Times of 
only the other day.' But thoughts like these, ae 
' Written in 1869. 
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I have often pointed out, are thoroughly Eritish 
thoughts, and we have been familiar with them foi , 
years. 

Or, if W8 want more of a philosophy of the matter , 
than this, our free-tratle friends have two axioms 
for us, axioms laid down by their justly esteemed 
doctors, which they think ought to satisfy us entirely. 
^ One is, that, other things being equal, the more popu- 
lation increases, the more does production increase lo 
keep pace with it ; because men by their numbers and 
contact call forth all manner of activities and resources 
in one another and in nature, which, when men are 
few and sparse, are never developed. The other is, 
that, although population always tends to equal the 
means of subsistence, jet people's notions of what 
subsistence is enlarge a.s civilisation advances, and 
lake in a number of things beyond the bare 
necessaries of life; and thus, therefore, is supplied 
whatever check on population is needed. But the 
error of our friends is precisely, perhaps, that they 
apply axioms of this sort as if they were self-acting 
laws which will put themselves into operation without 
trouble or planning on our part, if we will only pursue 
free- trade, business, and population zealously and 
staunchly. Whereas the real truth is, that, however 
the case might be under other circumstances, yet in 
fact, as we now manage the matter, the enlarged 
conception of what is included in sabsistence does not 
operate to prevent the bringing into the world of 
numbers of people who hut just attain to the barest 
IS of life or who even fail to attain to them ; 
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while, again, though production may increase aa popu- 
lation increases, yet it seems that the production may 
be of such a kind, and so related, or ratlier non- 
related, to population, that the population may be 
little the better for it 

For instance, with the increase of population since 
Queen Elizabeth's time the production of silk- 
stockings has wonderfully increased, and silk- 
stockings have become much cheaper, and procurable 
in greater abundance by many more people, and tend 
perhaps, as population and manufactures increase, 
to get cheaper and cheaper, and at last to become, 
according to Bastiat'a favourite image, a common free 
property of the human race, like light and air. But 
bread and bacon have not become much cheapet 
with the increase of population since Queen Eliza- 
beth's time, nor procurable in much greater abundance 
by many more people ; neither do they seem at all 
to promise to become, like light and air, a common 
free property of the human race. And if bread and 
bacon have not kept pace with our population, and 
we have many more people in want of them now 
than in Queen Elizabeth's time, it seems vain to tell 
us that silk-stockings have kept pace with our popu- 
lation, or even more than kept pace with it, and that 
we are to get our comfort out of that. 

In short, it turns out that our pui-suit of free-trade, 
as of so many other things, has been too mechanicaL i> 
We fix upon some object, which in this case is the 
production of wealth, and the increase of manufac- 
tures, population, and commerce through free trade, 
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08 a kind of oue thing nocdful, or end in itsolf ; and 
then we pursue it staunchly and mechanically, and 
Bay that it is our duty to pursue it atannchly and 
mechanically, not to see how it is related to the whole 
intelligible law of things and to full human perfec- 
tion, or to treat it as the piece of machinery, of 
varying value as its relationH to the intelligible law of 
things vary, which it really is. 

So it is of no use to say to the Times, and to our 
Liberal friends rejoicing in the possession of their 
tahsman of free-trade, that about one in nineteen of 
our population is a pauper,' and that, this being so, 
trade and commerce can hardly be said to prove by 
their satisfactory working that it matters nothing 
whether the relations between labour and capital are 
understood or not ; nay, that we can hardly be said 
not to be in sad confusion. For here our faith in the 
statinch mechanical pursuit of a fixed object comes in, 
and covers itself with that imposing and colossal neces- 
sitarianism of the Times which we have before noticed. 
And this necessitarianism, taking for granted tliat an 
increase in trade and population is a good in itself, 
one of the chiefest of goods, tells us that distuibances 
of human happiness caused by ebbs and flows in the 
tide of trade and business, which, on the whole, 
steadily mounts, are ineWtable and not to bo quar- 
relled with. This firm philosophy I seek to call to 
mind when I am in the East of London, whither my 
avocations often lead me ; and, indeed, to fortify 
myself against the depressing sights which on these 
> This »u in 1S6S. 
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occasions asBail us, I have transcribed from the Times 
one strain of this kind, full of the finest economical 
doctrine, and always carry it about with me. The 
passage is this ;— 

" The East End is tha most commercial, the most 
indnstrial, the most fluctuating region of the 
metropolis. It is always the first to sufier; for it is 
the creature of prosperity, and falls to the ground the 
instant there is no wind to bear it up. The whole of 
that region is covered with huge docJca, shipyards, 
manufactories, and a wilderness of small houses, all 
full of lite and happiness in brisk times, but in dull 
times withered and lifeless, like the deserts wo read of 
in the East Now their brief spring is over. There 
is no one to blame for this ; it is the result of Nature's 
simplest laws ! " We must all agree that it is impos- 
sible that anything can be firmer than this, or show a 
surer faith in the working of free-trade, as our Liberal 
friends understand and employ itt 

But, if we still at all doubt whether the indefinite 
multiplication of manufactories and small houses eau 
be such an absolute good in itself as to counter- 
balance the indefinite multiplication of poor people, 
we shall learn that this multiplication of poor people, 
too, is an absolute good in itself, and the result of 
divine and beautiful laws. This is indeed a favourite 
thesis with our Philistine friends, and I have already 
noticed the pride and gratitude with which they 
receive certain articles in the Times, dilating in 
thankful and solemn language on the majestic growth 
of our population. But I prefer to quote now, on 
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thia topic, the words of an ingenious young Scotch 
writer, Mr. Robert Buchanan, because he invests with 
BO much imagination and poetry this current idea oi 
the blessed and even divine character which the 
multiplying of population ia supposed in itself to have. 
"We move to multiplicity," says Mr. Robert Buchanan. 
"If there ia one quality which seems God's, and his 
exclusively, it seems that divine philoprogenitivenesa, 
that passionate love of dietribution and expansion into 
living forms. Every animal added seems a new 
ecstasy to the Maker ; every life added, a new 
embodiment of his love. He wonld swarm the earth 
with beings. There are never enough. Life, life, 
life, — faces gleaming, hearts beating, mnst fill every 
cranny. Not a corner is suffered to remain empty, 
The whole earth breeds, and God glories," 

It is a little unjust, perhaps, to attribute to the 
Divinity exclusively this philoprogenitiveness, which 
the British Philistine, and the poorer class of Irish, 
may certainly claim to share with him ; yet how 
inspiriting ia here the whole strain of thought I and 
these beautiful words, too, I carry about with me in 
the East of London, and often read them there. They 
are quite in agreement with the popular language one 
is accustomed to hear about children and large 
fanulies, which describes children as sent. And a line 
of poetry, which Mr. Robert Buchanan throws in 
presently after the poetical prose I have quoted, — 

" "Tia the old etory of llie fig-leaf time " — 
this fine line, too, naturally connects itself, when ona 
is in the East of Londoa, with the idea of God's desire 
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to sioam the earth with beings; because the swamung 
of the earth with beings does indeed, in the East ol 
London, so seem to revive the old story of the fig-leaj 
time, such a number of the people one meets there 
having hardly a rag to cover them ; and the more the 
swarming goea on, the more it promises to revive thia 
old story. And when the story is perfectly revived, 
the swarming quite completed, and every cranny 
choke-full, then, too, no doubt, the faces in the East 
of London will be gleaming faces, which Mr. Eobert 
Buchanan says it is God's desire they should be, and 
which every one must perceive they are not at present, 
but, on the contrary, very miserable. 

But to prevent all this phOosophy and poetry from 
quite limning away with us, and making us think 
with the Times, ajid our practical Liberal free-traders, 
and the British Philistines generally, that the increase 
of houses aud manufactories, or the increase of popu- 
lation, are absolute goods in themselves, to be 
mechanically pursued, and to be worshipped like 
fetishes, — to prevent this, we have got that notion 
of ours immovably fixed, of wiiich I have long ago 
spoken, the notion that culture, or the study of per- 
fection, leads us to conceive of no perfection as being 
real which is not a general perfection, embracing all 
cur fellow-men with whom we have to do. Such is 
the sympathy which binds humanity together, that 
we are, indeed, as our rehgion says, members of one 
body, aad if one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it. Individual perfection is impossible so 
long as the rest of mankind are not perfected along 
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with U8. " The muUHude of the wiae is the welfare 
of the world," says the wise man. And to thia eifect 
that excellent and often-quoted guide of ours, Bishop 
Wilson, has some striking words : — " It is not," sayi 
he, " so much our neighbour's interest as our own 
that we love him." And again he says ; " Our salva- 
tion does in some measure depend upon that cA 
others." And the autlior of the Imilaion puts the 
same thing admirably when he says : — "Ohsearior eliam 
via ad cmlian mdebatnr quando tam pauci regnum calorvm 
qTuerere curabant; the fewer there are who follow the 
way to perfection, the harder that way is to find." 
So all our fellow-men, in the East of London and 
elsewhere, we must take along with us in the progress 
towards perfection, if we ourselves really, as we pro- 
fess, want to be perfect; and we must not let the 
worship of any fetish, any machinery, such as manu- 
factures or population, — which are not, like perfection, 
absolute goods in themselves, though we think them 
so, — create for us such a multitude of miserable, 
sunken, and ignorant human beings, that to carry 
them all along with us is impossible, and perforce 
they must for the moat part be left by us in their 
degradation and wretchedness. But evidently the 
conception of free-trade, on which our liberal friends 
vaunt themselves, and in which they think they have 
found the secret of national prosperity, — evidently, I 
say, the mere unfettered pursuit of the production of 
wealth, and the mere mechanical multiplying, foi 
this end, of manufactures and population, threateni 
to create for us, if it has not created aheady, thos« 
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vaBt, miserable, immaiiageable masses of sue ken 
people, to the existence of which we are, as we hava 
seen, absolutely forbidden to reconcile onraelves, in 
spite of all that the philosophy of the Times and the 
poetry of Mr. Robert Buchanan may say to persuade 



L general seems powerless, almost as 
powerless as onr free-trading Liberal friendsj to deal 
efficaciously with our ever -accumulating masses of 
pauperism, and to prevent their accumulating still 
more. Hebraism builds churches, indeed, for these 
masses, and sends missionaries among them ; above 
all, it sets itself against the social necessitarianism of 
the Tivnes, and refuses to accept their degradation as 
inevitable. But with regard to their ever-increasing 
accumulation, it seems to be led to the very same 
conclusions, though from a point of view of its own, 
as our free-trading Liberal friends. Hebraism, with 
that mechanical and misleading use of the letter of 
Scripture on which we have already commented, is 
governed by such texts as : Be fruitfvi and mvltiply, 
the edict of God's law, as Mr. Chambers would say ; 
or by the declaration of what he would call God's 
word in the Psalms, that the man who has a great 
number of children is thereby made happy. And in 
conjunction with such texts as these, Hebraism is apt 
to place anotlier text : The poor shall )!«;«■ cease out of 
the land. Thus Hebraism is conducted to nearly the 
same notion as the popular mind and as Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, that children are sml, and that the divine 
nature takes a delight in swarming the East End of 
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London with paupers. Only, wlien they are perish- 
ing in their helplessness aiid wretchedness, it assert* 
the Christiaji duty of succouring them, instead of 
saying, like the Times : " Now their brief spring ii 
over ; there ia nobody to hlama for this ; it is the 
result of Nature's simplest laws ! " But, like the 
Times, Hebraism despairs of any help from knowledge 
and says that " what ia wanted is not the light of 
speculation." 

I remember, onlj the other day, a good man look* 
ing with me upon a multitude of children who were 
gathered before us in one of the most miserable regiona 
of London, — children eaten np with disease, half-sized, 
half-fed, half-clothed, neglected by their parents, with- 
out health, without home, without hope, — said to me : 
" The one thing really needful is to teach these little 
ones to succour one another, if only with a cup of 
cold water ; but now, from one end of the country to 
the other, one hears nothing but the cry for know- 
ledge, knowledge, knowledge ! " And yet surely, so 
long as these children are there in these festering 
masses, without health, without home, without hopc^ 
and ao long as their multitude is perpetually swelling, 
charged with misery thoy must still he for themselves, 
charged with misery they must stiU be for us, whether 
they help one another with a cup of cold water oi 
no ; and the knowledge how to prevent tbeir accumu- 
lating is necessary, even to give their moral life and 
growth a fair chance ! 

May we not, therefore, say, that neither the tnw 
Hehnusm of this good man, willing to spend and bfl 
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Bpent for these sunken nniltitudes, nor what I maj 
call the spurioiia Hebraism of our free-trading Liberal 
friends, — mechanically worshipping their fetish of the 
production of wealth and of the increase of manufac- 
tures and population, and looking neither to the right 
nor left so long as this increase goes on, — avail us 
much here ; and that here, again, what we want is 
Hellenism, the letting our consciousness play freely 
and simply upon the facta before us, and listening to 
what it tells us of the intelligible law of things as 
concerns them 1 And aurely what it tells us ia, that 
a man's children are not really sent, any more than 
the pictures upon his wall, or the horses in his stable 
are sent; and that to bting people into the world, 
when one cannot afford to keep them and oneself 
decently and not too precariously, or to bring more of 
them into the world than one can afford to keep thus, 
is, whatever the JVmes and Mr. Robert Buchanan may 
say, by no means an accomplishment of the divine 
will or a fulfilment of Nature's simplest laws, but is 
just as wrong, just as contrary to reason and the will 
of God, as for a man to hare horses, or carriages, or 
pictures, when ho cannot afford them, or to have 
more of them than he can afford ; and that, in the 
one case as in the other, the larger scale on which the 
violation of reason's law is practised, and the longer 
it is persisted in, the greater must be the confusifm 
and final trouble. Surely no laudations of free-trade, 
no meetings of bishops and clergy in the East End of 
London, no reading of papers and reports, can tell ua 
anything about our social condition which it more 
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concerns us to know than that ! and not only 
know, but habitually to have the knowledge present^ 
and to act upon it as one acta upon the knowledge 
that water wets and lire burns ! And not only the 
Bunkea populace of our great cities are concerned to 
know it, and the pauper twentieth of our fiopulation ; 
we Philistines of the middle class, too, are concerned 
to know it, and all who have to set themselves to 
make progress in perfection. 

But we all know it already ! some one will say ; it 
is the simplest law of prudence. But how little 
reality must there be in our knowledge of it ; bow 
little can wa be putting it in practice ; how little is it 
likely to [lenetrate among the poor and struggling 
masaea of our population, and to batter our condition, 
BO long as an unintelligent Hebraism of one sort 
keeps repeating aa an absolute eternal word of Grod 
the psalm-verse which says that the man who has a 
great many children is happy; or an unintelligent 
Hebraism of another sort, — that is to say, a blind 
following of certain stock notions as infallible, — 
keeps assigning as an absolute proof of national pro- 
sperity the multiplying of manufactures and popula- 
tion 1 Surely, the one set of Hebraisers have to learn 
that their psalm-verse was composed at the resettle- 
ment of Jerusalem after the Captivity, when the 
Jews of Jerusalem were a handful, an undermanned 
garrison, and every child was a blessing; and that 
the word of God, or the voice of the divine order of 
things, declares the possession of a great many 
children to be a blessing only when it really is ao I 
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And the other set of Hebraisere, have they not to 
learn that if they call their private acquaintances 
imprudent or unlucky, when, with no means of sup- 
port for them or with precarious means, they have a 
large family of children, then they ought not to call 
the State well managed and prosperous merely be- 
cause its manufactures and its citizens multiply, if 
the manufactureSj which bring new citizens into 
existence just as much as if they hail actually be- 
gotten them, bring more of them into existence than 
they can maintain, or are too precarious to go on 
maintaining those whom for a while they main- 
tained? 

Hellenism, surely, or the habit of fixing our mind 
upon the intelligible law of things, ia most salutary if 
it makes us see that the only absolute good, the only 
absolute and eternal object prescribed to us by God's 
law, or the divine order of things, is the progress 
towards perfection, — our own progress towards it 
and the progress of humanity. And therefore, for 
every individual man, and for every society of men, 
the possession and multiplication of children, like the 
possession and multiplication of horses and pictures, 
is to be accounted good or bad, not in itself, but with 
reference to this object and the progress towards it 
And as no man is to be excused in having horses or 
pictures, if his having them hinders his own or others' 
progress towards perfection and makes them lead a 
servile and ignoble life, so is no man to be excused 
for having chUdren if his having them malces him or 
others lead this, Flain thoughts of this kind are 
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Burely tho spontaneous product of our consciouaneaa, 
when it is allowed to play freely and disinterestedly 
upon the actual facts of our social condition, and 
upon our stock notions and stock habits in respect to 
it. Firmly grasped and simply uttered, 
more likely, one cannot but think, to better that 
condition, than is the mechanical pursuit of free-trade' 
by our Liberal friends. 
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So that, here as elsewhere, the practical operations 
of our Liberal friends, by which they set so much 
store, and in which they invite us to join them and 
to show what Mr. Bright calls a commendable interest, 
do not seem to us so practical for real good as they 
think ; and our Liberal friends seem to us themselves 
to need to Hellenise, as we say, a little, — that is, to 
examine into the nature of real good, and to listen to 
what their consciousnese tells them about it, — rather 
than to pursue with such heat and confidence their 
present practical operations. And it is clear that 
they have no just cause, so far as regards several 
operations of theirs which we have canvassed, to 
reproach us with delicate Conservative scepticism. 
For often by Hellenising we seem to subvert stock 
Conservative notions and usages more effectually than 
they subvert them by Hebraising. But, in truth, the 
free spontaneous play of consciousness with which 
culture tries to float our stock habits of thinking and 
■cting, is by its very nature, as has been said, di» 
L interested. Sometimes the result of floating them 
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may be ^jreeable to thia party, sometimes to that ; 
now it may be unwelcome to our so-called Liberals, 
now to our so-called Conservatives ; but what culture 
seeks is, above all, to float them, to prevent their 
being stiff and stark pieces of petrifaction any longer. 
It is mere Ilebraising, if we stop short, and refuse to 
let our consciousness play freely, whenever we or our 
friends do not happen to like what it discovers to ub. 
This is to make the Liberal party, or the Conservative 
party, our one thing needful, instead of human per- 
fection ; and we Lave seen what mischief arises from 
making an even greater thing than the Liberal or the 
Conservative party, — the predominance of the moral 
side in man, — our one thing noedfuL But wherever 
the free play of our oonsciouaness leads ua, we shall 
follow ; believing that in this way we shall tend to 
make good ab all points what is wanting to us, and 
so shall be brought nearer to our complete human 



Everything, in short, confirms as in the doctrine, 
so unpalatable to the believers in action, that our 
main business at the present moment is not so much 
to work away at certain crude reforms of which we 
have already the scheme in our own mind, as to 
create, through the help of that culture which at the 
very outset we began by praising and recommending, 
a frame of mind out of which the schemes of really 
fruitful reforms may with tirae grow. At any rate, 
we ourselves must put up with our friends' impa- 
tience, and with their reproaches against cultivated 
inaction, and must still decline to lend a hand to their 
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practical operations, until we, for our own part, at 
least, have grown a little clearer about the nature of 
real good, and have ariived nearer to a condition of 
mind out of which really fruitful and solid operations 
may spring. 

In the meanwhile, since our Liberal friends keep 
loudly and resolutely assuring us that their actual 
operations at present are fruitful and solid, let us in 
each case keep testing these operations in the simple 
way we have indicated, by letting the natural stream 
of our consciousness flow over them freely ; and if 
they stand this test successfully, then let us give them 
;, but Eot else. 
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A^NK BO we bring to an end what we had to say in 

praise of culture, and in evidence of its special utility 
for the circumstances in which we find ourselves, and 
the confuflion which en\ironB us. Through culture 
seems to lie our way, not only to perfection, but even 
to safety. Resolutely refusing to lend a hand to the 
imperfect operations of our Liberal friends, disregard- 
ing their impatience, taunts, and reproaches, firmly 
bent on trying to find in the intelligible laws of 
things a firmer and sounder basis for future practice 
tlian any which we have at present, and believing 
this search and discovery to be, lor our generation 
and circumstances, of yet more vital and pressing im- 
portance than practice itself, we nevertheless may do 
more, perhaps, we poor disparaged followers of cul- 
ture, to make the actual present, and the frame of 
society in which we live, solid and seaworthy, than 
all which our bustling politicians can do. 

For we have seen how much of our disorders and 
perplexities is due to the disbelief, among the classes 
and combinations of men, Barbarian or Philistine, 
which have hitherto governed our society, in right 
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, ill A paramriunt beat self; to the inevitaljle 
r and broiik-up of the organisations by which, 
ftMcrtiHi; im\\ expressing in these organisationa their 
onlJDarjr aolf only, they have ao long ruled ns ; and 
to thpir irreaolntion, when the society, which their 
consoienoo tells them they have made and still manage 
not with right reason but with their ordinary self, ia 
ntdaly shaken, in offering resistance to its aiibveiters. 
But (or UB, — who believe in right reason, in the duty 
ftud pOBsibility of extricating and elevating our beat 
telft in the progress of humanity towards perfection, 
— for ufl the framework of society, that theatre on 
which this august drama has to unroll itseif, is 
atored ; and whoever administers it, and however we 
may aoek to remove them from their tenure of ad- 
ministration, yet, while they administer, we steadily 
nnd with undivided heart support them in repressing 
anarchy and disorder ; because without order there 
can be no society, and without society there can be 
110 human perfection. 

And this opinion of the intolerabloness of anarchy 
we can never forsake, however our Liberal friends 
may think a little rioting, and what they call popular 
demoDBtrations, useful sometimes to their own in- 
terests and to the interests of the valuable practical 
operations they have in band, and however they may 
preach the right of an Englishman to be left to do as 
far as possible what he likes, and the duty of his 
government to indulge him and connive as much as 
possible and abstain from' all harshness of repression. 
And even when they artfully ahow us operations 
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which are undoubtedly precious, such as the abolition 
of the slave-trade, and ask us if, for their sake, foolish 
and obstinate govemmenta may not wholesomely be 
frightened by a little disturbance, the good design in 
view and the dif&cnlty of overcoming opposition to 
it being considered, — still we say no, and that monster- 
processions in the streets and forcible irruptions into 
the parks, even in professed eupport of this good de- 
sign, ought to be unflinchingly forbidden and re- 
pressed ; and that far more is lost than is gained by 
permitting them. Because a State in which law is 
authoritative and sovereign, a firm and settled course 
of public order, is requisite if man is to bring to 
maturity anything precious and lasting now, or to 
found anything precious and lasting for the future. 

Thus, in our eyes, the very framework and ex- 
terior order of the State, whoever may administer the 
State, is sacred ; and culture is the most resolute 
enemy of anarchy, because of the groat hopes and 
designs, for the State which culture teaches us to 
nourish. But as, believing in right reason, and hav- 
ing faith in the progress of humanity towards perfec- 
tion, and over labouring for this end, we grow to 
have clearer sight of the ideas of right reason, and of 
tile elements and helps of pcriection, and come 
gi'adually to fill the framework of the State with 
them, to fashion its internal composition and all its 
laws and institutions conformably to them, and to 
make the State more and more the expression, as we 
Bay, of our best self, which is not manifold, and 
vulgar, and unstable, and contentious, and ever-vary- 
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ing, but one, and noble, and nl peaceful, and 

the same for all mankind — b ha aversion shall 
we not the^i regard anarch n b wha firmneHS shall 
we not check it, when th mu h that is bo 

precious which it will endang r 

So that, for the sake of the piesent, but far more 
for the sake of the future, the lovers of culture are 
unswervingly and with a. good conscience the opposers 
of anarchy. And not as the Barbarians and Philis- 
tines, whose honesty and whose sense of humour 
make them shrink, as we have seen, from treating the 
State OB too serious a thing, and from giving it too 
much power ; — for indeed the only State they know 
of, and think they administer, is the expression of 
their ordinary self. And though the headstrong and 
violent extreme among them might gladly aim this 
with full authority, yet their virtuous mean is, as we 
have said, pricked in conscience at doing this ; and as 
our Barbarian Secretaries of State let the Park rail- 
ings be broken doivn, and our Philistine AJderman- 
Colonels let the London roughs rob and beat the 
bystanders. But wc, beholding in the State n 
preasion of our ordinary self, but even already, 
were, the appointed frame and prepared vessel of our 
best self, and, for the future, our best selfs powerful, 
beneficent, and aaci-ed expression and organ, 
arc willing and resolved, even now, to strengthen 
against anarchy the trembling hands of our Barbarian 
Home Secretaries, and the feeble knees of our Philis- 
tine Aldennan-Coloncls ; and to tell them, th!\t it 
not realij in behalf of their own ordinary self tliat 
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ihey are c^illeil ta protect the Park railings, and b) 
GUpprese the Loudon roughs, but iii behalf of the best 
self both of tliemselves and of all of us in tho future. 

Neveitheless, though for resisting anarchy the 
lovers of culture may prize and employ fire and 
strength, yet they must, at the same time, bear con- 
stantly in mind that it is not at this moment true, 
what the majority of people tell us, that the world 
wants fire and strength more than sweetness and 
light, and that things are for the most part to ba 
settled fii-st and understood afterwards. We have 
seen how much of our present perplexities and con- 
fusion this untrue notion of the majority of people 
amongst us has caused, and tends to perpetuata 
Therefore the true business of the friends of culture 
now is, to dissipate this false notion, to spread the 
belief in right reason and in a firm inteUigiblo law 
of things, and to get men to try, in preferfince ta 
staunchly acting with imperfect knowledge, to obtain 
some sounder basis of knowledge on which to act, 
This is what the friends and lovers of culture have 
to do, however the believers in action may grow im- 
patient with us for saying so, and may insist on our 
lending a hand to their practical operations and show- 
ing a commendable interest in them. 

To this insistence we must indeed turn a deaf ear. 
But neither, on the other hand, must the friends of 
culture expect to take the believers in action by 
storm, or to be visibly and speedily imi»ortant, and to 
rule and cut a figure in the world. Aristotle says 
that those for whom aJone ideas and the pursuit of 
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the intelligible law of things can, in general, have I 
much attraction, are principally the young, filled with J 
generous spirit and with a passion for perfectionji 
but the maas of mankind, he says, follow 
goods for real, bestowing hardly a thought upon tras'l 
sweetness and light; — "and to Ih^r lives," he addi-f 
mournfully, " who can give another and ■ 
rhythm 1" But, although those chiefly attracted by 1 
sweetness and light will jirobably always be the 
young and enthusiastic, and culture must not hope to 
take the mass of mankind by storm, yet we will not 
therefore, for our own day and for our own people, 'i 
admit and rest in the desponding sentence of Aris- i 
totle. For is not this the right crown of the long J 
discipline of Hebraism, and the due fruit of man-fl 
kind's centuries of painful schooling in self-conquoB^ I 
and the just reward, above all, of the strenuoosl 
energy of our own nation and kindred i 
honestly with itself and walking steadfastly accord-l 
ing to the heat light it knows, — that when in thfl] 
fulness of time it has reason and beauty 
it, and the law of things as they really are, it should^ 
at last walk by this true light with the same staunch- ' 
nesa and zeal with which it formerly walked by ita 
imperfect light t And thus man's two great natural 
forces, Hebraism and Hellenism, will no longer be 
dissociated and rival, but will be a joint force of right 
thinking and strong doing to carry him on towarcU 
perfection. This is what the lovers of culture may 
perhaps dare to augur for such a nation as ours. 
Therefore, however great the changes to be accom 



plished, and however dense the an-ay of Barbarians, 
Philistines, and Populace, we will neither despair on 
the one hand, nor, on the other, threaten violent 
revolution and change. But we will look forward 
cheerfully and hopefully to "a revolution," as the 
Duke of Wellington said, "by due course of law;" 
though not exactly such laws as our Liberal friends 
are now, with their actual lights, fond of offering 
to us. 

But if despondency and violence are both of them 
forbidden to the believer in culture, yet neither, on 
the other hand, is public hfe and direct political action 
much permitted to him. For it is his business, as we 
have seen, to get the present believers in action, and 
lovers of political talking and doing, to make a return 
upon their own minds, scrutinise their stock notions 
and habits ranch more, value their present talking 
and doing much less; in order that, by learning to 
think more clearly, they may como at last to act less 
confusedly. But how shall we persuade our Barbarian 
to hold lightly to his feudal usages ; how shall we 
persuade our Nonconformist that his time spent in 
agitating for the abohtion of church-establishments 
would have been better spent in getting worthier 
ideas of God and the ordering of the world, or his 
time spent in battling for voluntaryism in education 
better spent in learning to value and found a puhho 
and national culture ; how shall we persuade, finally, 
our Alderman-Colonel not to be content with sitting 
in the hall of judgment or marching at the head ol 
his men of war, without some knowledge how to per 
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lorm judgmont and how to cliroct men of war, — how, 
I say, shall we persuade all these cf thin, if ooi 
Alderman-Colonel sees that we want to got his lead- 
ing-ataff and his scales of justice for our own hands j 
or the Nonconformist, that we want for ourselves hia 
platform ; or the Barbarian, that we want for our- 
selves his pre-eminency and function 1 Certainly they 
will be less slow to believe, as we want them to be- 
lieve, that the intelligible law of things has in itaeli 
something desirable and precious, and that all place, 
function, and bustle are hollow goods without it, if 
they see that we ourselves can content ourselves with 
this law, and find In it our satisfaction, without 
maldng it an instruinQnt to give us for oursetvea 
place, function, and bustle. 

And although Mr. Sidgwick says that social ubo- 
fulness really means "losing oneself in a mass of 
disagreeable, hard, loechanical details," and though 
all the believeis in action are fond of asserting the 
same thing, yet, as to lose ourselves is not what we 
want, but to find ourselves through finding the intel- 
Ugiblc law of things, this assertion too we shall not 
blindly accept, but shall sift and try it a little first. 
And if we see that because the believers in action, 
forgetting Goethe's maxim, " to act is easy, to think 
is hard," imagine there is some wonderful virtue in 
losing oneself in a mass of mechanical details, there- 
fore they excuse themselves from much thought about 
the clear ideas which ought to govern these details, 
then we shall give our chief care and pains to seeking 
out those ideas and to setting them forth ; being per 
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Buaded that if we have the ideas firm and clear, the 
mechanical details for their execution will como a great 
deal moro simply and easily than we now suppose. 

At this exciting juncture, then, while so many of 
the lovera of new ideas, somewhat weary, as we too 
are, of the stock performances of our Liberal friends 
upon the political stage, are disposed to rush vahantly 
upon this public stage themselves, we cannot at all 
think that for a wise lover of new ideas this stage is 
the right one. Plenty of people there will be without 
us, — country gentlemen in search of a club, dema- 
gogues in search of a tub. Lawyers in search of a 
place, industrialists in search of gentility,^ — who will 
coma from the east and from the west, and will sit 
down at that Thyostean banquet of clap-trap which 
English public life for these many years past has been. 
And, BO long as those old organisations, of which we 
have seen the insufficiency, — those e3q)ressioDS of our 
ordinary self, Barbarian or Philistine, ^ — -have force 
anywhere, they will have force in ParhamenL There, 
the man whom the Barbarians send, cannot but be 
impelled to please the Barbarians' ordinary self, and 
their natural taste for the bathos; and the man whom 
the Philifitines send, cannot but be impelled to please 
those of the Philistines. Parliamentary Conservatism 
will and must long mean this, that the Barbarians 
should keep their heritage ; and Parliamentary Liber- 
alism, that the Barbarians should pass away, as they 
will pass away, and that into their heritage the Phil- 
istines should enter. This seems, indeed, to be the 
true and authentic promise of which our Liberal 
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friends and Mr. Bright believe themselves the heic^l 
and the goal of that great man's labours. Fresentl]^4 
perhaps, Mr. Odger and Mr. Bradlaugh will be thM 
with their mission to oust both Barbarians a 
tines, and to get the heritage for the Fopula 

We, on the other hand, are for giving the heritage 
neither to the Barbarians nor to the Philistines, nor 
yet to the Populace ; but we are for the transforma- 
tion of each and all of these according to the law of 
perfectioiL Through the length and breadth of our 
nation a sense, — vague and obscure as yet, — of weari- 
ness with the old organisations, of desire for this 
transformation, works and grows. In the House of 
Commons the old organisations must inevitably be 
most enduring and strongest, the transformation must 
inevitably be longest in showing itself; and it may 
truly be averred, therefore, that at the present juncture 
the centre of movement is not in the House of Com- 
mons. It is in the fermenting mind of the nation ; 
and his is for the nest twenty years the real influence 
who can address himself to this. 

Pericles was perhaps the moat perfect public speaker 
who ever lived, for he was the man who most per- 
fectly combined thought and wisdom with feeling and 
eloquenca Yet Plato brings in Alcibiades declaring, 
that men went away from the oratory of Pericles, 
saying it was very fine, it was very good, and after- 
wards thinking no more about it ; but they went 
ftway from hearing Socrates talk, he says, with the 
point of what he had said sticking fast in their minds, 
and they coold not get rid of it Socrates has drunk 
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his hemlock snd ia dead; but in his onii breast does 
not every man carry about with him a possible 
Socrates, in that power of a disinterested play of 
consciousness upon his stock notions and habits, of 
which this wise and admirable man gave aU through 
his lifetime the great example, and which was the 
secret of his incomparable influence? And he who 
leads men to call forth and exercise in themselves this 
power, and who busily calls it forth and exercises it 
in himself, is at the present moment, perhaps, as 
Socrates was in his time, more in concert with the 
vital working of men's minds, and more effectually 
significant, than any House of Commons' orator, or 
practical operator in politics. 

Every one is now boasting of what he has done to 
educate men's minds and to give things the course 
they are taking, Mr. Disraeli educates, Mr. Bright 
educates, Mr. Bealea educates. We, indeed, pretend 
to educate no one, for we are still engaged in trying 
to clear and educate ourselves. But we are sure that 
the endeavour to reach, through culture, the firm in- 
telligible law of things, we are sure that the detaching 
ourselves from our stock notions and habits, that a 
more free play of consciousness, an increased desire 
for sweetness and light, and all the bent which we 
call Hellenising, is the master impulse even now of 
the life of our nation and of humanity, — somewhat 
obscurely perhaps for this actual moment, but deci- 
sively and certainly for the immediate future ; and 
that those who work for this are the sovereign edu- 
cators. 
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Docile echoes of the eternal voice, pliant OT^ans o 
the infinite will, such workera are going along with 
the essential movement of the world ; and this ia their 
strength, and their happy and divine fortune. For if 
the believers in action, who are so impatient with aa 
and call us effeminate, had had the samo good fortune, 
they would, no doubt, have aurpaased us in this sphere 
of vital influence by all the superiority of their genius 
aiid energy over ours. But now we go the way the 
human race ia going, while they abolish the Irish 
Church by the power of the Nonconforaiists' antipathy 
to estabhshments, or they enable a man to marry his 
deceased wife's sister. 
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my commuiucation waa affably ac-.epted, and from 
that day to this the Pall Mall Gazelle, whenever thare 
is any mention in it of Arminius, reaches me in Grub 
Street graiis. I took the paper, I opened it; yom 
playful signature caught my eye. I read your letter 
through to the end, and then . . . 

Suffer me, Leo, to draw a veil over those first days 
of grief. In the tumult of feeling plana were then 
formed to which I have not energy to give effect 
I nourished the design of laying before the public 
a complete account of Arminius von Thunder-ton- 
Tronckh, and of the group which was gathered round 
him. The history of his family has been written by 
the famous Voltaire in his Candide; hut I doubt 
wliether an honest man can in conscience send tlie 
British public to even the historical works of that 
dangerous author. Yet a singular fortune brought 
together in our set the descendants of a number of 
the personages of Candide, Von Thunder-ten-Tronckh 
is, perhaps, sufEciently made known by the following 
letters ; his curious delusion about the living repre- 
sentative of PanglosB is also fully noticed ther& But 
not a glimpse, alas, do these records give of our poor 
friend Martin (de Mabille), who has just been shut 
up in Paris eating rats, the cynical descendant of that 
great foe of Pangloss's optimism, the Martin of Qui* 
dide. Hardly a glimpse is given of the Marquia 
Pompeo Pococurante, little Pompey with the soft eyea 
and dark hair, whose acquaintance you made at Turin 
under the ■porligms du P6, and whom you brought to 
London in the hope of curing, by the spectacle of the 
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[iT Gars Street, Candlemaa Day, 1871. 

\ Mt dear Leo, — 

\f SiiAiJ. I ever forget the evening, at the end of last 

Sovember, when your feeling letter describing the 
deith of our friend first met mj eyes ! I was alone 
in my garret ; it was just dark ; my laitdl^y opened 
the door and timw a paper on the table. Selfish 
creatures that we are ! my first thought was : It is a 
MHnmnnication from the Literary Fund \ The straits 
to which I am reduced by my long warfare with the 
HuUstines, have at List, I said to myself, become 
known ; they have excited sympathy ; this is no 
doubt a letter from Mr. Octarian Blewitt, enclosing 
half-a-cronn, the promise of my dinner at Christmas, 
and the kind wishes of Lord Stanhope for my better . 
■oecem in sutfaonhipL Hastily I lighted my lamp, 
■ad saw the PaU Hail GazeUe. Yon know, Leo, how, 
after vainly knocking at the door of the Dmly Tde- 
jrapk, I earned U> Northumberland Street my records 
tt the amveisations of Armiuiua. I love to think 
dnt the BQCcess of the " Workhouse Casual " had dis- 
pwed the Editor's heart to be friendly towards Pariahs; 
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Daily Telegraph, hia hereditary indifference and ennui 
Of our EngUsli fricuds, too, the public would, doubt- 
less, be glad to hear more. Mr. Bottles himself fills, 
in the following letters, by no means that apace to 
which his importance entitles him ; the excellent 
Baptist minister, for whom Mr. Bottles has so high 
a regard, the Rev. Josiab Jupp, appears far too un- 
frequently; your Maiy Jane, Leo, is a name and 
nothing more ; hardly more than names are my good 
and kind patroness, the late lamented Mrs. Bottles, 
and her sister and successor, Miss Hannali. It is a 
small matter, perhaps ; but I should have hked, too, 
the public to know something of my faithful landlady 
here in Grab Street, Kitty Croae, on whom, after my 
vain conflict with the Philistines is ended, wDl prob- 
ably devolve the pious duty of cIoBing ray eyes. 

I had imagined a memorial of Arminius, in which 
all these would have found their place; hut my spirits 
broke down in the attempt to execute my design. 
AU, therefore, that I have done is to collect the stray 
records of Arminius which have already been pub- 
lished, to illustrate them with notes so far as appeared 
necessary, and to give myself the melancholy pleasure 
of dedicating to you, Leo, a collection which owes to 
your brilliant and facile pen some of its best orna- 
ments. 

Our friend had an odd way of showing it, but 
certainly Arminius had a love for this country. Do 
you remember, Leo, that conversation in the summer 
of last year, the last we spent together in his company 1 
It was in the arbour of tlie garden of the "Bald-FaceU 
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Stag" atFinchloy. We had all been to the gal 
of the House of Commons to hear Mr. Vernon ] 
coiut develop a eystem of unBectarian religion f 
the Life of Mr. Pickwick ; but from some obatad*:* 
or other the expected treat did not come off. We ' 
adjourned to Finchley, and there, you remember, 
Amunius began with a discourse on religious educa- 
tion. He exacted from me, as you know, the promise 
not, as he harshly phrased it, to "make a hash of his 
ideas" by reporting them to the public ; and the pro- 
mises of friendship are sacred. But afterwards the 
conversation became general It then took a wider 
range ; and I remember Mr. Frederic Harrison be- 
ginning to harangue, with his usual fiery eloquence, 
on the enervation of England, and on the malignancy 
of all the brute mass of us who are not Comtists. 
Arminius checked him. " Enervation ! " — said he ; 
" depend upon it, yours is still the most fighting people 
in the whole world. Mahgnancy ! — the best character 
of the English people ever yet given, friendly as the 
character is, is stiU this of Burke's : " The ancient and 
inbred integrity, piety, good nature, and good humour 
] of the people of England." Your nation is sound 
enough, if only it can be taught that being able to do 
what one likes, and say what one likes, is not suffi- 
cient tor salvation. Its dangers are from a siirfeit of 
elap-trap, due to the false notion that liberty and 
publicity are not only valuable for the use to be 
made of tliem, but arc goods in themselves, nay, are 
\tiM aimmum bonum /" 

To the same effect he wrote to me from before 
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Paris, a week or two before his death. " You know 
I do not join in the common dislike of your nation, 
or in the belief in its certain decay. But no nation 
can, without danger, go on stuffing its mind with such 
nonsense as U talked by the newspapers which you 
aro stupid (sic) enough to qnoto with admiration. 
'The Germans, forsooth,' says your precious Tek- 
giaph, ' cannot too soon begin the ieason, of which 
England has been the special teacher, that national 
greatness and wealth are to be prised only in so tar 
as they ensure the freedom of the individual citizen, 
and the right of all to join in tree debate. Without 
that hberty, a German Empire will be only a gilded 
despotism, politically weak in epite of its military 
power, barbaric in spite of its schools and universi- 
ties.' 'The fall,' says your Daily News, ' of the late 
Government of France is history's reassertion of the 
principle of pohtical liberty.' Do you not see that, 
if France, without political liberty, has signally lost, 
and Germany, without poUtical liberty, has signally 
won, it ia absurd to make the presence or absence of 
political liberty in themselves the ground of the tall 
or success of nations) Of the tall or success of 
nations, certain mrtues are the groimd ; political, ay, 
and social liberty, are, if you like, favourable to those 
virtues, where a root of them already exists ; there- 
fore I am a liepiibhcan ;— bnt they by no means 
ensure them. If you have not these virtues, and 
imagine that your pohtical liberty will pull yon 
through without them, you will be ruined in spite of 
your political liberty. I admire England because she 
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hu BUoh a root in hor of these virtues ; not because 
tJiey liuvo given her, aiuong other good things, poli- 
Meal liliorty. Your fetish-worship of mere liberty is, 
on Uia uuntrary, j'nst now the gravest danger to you. 
Your uowiiwpdre are every day soiemnly saying that 
U>i> itfeftl louon to l>o loiirncd from the present wai 
I* •!! tuiil ai>,— alwBys something which it is not, 
'l'ln>n> aiv niiuiy lessons to be learned from the pre- 
•flit war ; I will loll yon what is for you the great 
Inwmi U) bu Ipuniod from it -.—c^edimce. Tliat, instead 
lit ovvvy man airing his self-consequence, thinking it 
UIIm t^i talk itt I'audom about tilings, and to put his 
i\\\ff>T in every pie, you shouid aeriously understand 
that tiioro is a right way of doing things, and that the 
lillt* i», without thinking of one's self-consequence, to 
ih< Ihoni in that way, or to forward theii being done, 
— lltiM is the great lesson your British public, as you 
call it, has to leam, and may learn, in some degree, 
from the Germans in this war ! Englishmen were 
once famous for the power of holding their tongues 
and doing theii' business, and, therefore, I admire 
your natioa The business now to be done in the 
world is harder than ever, and needs far more than 
has been ever yet needed of thought, study, and seri- 
ousness: miscaiTy you must, if you let your daily 
doses of clap-trap make you imagine that liberty and 
publicity can be any substitute for thesa" 

I doubt whether this is sound, Leo, and, at any 
rate, the D. T. should have been more respectfully 
mentioned ; but it shows that the feeling of Arminiua 
towards this countiy was at bottom tendei'. My own 
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patriotism, as you know, never wavereii, even while 
I ma^c myself, in a manner, the mouthpiece of 
Arminiua, and submitted to the predominance which 
his intellect, I own, exercised over me. My affection 
for him remains as strong as ever, but now that his 
life is ended, and hia predominance withdrawn, I feel 
that a new destiny is probably opening for me. My 
patriotic feelings will henceforth have free play ; the 
iron hand of Arminiua will do longer presa them 
down. Your counsels, Leo, the study of our news- 
papers, the spectacle of our grandeur, will work with 
these my natural feelings ; I shall earn the public 
approbation, I shall not be always an IshmaeL I 
shall ally myself to some of those great Liberal move- 
ments which, — however Anninius might choose to 
call them petty aimless activities, bustle without any 
Ei-nst Aer ijis Game gehl, — seem to me admirably 
suited to the genius of our national life, and highly 
productive of enjoyable excitement and honourable 
importance to their promoters. 

We are now on the point of commencing what 
Anninius, with his fatally carping spirit, called our 
"Thyestean banquet of clap-trap;" — we are on the 
eve of the meeting of Parliament. Mr. T. Chambers 
will again introduce that enfranchising measure, 
against which I have had some prejudices, hut which 
youj Leo, have so eloquently upheld,^the bill for 
enabling a man to marry his deceased wife's sister. 
Mr. Miall, that laraehte, indeed, will resume, on a 
more stiipendous scale than ever, his labours for 
making all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, imd 
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clamour, aiid cvil-apeaking be put away from us, with J 
all malice ; and for our enjoymeut of the pure milk 
of Christianity, The devoted adversaries of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act vill spread through the length I 
and breadth of the land a salutary discussion of thii ( 
equivocal measure and of all matters connected with i 
it ; and will thus, at the same time tliat they oppose 
immorality, enable the followers of even the very 
atraitest sects of Puritanism to see life. Some ol \ 
these workers will doubtless suffer me to put my hand I 
to their plough. Like the tailor to the poet Cowper, 
to some one or other of them I may be allowed to I 
make my modest appeal : — 



If not on the hustings or the platform, at least I may 
do something in the closet, with the pen ! My mind 
full of this new thought, as I passed down Regent 
Street yesterday, and saw in a shop window, in the 
frontispiece to one of Mr. Hepworth Dixon's numerous 
but well-merited editions, the manly and animated 
features of the author of the immortal Guide lo Mot- 
monism, I could not help exclaiming with pride : "I, 
too, am an author 1 " 

And then, Leo, comas the reaction. I look up 
and see Arminius's vacant stool ; I sniff, and my 
nostrils no longer catch the scent of his tobacco. 
The dreams of excitement and ambition fly away ; 1 
am left solitary with the remembrance of the past, 
and with those consolations of piety and religion, 
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which you, Leo, have outgrown. Yet how can I do 
you such an injustice 1 — when at this very moment 
my chief consolation, under our heavy bereavement, 
is in repeating to myself that glorious passage you . 
read to me tlie other day from one of your unpub- 
lished articles for the D. T.: — "In the Garden, of tht 
He^erides, ihe inscrutable- eyed SphiTix whispers, tciih 
kalf-paried lips. Mysteries more than Ekusinian of the 
Happy Dead ! " 

Believe me, my dear Leo, 
Your faithful admirer, 

Matthew Arnold. 
To Adolescens Leo, Esq. 



/The acquaintance of the ever -to -be -lamented 
ArminiuB was made by the present Editor on tlie 
Continent in the year 1865. The early history of 
the noble family of Von -Thunder- ton -Tronckh, to 
which Arminiua belonged, their establishment in 
Westphalia, the sack of their castle in the middle of 
the last century by the Bulgarians, the fate of their 
principal dependents (among whom was the famous 
optimist philosopher, Dr. Pangloss), the adventures 
of Arminiua's grandfather and his deportation to the 
Jesuits at Kome, are recorded in a well-known treatise 
of Voltaire. Additional information is supplied in 
several of the following letters. 

Arminiiis came to England in 1866, and the corre. 
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Bpondence now given in a. coUccted form to the 
public commenced in iho Eummer of that year, at the 
outbreak of the war between Prussia and Austria. 
. Many will yet romembor the thrill with wliich they 
originally received, through the unworthy ministry of 
the present Editor, the communication of the great 
doctrine of "Geist." What, then, must it have been 
to hear that doctrine in its first newness from the 
lips of Arminius himself ! Yet it will, I hope, be 
admitted, that even in this position of exceptional 
privilege, the present Editor succeeded in preserving 
his coolness, his independent judgment, and his pro- 
per feelings as a Briton.) — Ed. 
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I INTRODUCE ARMINIDS AND " GEIST TO THE 
BRITISH PUBUC. 

g]j[ Gbvb Stbeet, July 19, ises. 

A PituasiAN acquaintance of mine, one of the partj 
of foreigners who so offenaively criticised my country- 
men to me when I was abroad last year, has been 
over here just now, and for the last week or so he 
has been favouring me with his remarks on all he 
hears us say about the present crisis in Gei-many. 
In confidence I will own to you that he makes him- 
self intensely disagreeable. He has the harsh, arro- 
gant, Prussian way of turning up his nose at things 
and laying down the law about them ; and though, 
as a lover of intellect, I admire him, and, as a seeker 
of truth, I value his frankness, yet, as an Englishman, 
and a member of what the Daily Telegraph calls " the 
Imperial race," I feel so uncomfortable under it, that 
I want, through your kindness, to call to my aid the 
great British public, which never loses heart and has 
always a bold front and a rough word ready for its 
assailants. 

My Prussian friend got a little mortification at the 
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beginning of his visit, and as it is my belief thia 
mortification set him wrong from the first, I shall 
relate what it was. I took him with rae (iown to 
Reigate by the railroad, and in the carriage was one 
of our representative industrial men (something in 
the bottle vay), a. famous specimen of that great 
middle class whose energy and self-reliance make 
England what it is, and who give the tone to om 
Parliament and to our policy. News Jiad just coma 
of the first bloodshed between the Austrians and 
Prussians now at war togetlier in Germany. "So 
they've begun fighting," cried my countryman ; " what 
foola they both are I " And he handed us Punch with 
that masterly picture in it of "Denmark avenged;" 
that scathing satire which represents the Iving of I 
Denmark sitting with his glass of grog and his cigar, ■ 
to gloat over the terrible retribution falling upon his I 
great enemy Prussia for her misdeeds towards him. f 
My Prussian glared at the striking moral lesson thuH I 
brought to his notice, but rage and contempt mada | 
him speechless. I hastened, with a few sentences 
taken from Mr. Gladstone's recent advice to the 
Roumanians, to pay my homage to the great prin- 
ciples of peaceful, industrial development which J 
were invoked by my countryman. " Yes ; war," 
said, " interrupts business, and brings intolerable 
inconvenience with it ; whereas people have only 
to persist steadily in the manufacture of bottles, 
railways, banks, and finance companies, and all good 
things will come to them of their own accord." 
Before I had finished we reached Beigate, and I 
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got my still speechless Pnissiaji quickly out of the 
train. 

But never shall I forget the flood when speech 
camo at last: "The dolt! the dunderhead! His 
ignorance of the situation, his ignorance of Germany, 
his ignorance of what makes nations great, his ignor- 
ance of what makes life worth Hving, his ignorance 
of everything except bottles, — those infernal bottles t" 
I heard so much of all this that I am glad to forget 
it without going through it again with the British 
publia I only mention it to maka the nideness 
of expression in what follows less unaccountabla 

The day befora yesterday the Dnilt/ News published 
that powerful letter from Mr. Goldwin Smith, pro- 
nouncing in favour of the Prussian aUiance. In great 
excitement I ran with it to my friend "At last I 
have got something," I cried, " which will please you ] 
a declaration by one of our best writers, in one of our 
best newspapers, for a united Germany under Prussian 
headship. She and we are thereupon to combine to 
curb Franco. Wherever I go, I hear people admiring 
the letter and approving the idea." A sardonic smile, 
such as Alexander von Humboldt used to have when 
lie contemplated the late King of Prussia's missionary 
deaconesses, came over my Berliner's hai'sh counte- 
nance. "Good God!" said he, "the miracles that 
needle-gun is working! It is only a year ago you 
were threatening Prussia with France, and suggest- 
ing to that great and sagacious ruler, as you called 
hira, the French Emperor, to take the Rhine PrO' 
vince from us ; it is not six weeks since I saw him 
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■tyled in this very Denspaper, with the dignity nsiud 1 

in Enghshmen at preEent, ' the arbiter of EuFop&' f 
He has done nothing in the meantime to iojure yoa}'! 
he has done hia best to keep well with you. How I 
charmed he will be with his friends I But the de- 
claration you are all so pleased at, who is it by!" 
" Mr. Groldwin Smith," I answered. " I know him," 
he said; "a good writer, but a fanatic." "Oh, no, 
no," said I ; " a man of genius and virtue." 

Without answering, my Berliner took the news- 
paper and read the letter, " He should have served 
under Nelson," he said, as be iiuished it ; " he hates 
a Frenchman as he does the devil However, it is 
true that a preponderance in the worid such as the 
French, thanks to your stupidity, were fast getting, 
is enough to make any human being, let alone a 
Frenchman, unbearable ; and it is a good thing to 
have a great Germany in the world as well as a great 
Francft It would be a good thing to have a great 
England too, if you would let us. But pray what 
is to unite Germany and England against France 1 
What is to be the ground of sympathy between 
actual England and actual Germany 1" "You are 
a strong Liberal," said I, "so I can easily answer 
you. You are drawn towards England because of 
her liberalism, and away from the French Emperor 
because of his despotism." "Liberalism and despot- 
ism!" cried the Prussian; "let us get beyond these j 
forms and wonla. What unites and separates people 
now is Geisl." 

I had not the slightest idea what he meant, oqd ! 
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ray looks told my bewilderment. "I thought you 
had read Mr. Grant Duff's chaptera on Germany," 
said he. "But Mr. Grant Duff knows what he 
writes about, so I suppose you have not Your 
great Lord Palmerston used to call Germany 'that 

country of d d professors;' and the English 

public, which supposes professors to bo people who 
know something, and hatea anybody who knows 
anything, has always kept its mind as clear of my 
unfortunate country as it could. But I advise you, 
for the sake of the events now passing, to read Mr. 
Grant Duff's book There you will find that in 
Berlin we oppose ' Geist,' — intelligence, as you or the 
French might say, — to 'Ungeist' The victory of 
'Geist' over 'Ungeist' we think the great matter 
in the world. The same idea is at the bottom of 
democracy ; the victory of reason and intelligence 
over blind custom and ])re]udice. So we German 
Liberals who believe in 'Geist' have a sympathy 
with France and its governors, so far as they are 
believers in democracy. We have no sympathy 
with English liberalism, whose centre is in the 
' Ungeist ' of such people aa your wiseacre in the 
Keigate train." 

" But then you play," cried I, " the game of the 
Tories; for listen to Mr. Goldwin Smith: 'The 
Tories in Europe, with the sure instinct of a party, 
recognise the great patron of reaction in the Em- 
peror of the French.' You and we are to unite, 
in Older to defeat the Tories and the Emperor of 
the French." 
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The Prussian anawerod : " Mr. Goldwin Smith 
blinds bimaelf with the pa-ssiona, as the Emperor 
of the French himself would aay, of another age i 
The Tories of Europe have no real loTe for the ] 
Emperor of the French ; they may admire and envy 1 
his absolutism and strength, but they hate his funda- I 
mental principles : they can have no real sympathy | 
with the Sovereign who says boldly that he deteata 
the actual public law of Europe, and who tells the 
people that it is among the people he finds the true 
genius of France, and breathes freely. Such a man 
works for 'Geist' in his way ;^ not, perhaps, tlirough ■ 
a Daily Telegraph, or monster moetinga in Trafalgar I 
Square, or a Coles's Truss Manufactory standing I 
where it ought not, a glorious monument of indi- 
vidualism and industrialism, to adorn the 'linest site 
in Europe;' but by making the common people feel I 
they are alive and have a human spirit in them. We ] 
North-Germans have worked for 'Geist' in our way, 
by loving knowledge, by having the best-educated 
middle and lower class in the world. You see what 
this has just done for us, France has 'Geist' in 
her democracy, and Prussia in her education. Where 
have you got iti — got it as a force, I mean, and not 
only in a few scattered individuals. Your common 
people is barbarous ; in your middle class 'Ungeist' 
is rampant; and as for your aristocracy, you know i 

' The indulgence of Arminiua for this execrttble and uosne- ' 
Eeesful tyrant waa noworthy of a member of oar great Teatomc j 
family. Probably, after Seiian, he changed his opiuioa of him. J 
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'Geist' is forbidden by nature to flourish in an aii* 
tocracy, 

"So do not," he continued, "suffer yourself to be 
deceived by parallels drawn from times before ' Geiat.' 
What has won this Austrian battle for Prussia ia 
'Geist;' 'Geist' has used the King, and Bismarck, 
and the Junkers, and 'Ungeist in uniform,' all for 
its own ends; and 'Geist' will continue so to use 
them tiU it htia triumphed.' It will ally itself with 
' Geist ' where it finds it, because there it has a ground 
for mutual respect and understanding ; and where 
there is no ' Geist,' it has none. 

"And now," this odious man went on, "now, my 
dear friend, I shall soon be leaving you, so one word 
more. You have lately been writing about tlie Celts 
and the Grennana, and in the course of your remarks 
on the Germans you have said, among many imperti- 
nences, one thing which is true. You have said that 
the strength of North Germany lay in this, that the 
idea of science governed every department of human 
activity there. You, my dear friend, live in a country 
where at present the idea of clap-trap governs every 
department of human activity. Great events are 
liappening in the world, and Mr. Goldwin Smith 
tells you that ' England wOl be compelled to apeak 
' I am unwUling to triumpli over Amiiniua in his grave ; 
but I canDot lielp nsniurliing that "Ungeist in uniform," na 
Kir. Buttles obaervea to me, has just given a, pretty good 
aecoant of the "Geiat" in Fceneh. democracy ; and. I have a 
ehrewd auspioion it will give an equally good account of the 
'Geiat" of Aiiniuius'a eiiuiated and liberal friends itt Pnissia. 
Perhaps Armiuiua nas takeu away irom the evil to cotni;! — Ell 
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&t last' It would be truly sad if, when she doea 
Bpeak, she should talk nonaeuse. To prevent such 
a disaster, I will give you this piece of advice, with 
which I take my leave : ' Get Geisl.' " 

Thank God, tliis d d professor (to speak as 

Lord Palmerston) is now gone back to his own 
InteHiffenss-Slaai. I half hope there may next come 
a smashing defeat of the Prussians before Vienna, 
and make my ghostly friend laugh on the wrong 
side of his mouth. Meanwhile, I shall take care 
that he bears whatever answers he geta, I know 
that they will be conclusive, and 1 hope that they>_ 
will be speedy, and in this hope, 
I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Matthew Arnold, 

To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
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ABUIKIUS APPEARS A3 HIS OWN INTERPRETER. 

gj_ Berlin, July 31, 1888. 

An English friend of mine, Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
aeema to have rushed into print with an idea or two 
he picked up from me when I was in England, and to 
have made rather a mess of it ; at least, he sends me 
some newspapers which have answered him, and 
writes me a helpless sort of a letter at the same time, 
asking me how he is to parry this, and what he is 
to say in reply to that. Now, I have a regard for 
this Mr. Matthew Arnold, hut I have taken hia 
measure, and know him to be, as a disputant, rather 
a poor creature. Again and again I have seen bim 
anxiously ruminating over what hia adversary has 
happened to say against his ideas ; and when I tell 
him (if the ideas were mine) that hia adversary is a 
dummkopf, and that he must stand up to him firm and 
square, he begins to smile, and tells me that what is 
probably passing through hia adversary's mind is bo 
and so.' 

' A very ill-uatnred and entggerateA description at my (I 
hope) not anttmiable oandour.— En. 
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I see your hideous truss manufactory in Trafalgar 
Square comes up in this controversy, and that very 
manufactory brings to my mind a, ridiculoua inatance 
of my poor friend's weakness. I had been running 
over with him a few of the principal violations of 
sesthetic laws in London, Uluatrating the lesson by 
reference to the stucco palaces of my beautiful Berlin, 
After despatching the Duke of Wellington's statue 
and the black dome and gray pepper-boxes of your 
National Gallery, I came to Coles's manufaetory. 
" Can anything be more atrocious 1" I asked. " It is 
bad," answered my poor friend ; " and yet," he went 
on, " and yet, Arminius, I have a tenderness for that 
manufactory. That manufactory, with other things 
in London like it, is one of my favourite arguments 
for the immortality of the souL" " What folly have 
you got in your head nowl" said L "Eemember," 
said he, " what is told us of the statue of the Olym- 
pian Zeus by Phidias. It was life enough to have 
seen it ; felicity had then reached its consummation ; 
the spirit could grasp no more, and the man might 
end. And what therelore, I ask, must not be in 
Btore for the British I'atepayer, who in his life has 
only seen the Duke of Wellington's statue and Coles's 
truss manufactory 1 His felicity must surely he yet 
to come. Somewhere, beyond the grave "... and 
for a good twenty miuntes my simple friend went on 
with stuff like this, which I will not weary you with 

I, Sir, as a true Prussian, have a passion for what 
is wissenschaftlich (I do not say " scientific," becauae 
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then you English will think I mean I have an interest 
in the aca-bear, or in the blue lights and smells of a 
chemical lecture). I am, I say, mssmscha/tlich ,- I 
love to proceed with the stringency of % philosopher, 
and Mr. Matthew Arnold with his shillyshallying spoils 
the ideas I confide to him. Therefore I write to you 
myself, to tell you (since I hke your nation for the 
sake of the great men it has formerly produced, and 
of its brave -hearted, industrious people) where the 
pinch of the matter for you really liea. 

It lies here — tliere-4s ia yon" icmt-Ermii deritis 
Ganze gehi." Yow peck at the mere outside of pro- 
blems ; you have not got yoi.u' mind at work upon 
them ; you fancy they will solve themselves without 
mind, if only you keep making bottles, and letting 
every one do what ia right in his own eyes, and con- 
gratulating yourselves at the top of your voices on 
your own success. " Individualism and industrialism 
will in time replace Coles by a worthier edifice," says 
one of your prophets. Not without an " Ernst der 
ins Ganze gehi," I answer. Not without " Geist " and 
faith in " Geist ; " and this is just what your indi- 
vidualism and industrialism has not got. " A self- 
administering community is surely an ideal."— That 
depends entirely on what the self- administering 
commimity is like. If it has "Geist," and faith in 
" Geist," yes ; if it has not, no. Then another of \ 
your prophets asks : " Why should ' Geist ' care about 
democracy ? Democracy is government by the masses, 
by the light of their own vulgar tastes." — Your 
democracy perhaps, but this is just what makra^ 
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your weakness ; you have no demos, no people, i 
" massoa with vulgar tastes." The top part of 1 
are in training to be Philistines like your midtU 
class; the lower part is a rabble. Your democracy 1 
has not yet reached ev-en the idea of country ; 
fiienda of your northern workmen tell us they r 
American newapaperSj anil care more for. ^fflgOflli 
than for England No wonder ; they have never be^H 
quickened by an " Emsi der ins Game gehi," thfiLffl ~ 
baptism that makes masses into a people; they:. 
. never been in contact with " Geiat," only with clai 
I trap. To abate feudahsm by providing that in < 
insignilicant case out of one million land shall not J 
follow the feudal law of descent ; to abolish Englisfaifl 
church-rates because the English Dissenters are strong 
and to spare the Irish Church EBtabhshmont becaus 
the Irish Catholics are weak ;' to give a 
marry hia deceased wife's sister ; to give a man whotS 
Uvea in a particular kind of house a vote for memberSiJ 
of Parliament — that is the pabulum by which tha;J 
leaders of your people seek to develop " Geist " 
it, and to awaken an " £Tnst der iVw Game gehl." 
this is not spiritual enough, as a final resource tberS'l 
is rioting in the parks, and a despotism of your penny I 
newspapers tempered by the tears of your executive^ -1 
to hasten the growth of English democracy in dignityl 
and intelligence. 

> No doubt this nmark of Armiaios bod sooie tihaxe in yto. ■ 
ducing tint great msasure whicli has eince Hbolished the Iriak 1 
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Church bj the power of tho English Disseateia' euinity ta I 
ChoTch eatablishruenta.— Ed. 
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The French are not solid enough for my taste, 
but, Gotl in Himmel ! that people has had a fire bap- 
tism, and the democracy which is bom of a fire 
baptism like theira, "Geiat"cannot help caring about. 
They were unripe for the tasli they in '89 set them.- 
selves to do; and yet^ by the strength of "Geist" 
and their faith in " Geist," this " mere viper brood of 
canting egotists " did so much that they left their trace 
in half the beneficial reforma through Europe ; and if 
you ask how, at Naples, a convent became a school, 
or in Ticino an intolerable oligarchy ceased to govern, 
or in Prussia Stein wiis able to carry his land-reforms, 
you get one answer : fht Frmi^ I Till modem society 
is finally formed, French democracy will still be a 
power in Europe, and it will manage to have effective 
leaders at the Tuileries, and not only in Cayenne. It 
will live, though the classes above it may rot ; because 
it has faith in " Geist," and does not think that people 
can do without " Geist " by dint of holding monster 
meetings, and having their Star^ and Telegraph every 
morning, and paying no church-rates, and marrying 
their deceased wife's sister. 

We Prussians, Sir, have, as a people, no great love 
for the French, because we were blown into the air 
by the explosion of their " Gteist " some sixty years 
ago, and much quarrelling and ili-blood followed. 

' The Star, like Armiuius himself, ba^ piLSEcd from amongst 
us ; but may we not ehj that its work was done wheo it bad 
iince laid tlie liasia of that admirable and frnitful nUiauce be- 
tn-ecn Miilism and Milliani, which the course of our politics ia 
now every duj conaolidaitiiig t — £l>. 



But we saw then what a power the " Geist " in their 
democracy gave them ; and we set to work to make 
ourselves strong, not by a sort of wild fire-baptism of 
the mass, but in our steady German way, by culture, 
by forming our faculties of all kinds, by every man 
doing the very best he could with himself, by trusting, 
with an " Ernst der i'ns Gauze geU," to mind and not 
to clap-trap. Your "earnest Liberal" in England 
thinks culture all moonahine ; he is for the spiritual 
development of your democracy by rioting in the 
parka, abolishing church-rates, and marrying a de- 
ceased wife's sister ; and for leaving your narrow and 
vulgar middle class (of which I saw an incomparable 
specimen in a Eeigate train when I was over in 
England) just as it is. On the other hand, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold writes me word that a club has 
just been formed among you to do honour to the 
memory of that great man, Richard Cobden ; that 
this club has taken for its motto, " Peace, Retrench- 
ment, and Reform ; " and that these words, by a 
special command from Mr. Cobden's ghost, are to 
bear the following interpretation : — " Peace to our 
nonsense, retrenchment of our profligate expenditure 
of clap-trap, and reform of ourselves." Whether thiB 
is true, or merely a stroke of my poor friend's so-called 
playfulness (Heaven save the mark !), I do not feel 
quite sure ; I hope for your sakes it is true, as this is 
the very thing you want, and nothing else can save 
you from certain decline. 

Do not be astonished at the aristocratic preGz to 
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mj name ; I come of a family which haa for tliree 
generations rubbed shoulders with philosophy. 
Your humble servant^ 

Von Thunder-ten-Tronokh, 

To Iht Editor of Ike Pall Mall Gazbtte. 
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g.j, Grdb Street, Augiat 6, 1868. 

r THOUGHT it was very odd I got no answer from 
Anmniiis von Thimder-ten-Troockh (he was chris- 
tened Hermaoii, but I call him Arminius, because 
it is more in the grand style), when I so particularly 
begged him to write soon, and save what rags he 
could of his tissue of nonsense about " Geist," after 
my countrymen had riddled it, as I knew tJiey were 
sure to do. I supposed he had taken service, like the 
rest of the German Liberals, under Bismarck, and 
was too busy pillaging the poor Frankfort people to 
think of intellectuaJ matters; but I now see he has 
been writing direct to you, and wants to leave me 
out in the cold altogether, I do not in the least care 
for hia coarse Prussian sneers, biit I must say it ia 
rather good that he should not be above sponging on 
me week after week in Grub Street, swilling beer 
(none of your Bavarian wash, but sound English Bass) 
at my expense, filling my garret (for I don't smoke 
myself) with the smell of bis execrable tobacco^ 
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getting the daily benefit of my Slur and Telegraph {I 
take the Slar for wisdom and charity, and the Tele- 
graph for taste and style), and keeping me up yawn- 
ing till two o'clock every morning to listen to his 
rubbishy transcendentalism, and yet be too fine a 
gentleman to make me the depositary of his ideas for 
transmission to the English pubhc But Arminius 
has the ridiculous pride of his grandfather, who, 
though the family estate had all gone to the dogs, 
and he was ruined and turned priest, chose to set his 
stiff German face against Candide'a marriage with his 
sister. He got shipi>ed off to the Jesuits at Rome, as 
every one knows ; but what is not so well known is,' 
that when the French Revolution came, this precious 
priest, like Talleyrand, married, and my Ai minius is 
his grandson. Arminius came over here to make 
acquaintance with Mr. Lowe, who he has found out 
is in some odd way descended from the philosopher 
Pangloss,^ a great friend of the Von Thunder-ten- 
Tronckh family ; hut ever since the sack of their 
cha,teau by the Bulgarians, the Von Thunder-ten- 
Tronckhs have not had a sixjwnce in the world ex- 
cept what they could get by their "Geist," and what 
Arminius gets by his is such beggar's allowance that 

' It was noccaaarily unknown to Voltaire, who wrote tha 
history of the Von T. family.— En. 

' It is my firm belief that thia relationaliip, which had 
become a fixed idea with Arminius, never really existed. The 
optimism of Mr. Lowe'a estimate of the British middle claw 
and its HousQ of Commons, in his celebrated spe(.-ch on Reform, 
had, in my opinion, struck Arminius's fancy, and made him 
imagine a kiiiahip in the Brati where there mu in truth only ■ 
kinship in the spirit. — Ed. 
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he is hardly presentable ; well enough for Grub 
Street, but, as I told him, not at all the sort of com^ 
pany Mr. Ijowe keeps. 

I don't think Arminius has gained much by being 
hia own oxpounder, for more vague declamatory trash 
than his letter I never read. The truth is, he cannot 
rise to an Englishman's conception of liberty, and 
understand how liberty, like viituo, is its own re- 
ward. "We go for self-government," I am always 
Baying to him. " All right," he says, " if it is govern- 
ment by your better self," "Fiddlesticks about our 
better self ! " answer L " Who is to be the judge 1 
No, the self every man chooses." " And what is the 
self the mass of mankind will choose," cries ho, 
" when they are not told there is a better and a worse 
self, and shown what the better is likeV "Thoy 
will choose the worse, very likely," say I, "but thai 
is just liberty." " And what is to bring good out of 
such liberty as thati" he asks. "The glorious and 
sanative qualities of our matchless Constitution," I 
reply ; and that ia always a stopper for him. 

But what I grieve most to observe in Arminius'a 
letter, and what will lead to my breaking with him 
in the long run, in spite of my love for intellect, ia 
the bad revolutionary leaven which I see works 
stronger and stronger in him, and which he no doubt 
got from the worthless French company his grand- 
father kept^ I noticed an instance of it while he 

' This partially eiplains, no doubt, though it cannot altoi 
getbet excuse, the weak iniiulgen{:e always cropping oat in 
for Frauce aod its immoral people.— 
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was over here, and I have had another instance, 
besides his letter to you, since he went away. The 
instance while he was over here was this, I had 
taken him down to Wimbledon to see the shooting ; 
and there, walking up and down before the grand 
tent, was Lord Elcho. Everybody knows Lord 
Elcho'a appearance, and how admirably he looks the 
part of our governing classes ; to my mind, indeed, 
the mere cock of his lordship's hat is one of the 
finest and most aristocratic things we have. So of 
course I pointed Lord Elcho out to Arminius. Ar- 
niiniuB eyed him with a Jacobinical sort of a smile, 
and then ; " Cedar of Lebanon which God has not 
yet broken 1 " sneered he. I was pleased at Arminius 
knowing his St. Augustine, for the Prussians are in 
general thought to be much tainted with irreligion ; 
but I felt at the time, and I feel still, that this was 
not by any means the proper way of speaking of a 
dashing nobleman like Lord Elcho. 

The other instance is worse still. Besides writing 
Arminius long letters, I keep him regularly supplied 
with the Slar, sending him my own copy after I have 
read it through twice. I particularly begged him to 
study the number for last Wednesday week, in which 
there was the most beautiful account of " An Aristo- 
cratic Reformer." The other papers had not got it. 
It related how the Honourable Charles Clifford, a 
gentleman of strikingly handsome appearance, ad- 
dressed the crowd in Hyde Park from the foot-board 
of a hansom. Ho told them he cared nothing for 
the Wolpoles or Pakiugtona, who were for putting 
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down the voica of the people, for, said he, be waa 
higher in social position than they. Ho wns the son 
of a peer, his son-in-law was a peer, and all his family 
belonged to the aristocratic clasaea. This announco- 
ment was received with enthusiastic applause by the 
street-Hampdena present. "May I aak you, right 
honourable air," cried one of them, "why, as you are 
such a big man, you do not open the Park gates 
us poor people ) " Mr. C. said he wished he had the 
keys of the Park in his pocket. But he delivered 
himself of the great principle that it is the duty of 
the aristocratic classes to protect and promote the 
interests of the working men, and then he drove off in j 
his hanaom amidst redoubled applai 

Now nothing. Sir, gives me such pride and 
pleasure as traits of this kind, which show that we 
have, as Lord Macaulay finely aays, the most popular 
aristocracy and the most aristocratic people in the 
world. I thought it would do Arminius good to 
study the incident, and I wrote him word to that 
effect Would you believe it, Sirl Mr. "Geist" 
cannot condescend to write me a letter, but he sends 
me back my Siar with a. vOe sketch, or rather carica- 
ture, of this touching incident ; and opposite Mr. 
C.'s gentlemanly figure he has written "Eael," and 
opposite the crowd " Lumpenpack," which a friend 
who knows German better than I do tells me are 
words of disrespect, and even contempt. This is a 
spirit which I hate and abhor, and I tell Arminius 
plainly through yowx columns (since he chooses to 
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adopt this way of corresponding) that unless he can 
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break himself of it all is ended between him and me, 
and when next he comes to England he will find the 
garret-door in Grub Street bolted against him. 
Your obedient servant, 

Matthew Arnold. 

To the Editor of the Pall Maxl Gazettk. 
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AND INDEl'ENDENT COMMENTS ON FOREIGN POLITlCa 

g._ Berlin, Au^ast 11, 1886. 

For Heaven's sake try and prevail upon your country- 
men, who are so very ansjous for peace for themaelvea, 
not to go on biting first the French Emperor's tail 
and then ours, merely for the fun of the thing 
apparently, and to have the pleasure of at least seeing 
a fight between other people, if they cannot have 
one of their own. You know that Michelet, 
the French historian, all through his histoiy, 
familiarly talks of your people as ce dogue; "upon 
this, ce dogue mordii such a one ; " " upon that ct 
dogue dSehira such another." According to him, 
you must always be mordre-ing or dickiTer-ing some 
one, at home or abroad, such is your instinct of 
aavageness ; and you have, — undoubtedly you have,— 
a strong share of jiugnacity, When I was over in 
England the other day, my poor friend Mr. Matthew 
Arnold insisted, with his usual blind adoration of 
everything English, on taking me down to admire 
one of your great public schools; precious institutions, 
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where, aa I tell him, for X250 sterliDg a year your 
boy a learii gentlemanly deportment and cricket 
Well, down wo went, and in the playing-fieldB (which 
with you are the school) : " I declare," says Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, "if there isn't the son of that 
man you quarrelled with in the Reigate train ! And 
there, close by him, is a son of one of our greatest 
families, a Plantagenet ! It is only in England, 
Aiminiua, that this beautiful salutary intermixture of 
classes takes place. Look at the bottle-merchant's son 
and the Plantiigenet being brought up side by aide; 
none of your absurd separations and seventy-two 
quarterings here. Very likely young Bottles will 
end by being a lord himself." I was going to point 
out to Mr. Matthew Arnold that what a middle class 
wants is ideas, and ideas an aristocracy has nothing 
to do with ; so that that vulgar dog. Bottles the 
father, in sending his son to learn only cricket 
and a gentlemanly deportment, like the aristocracy, 
had done quite the wrong thing with him. But 
just at this moment our attention was attracted by 
what was passing between the hoys themselves. 
First, a boy goes up to Bottles, and says : " Bottles. 
Plantagenet says he could lick you with one hand ; 
you are as big as he is,- — you wouldn't take a licking 
from him, would you?" "No!" answered poor 
Bottles, rather hesitatingly. Upon this another boy 
rushes to Plantagenet. "Plantagenet," cries he, 
"that brute Bottles says he wouldn't take a licking 
from you." " Does he, the beast ! " thunders Planta- 
genet, and, flying at Bottles, hits him full on the 
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nose ; and as Bottles's blood streamed out, and I 
turned away in disgust, I heard the exulting cries of 
your young "dogues" making the arrangements for 
a systematic encounter. 

Now really, Sir, since I have been back in Germany 
your newspapers are perpetually bringing to my mind 
Michelet's " dogue " and what I saw in your playing- 
fields. First you go to the French Emperor, and 
say : " Ha, tyrant, we hope himible-pie agrees with 
you ! We hope your tail between your legs is not 
productive of much inconvenience. Just aa the 
intellectual Emperor was overmatched by an Italian 
statesman, he now finds himself outdone by a 
German statesman ; a most agreeable thing for an 
intellectual Emperor — ha ! ha I The intellectual 
Emperor distinctly intimated there must be no dis- 
turbing the European equilibrium, else he should 
interpose. Now the map has been altered enor- 
mously to the profit of Prussia, so what is the 
intellectual Emperor to do ) Acknowledge himself 
outwitted by Count Bismarck, just as he was out- 
witted by Count Cavour! — ha, ha! Humble-pie! 
Humble-pie I" — With the greatest alacrity the mal- 
contents in France, the old Constitutional party, take 
up your parable : " Prance is eating humble-pie ! " 
they scream out ; " the tyrant is making France 
eat humble-pie I France is humiliated 1 France is 
suffocating ! " France is not difficult to stir up, 
and the French Emperor has already had to ask 
for the frontier of 1814. If you go on at this 
rate I expect he will have to ask for the Mark of 
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Brandenburg next week. Then you will come to 
Bismarck and say: "Bismarck, the tyrant is stretching 
his greedy fist over German soil. Will you let him 
have it 1 Think of the prodigious strength you have 
Juflt shown, of the glory you have just wod. Think 
of French insolence, tliink of 1813, think of German 
honour, think of sauer-hraut, think of the moral 
support of England. Not an inch of German soil 
for the French tyrant ! " And so, while you your- 
selves, — the new man in you, that is,^teach the 
nations, as Lord Stanley says, how to live, by 
peacefully developing your bottle-man in the Eeigate 
train, your half-naked starvelings selling matches 
in St James's Park, your trass manufactories in 
Trafalgar Square, and your Daily Telegraph saying in 
spite of all powers human and divine what it likes, 
you at the same time want to throw a bone to the 
old " dogue " in you, in the shape of a very pretty 
quarrel of your getting up between other people. 

Do, Sir, let other people also have a chance of 
teaching the nations how to hve, and emulating your 
bottle-man and your Daily Telegraph. For* my part, 
I have the greatest aversion, and so have all the 
clearest- headed Germans of my acquaintance, to a 
quarrel mth France. We, aa genuine Liberals, know 
that French democracy is our natural ally. You 
will obseive it is the Constitutionalists in France 
who are crying out so loudly for more territory to 
make their strength keep pace with ours. And then 
think of our poor delicate constitutionalism at home, 
and of the cruelty of leaving it with its work to do 
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in the face of a war with France, and Bismarck 

made stronger than ever by such a war ! I know our 
German constitutionalism pretty well. It comes up 
to the throne, "With fullest heart -devotion we 
approach Prussia's King, reverently beseeching him to 
torn away his unconstitutional ministers." Fruseia'a 
gracious King gives a grunt, and administers a sound 
kick to his petitioner's behind, who then departs, 
singing in fervent tones : " Hoch for King and 
fatherland I " 

No, Sir ; peace, the growth of a republican E|Hrit 
all through Europe, and a mutual support between 
all those who share this spirit, are what I wish for. 
The French are vain ; they have been spoilt ; we 
have been going very fast ; and you Eind the OrleMi- 
ists keep telling them they are humiliated if they do 
not get something. No doubt people have a right 
to go to war for the baknce of power if they believe 
in it; you have gone to war for it often enough when 
it suited your turn. So the Emperor of the French, 
as you will not let him have a chance of being wise 
and of seeing that here is a new spiritual force he 
had not reckoned on, which yet he may perfectly 
make friends of and Uve happily with, thinks he 
must do something for the balance of power, must ask 
for some rectification or other of frontier. I only hope 
he will ask for something moderate, and that we shall 
be moderate when ho asks for it. Pray, Sir, pray do 
not you play the " dogue " and make moderation 
barder both for the Emperor and for us. 

I assure you a war with France would be a cursa 
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to US which even the blessing of your moral sup- 
port would hardly compensate. And supposing {for 
certainly you do hate the French pretty strongly) in 
a year or two you determined to give us your active 
support,' and to send, with infinite crying out, an 
expedition of fifteen thousand men to the coast of 
Gothland or some such place, I am afraid. Sir, with 
the vast armaments and rapid operations of modem 
warfare, even this active support of yours would not 
do us any great good. 

Your humble servant. 

Von Tbunder-ten-Tronokh. 

To the Ebitor of the Pall Mall Gazbttb. 



P.S, — By the way, I read poor Mr. Matthew 
Amold'a letter to you the other day. Yon see just 
what he is; the discursiveness, the incapacity for 
arguing, the artlessuess, the not very delicate allusions 
to my private circumstances and his own. It is 
impossible to enter into any serious discussion with 
him. But on one point of fact I will set him right 
I saw Mr. Lowe and found him very affable; even 
' Thia ia puerile. War betweeo France and Prussia bia sincB 
happeaed. We have net been able to give oor undividad 
moral snpport to either combatant ; of onr active support, 
therefore, there could be no question.. But it may be fearlessly 
assertM, that the well-balancsd altcmationa of our moral snp- 
port, the wise and steady advice given by our newapapi^rs, and, 
ia fact, our attitude generaUy in regard to tbis war, have raised 
Great Britain to a height evea more conepieuoua than aha hia 
ever yet occupied, in the eateem and adminitioii of fbreigii 
conn trie* Ed. 
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more like his ancestor Pangloss than I should have 
thought posaibla " The best of all possible worlds 
wafl always on his lipa ; " a system of such tried and 
tested efBciency;" "what can we want more!" "the 
grumbler fails to suggest even one grievance." I 
told him of that bottle barbarian in the Reigate train, 
and he said tJiat on men of this kind rested " the 
mighty fabric of English prosperity." I could not 
help saying that in ray opinion no country could long 
stand being ruled by the spirit {or rather matter) of 
men hke that ; that a, discontent with the present 
state of things was growing up, and that to-morrow 
even, or next day, we might see a change. Upon 
this, Mr. Lowe threw himself into a theatrical atti- 
tude, and with the moat enthusiastic vohomence 
exclaimed : — 

"To-niDiTowI 

Oil, spare it, spare it t 

ItouglitiiotBotodiB,"' 

In a man like poor Mr. Matthew Arnold, this infatua- 
tion about everything English is conceivable enough, 
but in a man of Mr. Lowe's parts I own I cannot 
quite make it out, notwithstanding his descent from 
Pangloss. Von T. 

' As the sentimGtits here attributed to Mr. Lowe, togethei 
with tbia very remarkable and splendid passaga ot poet:? with 
which he conclndes, are all talsen from Mr. Lowe's printed 
speeches, and may have been read by Arminius in the Tiviea, 
I still retain my doubts whether hia interview with Mr. Lows 
!pt iu his own fertile imaginatioiL 
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I COMMUNICATE A VALUABLE EXPOSITION, BY Aft 
UJNIUS, OF THE SYSTEM OF TENANT-KIGHT IN 



g[n Gbub Stbebt, November 8, 1866. 

My love for intellect has made me seek a reconcilia- 
tion with Armiiiius, in spite of all I had to complain 
of in him, and any one who had looked in here to- 
night might have seen him puifing away at his pipe, 
and laying down the law just in hie old style. He 
was so immensely tickled at the DaUy Telegraph call- 
ing his poor friend, — artless and obscure garretteer 
that he knows him to he, — " a high priest of the kid- 
glove peraiiasion,"' that he has been in a good humour 
ever since, and to-night ho has been giving me some 
information which I do think, notwithstanding the 
horrid animtis he betrays in delivering it, is highly 
curious and interesting, and therefore I hasten to 
communicate it to you. 

It is about the Pruasian land reforms, and this ia 

' Beaidss all I had to endure from Arminios himself, oal 
loading newspapers peraisted iq holding me anawerabls forarer; 
paradox uLteied by him, — En. 
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how I got it out of him. " You made me look rathi 
a fool, Anaiaius," I began, " by what you primed n 
with ID Germany laat year about Stein settling your 
land question." "I daro say you looked a fool," says 
my Prussian boor, "but what did I tell you!" 
"Why," says I, "you told me Stein had settled a J 
land question' like the Irish land question, and I s 
so in the ConikUl Magazinef and now the matter h 
come up again by Mr. Bright talking at Dublin of whi 
Stein did, and it turns out he eettled notliing likafl 
the Irish land question at all, but only a sort of tithes 
commutation affair." "Who says that)" asked Ai^l 
minius. " A very able writer in the Times," I replie<Ll 

I don't know that I have ever described Arminiurfafl 
personal appearance. He has the true square Ten 
tonic head, a blond and disordcriy mass of tow-lik»l 
hair, a podgy and sanguine countenance, shaveoS 
cheeks, and a whity-brown moustache. He wearvV 
a rough pilot-coat, and generally smokes away withl 
hia hands in the pockets of it, and his light bluel 
eyes fixed on his interiocutor's face. When he 4 
lakes his hands out of his pockets, his pipe out of] 
hie mouth, and his eyes oif his friend's face, it is a I 
sign that he is deeply moved. He did all this on | 
the present occasion, and passing his short thick J 
fingers two or three times through his blond hair;' 
" That astonishing paper !" muttered he. 

Then he began as solemn as if he was in a pulpit. 1 
" My dear friend," says he, " of the British species (rf I 
the great genus Philistine there are three main v 
ties. There is the religious Philistine, the well-to-do I 



Philifitine, and the rowdy Philistina Tho religious 

Philistine is represented by " " Stop, Armlnius," 

aaid I, " you will oblige me by letting religion alone ! " 
" As you please," answered he ; " well, then, the rowdy 
Philistine is represented by the Baily Telegraph, and 
the well-to-do Philistine by the Times. The well-to- 
do Philistine looks to get his own view of the British 
world, — that it is the best of all possible worlds as it 
is, because he has prospered in it, — preached back to 
him ore rotunda in the columns of the Times. There 
must be no imcertain sound in hia oracle, no faltering, 
nothing to excite misgivings or doubts ; like bis own 
bosom, everything his oracle utters must be positive, 
pleasant, and comfortable. So of course about the 
great first article of his creed, the aacro-sanctity of 
property, there must in the Times be no trifling. But 
what amuses me is that his oracle must not even 
admit, if these matters come to be talked of, that 
Stein trifled with it in another country. The ai'k ia 
BO sacred, the example so abominable, and the devotee 
80 sensitive. And therefore Stein's reforms become 
in the Times, for the reassurance of the well-to-do 
British Philistine, a sort of tithe-commutation affair, 
— nothing in the world more ! nothing in the world 
more !" 

" Don't go on in that absiird way, Arminius," said 
I ; "I don't tell you it was a tithe-commutation, but 
a commutation like tho tithe-commutation. It was 
simply, the Times says, tho conversion of serf-tenures 
into produce-rents, I hope that gives you a perfectly 
clear noti< m of what the whole thing was, for it doesn't 
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me. But I make out from iha Times that Uie leibei- 

getter " "Rubbish about the Mbagmer" cries 

Anninius, in a rage, "and all this jargon to keep 
your stupid mind in a mist ; do you want to know 
what really happened I " " Yes, I do," said I, quietly, 
my love for knowledge making me take no notice of 
his impertinence. " Yes, 1 do, and particularly this ; 
In the first place, was the land, before Stein's reforms, 
the landlord's or the tenant's!" "The landlord's," 
says Anninius, " You mean," said I, " that the land- 
lord could and did really eject his tenant from it if 
he chose." " Yes, I do," says Anninius, " Well, 
then, what did Stein do J" asked L " He did this," 
Anninius answered. " In these estates, where the 
landlord had his property- right on the one hand, 
and the tenant his tenant-right on the other, he 
made a compromise. In the first place he assigned, 
say, two-fifths of the estate to the landlord in absolute 
property, without any further claim of tenant-right 
upon it thenceforth for ever. But the remaining 
three-fifths he compelled the landlord to sell to the 
tenant at eighteen years' purchase, so that this part 
should become the tenant's absolute property thence- 
forth for ever. Y'ou will ask, where could the tenant 
find money to buy 1 Stein opened rent-banks in all 
the provincial chief toivns, to lend the tenant tha 
purchase -money required, for which the State thus 
became his creditor, not the landlord. He had to 
repay this loan in a certain number of years. To 
free his land from this State mortgage on it and 
nuke it his own clear property, he had every induce ' 
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ment to work hard, and h-e did work hard ; imt 
this was the grand source of the frugality, industry, 
and thrivingnesa of the Prussian peasant. It was 
the grand source, too, of his attachment to the State." 
"It was rotten bad political economy, though," ex- 
claimed I. "Now I see what the Titnes meant by 
saying in its leading article yesterday that Ireland is 
incomparably better governed than the United States, 
France, Germany, or Italy, because the excellence of 
governinont consists in keeping obstacles out of the 
way of individual energy, and you throw obstacles 
in the way of your great proprietors' energy, and we 
throw none in the way of ours. Talk of a commuta- 
tion like the tithe -commutation, indeed ! Why it 
was downright spoliation; it was just what Lord 
Clanricarde says some people are driving at in Ireland, 
a system of confiscation." "Well," says Arminius, 
calmly, "that is exactly what the Prusaian junkers 
called it. They did not call it commutation, they 
called it confiscation. They will tell you to thia day 
that Stein confiscated their estates. But you will be 
shocked to hear that the Prussian Government had, 
even before Stein's time, this sad habit of playing 
tricks with political economy. To prevent tJie 
absorption of small proprietors by a great landed 
aristocracy, the Prussian Government made a rule 
that a lauer-yvi, — a peasant property,— could not, 
even it the owner sold it, be bought up by the 
Lord Clanricarde of the neighbourhood ; it must 
remain a hauer-gut atilL I believe you in Elngland 
are for improving small proprietors off the face oi 
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the earth, but I assure you in Prussia we are very 
proud of ours, and think them the strength of the 
natioiL Of late years the Hohonzollems have taken 
up with the junkera, but for a long time their policy 
waa to uphold the bauer class against the jwnker class ; 
and, if you want to know the secret of the hold which 
the house of HohenzoUem has upon the heail; of the 
Prussian people, it is not in Frederick the Great's 
victories that you will find it, it is in this policy of 
their domestic governmeoL" "My dear Arminius," 
said I, "you make me perfectly sick. Government 
here, government there ! We English are for self- 
government. What business has any Mr. Stein to 
settle that this or that estate is too large tor Lord 
Clanricarde's virtues to expand in) Let each class 
settle its own affairs, and don't let us have Govern- 
ments and Hohenzollems pretending to be more 
enlightened than other people, and cutting and carv- 
ing for what they call the general interest, and God 
knows what nonsense of that kind. If the landed 
class with us has got the magistracy and settled 
estates and game laws, has not the middle class got 
the vestries, and business, and civil and religious 
liberty 1 I remember when the late Sir George Corn- 
wall Lewis wanted to get some statistics about the 
religious denominations, your friend Bottles, who is 
now a nullionaire and a Churchman, was then a 
Particular Baptist, 'No,' says Bottles, 'here I put 
down my foot No Government on earth shall aalc 
me whether I am a Paiticular Baptist or a Mugglo- 
touian.' And Bottles beat the Government, becausa 
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of the thorough undorstaoding the upper and middle 
classes in this country have with one another that 
each is to go its own way, and Government is not 
to bo thrusting its nose into the concerns of either. 
There is a cordial alliance hetween them on this 
basis." "Yes, yes, I know," Anninius sneeringly 
answered ; " Herod and Pontius Pilate have shaken 
hands." 

"But I will show you, Anninius," I pursued, "on 
plain grounds of political economy — — " " Not to- 
night," interrupted Arminius, yawning; "I am going 
home to bed " And off he went^ descending the garret 
stairs three at a time, and leaving me to bum the mid- 
night oil in order to send you, Sir, what is really, 1 
flatter myself, an interesting, and I may even say i 
valuable communication. 

Your humble servant, 

Matthew Arnold. 

To the Editor of the Paijl Mall Gazette. 



LETTER VI 



I BECOME INTRUSTED WITH THE VIEWS OF ABMINn: 
ON COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 

Slj(_ Grub Street, Jpril 20, 1867. 

It is a long while since you have heard anything < 
Arroiniua and me, though 1 do hope you have t 
times given a thought to us both. The truth i 
have been in the country. You may imagine hoi* 
horribly disagreeable Arminius made himself c 
the famous snow in London at the beginning of t 
year. About the state of the streets he was ba^l 
enough, but about the poor frozen-out working m«),H 
who went singing without let or hindrance before onj 
houses, he quite made my blood creep. "The dii^fl 
of a society qui s'cn va," ha used to call their pathedin^ 
songs. It is true I had always an answer for him — 
"Thank God, wo are not Hausmannised yetl" 
if that was not enough, and he wanted the philosophjn 
of the thing, why I turned to a sort of constitutional^ 
common-place book, or trae Englishman's vade nuxumM 
which I have been these many years forming for myS 
own use by potting extracts from the Times, and wMchJ 
s day M) give to the world, and I read himfl 
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this golden aphorism : " Adniitiiatrative, military, and 
clerical tyranny arc unknown iii this country, becauae 
the educated class discharges all the corresponding 
functions through committees of ita own body," 
"Well, then," Acminius would answer, "show me 
your administrative committee for ridding us of these 
cursed frozen-out impostors." " My dear Arminius," 
was my quiet reply, " voluntary organiaations are not 
to be dealt with in this peremptory manner. The 
administrative committee you ask for will develop 
itself in good time ; its future members are probably 
now at nurse. In England we like our improvemente 
to yi'Oic, not to be manufactuiod." 

However the mental strain, day after day, of this 
line of high constitution aJ argument was so wearing, 
that I gladly acceded to a proposal made by Arminius 
in one of his fits of grumbling to go with him for a ' 
little while into the country. So into the country we 
went, and there, under his able guidance, I have been 
assiduously pursuing the study of German philosophy. 
As a rule, I attend to nothing else just now ; but 
when we were taking one of our walks abroad the 
other morning, an incident happened which led us to 
discuss the subject of compulsory education, and, as 
this subject Is beginning to awaken deep interest in 
the public mind, I think you may be glad to have an 
account of the incident, and of the valuable remarks 
on compulsory education which were drawn from 
Arminius by it 

We were going out the other morning on one of 
oui' walks, as I said, when we saw a crowd before the 
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inn of the country town where we have been staying. 
It was the magistrates' day for sitting, and I was glad 
of an opportunity to ehow off our local self-govern- 
ment to a biu^aucracy-ridden Prussian like Arminius. 
So I stopped in the crowd, and there we saw an old 
fellow in a smock-frock, with a white head, a low 
forehead, a red nose, and a foxy expression of coun- 
tenance, being taken along to the justice-room. Seeing 
among the bystanders a contributor to the Daiii/ 
Telegraph,^ whom I formerly knew well enough, — for 
he had the drawing-room floor underneath me in 
Grub Street, but the magnificent circulation of that 
journal has long since carried him, like the course of 
empire, westward, — I asked him if be could tell ma 
what the prisoner was charged with. I found it was 
a hardened old poacher, called Diggs, — Zephaniah 
Digga, — and that he was had up for snaring a hare, 
— probably his ten -thousandth. The worst of the 
story, to my mind, was that the old rogue had a heap 
of young children by a second wife whom he had 
married late in life, and that not one of tliese children 
would he send to school, but persisted in letting them 
all ran wild, and grow up in utter barbarism. 

I hastened to tell Arminius that it was a poaching 
case ; and I added that it was not always, perhaps, in 
poaching cases that our local self-government appeared 
to the best advantage. "In the present case, how- 
ever, there is," aaid I, "no danger; for a representa- 

recognise yoursolf, Leo ! la it pvcsnmptuoas iu 
upon giving this volninfl ta the world, to bid yon too, my 
friend, say with rlia poet : JVim omnis moriar t — Eb. 
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tive of the Daily Telegraph is down here, to be on the 
look-ont for justices' justice, and to prevent oppres- 
sioa" Immediately afterwards I was sorry I had said 
this, for there are unfortunately several things which 
operate on Arminiua like scarlet on a bull, making 
him vicious the moment he comes across them ; and 
the Daily Telegraph is one of these things. He declares 
it foments our worst faults ; and ho is fond of apply- 
ing to it Dryden's dictum on Elkanah Settle, that its 
style is boisterous and its prose incorrigihly lewd. 
Though I do certainly think its prose a little full- 
bodied, yet I cannot bear to hear Arminius apply such 
a term to it as " incorrigibly lewd ;" and I always 
remonstrate with him. " No, Arminius," I always 
say, "I hope not incorrigihly ; I should be sorry to 
think that of a publication which is forming the 
implication and taste of millions of Englishmen." 
"Pleasant news," was Armimus's answer, the last 
time I urged this to him, " pleasant news ; the next 
batch of you, then, will be even more charming than 
the present ! " 

I trouble you with all this. Sir, to account for the 
acerbity of tone in some of Arminius's subsequent 
conversation ; an acerbity he too often manifests, and 
which tends, as I tell him, to detract from the influ- 
ence which his talents and acquirements would other- 
wise give him. On the present occasion he took no 
direct notice of my mention of the Daily Telegraph, 
but seemed quite taken up with scrutinising old 
DiggB. "Such a peasant as that wretched old cT'ea^ 
ture," he said at last, " is peculiar, my dear friend, to 
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four countrr. Only look at that countenance 
Centaries of feudalism have efTaceil in it evety gl< 
of humane life." . . . "Centuries of fiddlesticks 
intemiptetl I (for I assure vou. Sir, I can stand np t«i 
Arminius well enough on a proper occasion). " My 
dear Arminius, how can you allow yourself to talk 
such rubbish 1 Gleam of humane life, indeed ! do 
but look at the twinkle in the old rogue's eye. He 
has plenty of life and wita about him, has old Diggs, 
I can assure you ; you just try and come round him 
about a pot of beer ! " " The mere cunning of an 
animal ! " retorted Arminiua. " For my part," pur- 
sued I, "it is his children I think most about; I am 
told not one of them has ever seen the inside of a 
achooL Do you' know, Arminius, I begin to think, 
and many people in this country begin to think, that 
the time has almost come for taking a leaf out of your 
Prussian book, and applying, in the education of 
children of this class, what the great Rant calls the 
categorical imperative. The gap between them and 
our educated and intelligent classes is really too 
frightful" " Your educated and intelligent classes 1 " 
sneered Arminius, in hie very most offensive manner; 
" where are they 1 I should like to see them." 

I was not going to stand and hear our aristocracy 
and middle class set down in this way ; so, treating 
Arminius'a ebullition oi spite as beneath my notice, 
I pushed my way through the crowd to the inn- 
door. I asked the policeman there what magistratet 
were on the bench to-day. " Viscount Lumpington," 
lays the man, " Reverend Esau Hittall, and Bottles, 
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Esquire." "Good heavens!" I exclaimed, turning 
round to Arminius, wlio hod followed me, and forget- 
ting, in my excitement, my jitat cause of offence witli 
him, — " Good heavens, Arminius, if Bottles hasn't got 
himself made a county magistrate ! Sic ilur ad aslra." 
"Yes," says Arminius, with a smile, "one of your 
educated and intelligent classes, I suppose. And I 
dare say the other two are to match. Your magis- 
trates are a sort of judges, I know ; just the people 
who are drawn from the educated and intelligent 
classes. Now, what's sauce for the goose ia sauce for 
the gander; if yoa put a pressure on one class to 
make it train itself properly, you must put a pressure 
on others to the same end. That is what we do in 
Prussia, if you are going to take a leaf out of our 
hook. I want to hear what steps you tiike to put this 
pressure on people ahove old Diggs there, and then I 
will talk to you about putting it on old Diggs. Take 
his judges who are going to try him to-day; how 
ahout them 1 What training have you made them 
give themselves, and what are their qualifications ?" 

I luckily happen to know Lord Lumpington and 
Hittall pretty well, ha\'iug heon at college ivith them 
in former days, «hon I little thought the Philistines 
would have brought my gray hairs to a gaiTet in 
Grub Sti'cet ; and I have made the aequaintance of 
Mr. Bottles since, and know all about him. So I 
was able to tatisfy Arminiua's cui^iosity, and I had 
great pleasure in making him remark, as I did so, 
the rich diversity of our English life, the healthy 
natural play of our free institutions, and the happy 
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blending of classes and characters which this pro- 
motes. " The three magistrates in that inn," said I, 
" are not three Government functionaries all cut out 
of one block ; they embody our whole national life ;— 
the land, religion, commerce, are all represented by 
them. Lord Lumpington is a peer ot old family and 
great estate; Esau Hittall is a clergyman j Mr. Bottlea 
is one of our self-made middle-cJass men. Their 
politics are not all of one colour, and that colour the 
Government's. Lmnpington is a Constitutional Whig; 
Hittali is a benighted old Tory. As for Mr. Bottles, 
he is a Radical of the purest water ; quite one of the 
Manchester school He was one of the earliest free- 
traders ; he has always gone as straight as an arrow 
about Reform ; he is an ardent voluntary in every 
possible line, opposed the Ten Hours' Bill, was one 
of the leaders of the Dissenting opposition out of 
Parhament which smashed up the education clauses 
of Sir James Graham's Factory Act ; and he paid the 
whole expenses of a most important church-rate con- 
test out of his own pocket. And, finally, he looks 
forward to maiTying his deceased wife's sister. Table, 
as my friend Mr. Grant Duff says, the whole Liberal 
creed, and in not a single point of it will you find 
Bottles tripping ! " 

"That is all very well as to their polities," said 
Armicius, "but 1 want bo hear about their education 
and intelligence." "There, too, I can satisfy you," I 
answered. " Lumpington was at Eton. Hittall wag 
on the foundation at Charterhouse, placed there by 
liis uncle, a distinguished prelate, who was one ol 
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the trustees. You know we English have no notion 
of your bureaucratic tyranny of treating the appoint- 
ments to these great foundations as puhlic patronage, 
and vesting them in a responsible minister ; we vest 
them in independent magnates, who relieve the State 
of all work and responsibility, and never take a 
shilling of sa.la.vy for their trouble. HittaU was the 
last of six nephews nominated to the Charterhouse 
by his uncle, this good prelate, who had thoroughly 
leamt the divine lesson that charity begins at home." 
"But I want to know what his nephew learnt," in^ 
terriipted Arminiua, " and what Lord Lumpington 
leamt at Eton." "They followed," said I, "the 
grand, old, fortifying, classical curriculuro." "Did 
they know anything when they left J" asked Arminius. 
"I have Been some iongs and shorts of Hittall's," 
said I, " about the Calydonian Boar, which were not 
bad. But you surely don't need me to tell you, 
Arminius, that it is rather in training and bracing 
tlie mind for future acquisition,^a course of mental 
gymnastics we call it, — than in teaching any set 
thing, that the clasaical curriculum is so valuable." 
" Were the minds of Lord Lumpington and Mr. Hittall 
much braced by their mental gymnastics 1 " inquired 
Arminius, "Well," I answered, "during their three 
years at Oxford they were so much occupied with 
Bullingdon and hunting that there was no great 
opportunity to judge. But for my part I have 
always thought that their both getting their degree 
at last with flying colours, after three weeks of a 
famous coach for fast men, four nights without going 
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to bed, ami an incredible consumption of wet toweU, 
Btrong cigars, and brandy -and- water, was one of the 
most astonishing feats of mental gynmastics I evei 
heard of." 

"That will do for the land and the Church," said 
ArminiuH. "And now let us hear about commerco." 
"You mean how was Bottles educatedl" answered I. 
" Here we get into another line altogether, but a very 
good line in its way, too, Mr. Bottles was brought 
up at the Lycurgus House Academy, PeckhanL 
You are not to suppose from the name of Lycurgua 
that any Latin and Greek was taught in the establish- 
ment ; the name only indicates the moral discipline, 
and the strenuous earnest character, imparted there. 
As to the instruction, the thoughtful educator who 
was principal of the Lycurgus House Academy, — 
Archimedes Silverpump, Ph.D., you must have heard 
of him in Germany t — had modem views. 'We must 
be men of our age,' he used to say, ' Useful know- 
ledge, living languages, and the forming of the mind 
through observation and experiment, these are the 
fundamental articles of my educational creed.' Or, 
as I have heard his pupil Bottles put it in his expan- 
sive moments after dinner (Bottles \ised to ask me to 
dinner till that affair of yours with hiia in the Eei- 
gate train) ; ' Original man, Silverpump 1 fine mind ! 
fine system ! None of your antiquated rubbish — all 
practical work — latest discovories in science — mind 
constantly kojit excited— lota of interesting experi- 
ments — lights of all colours- — fizz ! fizz I bang ! hang I 
That's what I call forming a man,' " 
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" And pray," cried Arminius, impatiently, " what 
Bort of man do you suppose this infernal quack really 
formed in your precious friend Mr. Bottles !" "Well," 
I replied, " I hardly know how to answer that ques- 
tioa Bottles bas certainly made an immense fortune; 
but as to Silverpump's effect on his mind, whether it 
"-.IS from any fault in the Lycurgus House systein, 
whether it was that with a sturdy self-reliance 
thoroughly English, Bottles, ever since he quitted 
Silverpump, left his mind wholly to itself, his daily 
newspaper, and the Particular Baptist minister under 
whom he sate, or from whatever cause it was, certainly 

his mind, qvA mind " " You need not go on," 

internipted Arminius, with a magnificent wave of 
his hand, '.' I know what that man's mind, qud mind, 
is, well enough." 

But, Sir, the midnight oil is beginning to run very 
low ; I hope, therefore, you wiW permit me to post- 
pone the rest of Arminius'a discourse till to-morrow. 
And meanwhile. Sir, I am, with all respect, 
Your humhle servant, 

Matthew Aunolu 

To the Editor of the Pali, Mai.l Gazett& 
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Gkub Stbebt, April 21, 1897. 
I TAKE up the thread of the interesting and important 
discussion on compulsory education between Arminius 
and me where I left it last night. 

"But," continued Arminius, "you were talking ol 
compulsory education, and your common people'i 
want of it. Now, my dear friend, I wunt you to 
understand what this principle of compulsory educa- 
tion really means. It means that to ensure, as far 
as you can, every man's being fit for his busineaa in 
life, you put education as a bar, or condition, between 
him and what he aims at. The principle is just as 
good for one class as another, and it is only by 
applying it impartially that you save its application 
from being insolent and invidious. Our Prussian 
peasant stands our compelling him to instruct himself 
before he may go about his calling, because he seea 
we believe in instruction, and compel our own 
class, too, in a way to make it really feel the pressure, 
to instruct itself before it may go about ita calling. 
Now, you propose to make old Siggs's boys instruct 
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thBmselvoB before they may go bird-scariDg or sheep- 
tending, I want to know what you do to make those 
three wortliies in that, justice-room instruct them- 
selves before they may go acting as magiatrates and 
judges." " Do 1 " said I ; " why, just look what they 
have done all of themselves. LunipingtoD and Hittall 
have had a public-school and university education ; 
Bottles has had Dr. Silverpump'a, and the practical 
training of business. What on earth would you have 
us make them do more?" "Qualify tliemselves for 
administrative or judicial functions, if they exercise 
them," said Arminius. "That is what really answers, 
in their case, to the compulsion you propose to apply 
to Diggs's boys. Sending Lord Lumpington and Mr. 
Hittall to school is nothing ; the natural course of 
tilings takes them there. Don't suppose that, by 
doing this, you are applying the principle of com- 
pulsory education fairly, and as you apply it to Diggs's 
boys. You are not interposing, for the rich, education 
as a bar or condition between them and that which 
they aim at. But interpose it, as we do, between the 
rich and things they aim at, and I will say something 
to you. I should like to know what has made Lord j 
Lumpington a magistrate t " " Made Lord Lump- 
ington a magistrate!" said I; "why, the Lumping- 
tOTL estate, to be sure." "And the Reverend Esau 
Hittall 1 " continued Arminiua. " Why, the Lump- 
ington living, of course," said L "And that man 
Bottles 1" he went on. "His English energy and 
self-reliance," I answered very stiffly, for Arminius's 
incessant carping began to put me in a huff; "thou 
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Bame incomparable and tj^ly British qualities which 
have just triumphed over every obstacle and "given 
jia the Atlantic telegraph ! — and let me tell you. Von 
T., in my opinion it will bo a long time before the 
•Geist' of any pedant of a Prussiaji professor givea 
lis anything half so valuable as that." " Pshaw!" 
replied Arminius, contemptuously ; "that great lope, 
I with a Philistine at each end of it talking inutilities ! 
"But in my country," he went onj "wo should 
have begun to put a pressure on these future magis- 
trates at school. Before we allowed Lord LumpingtoD 
and Mr. Hittall to go to the university at all, we 
should have examined them, and we should not have 
trusted the keepers of that absurd cockpit you took 
me down to see, to examine them as they chose, and 
aend them jogging comfortably off to the university 
OD their lame longs and shorts. No; there would 
have been some Mr. Grote as School Board Commia- 
sary, pitching into them questions about history, and 
some Mr. Lowe, as Crown Patronage Commissary, 
pitching into them questions about English literatjire; 
and these young men would have been kept from the 
university, aa Diggs's boys are kept from their bird- 
scaring, till they instructed themselves. Then, if, 
after three years of their university, they wanted to 
bo magistrates, another pressure! — a great Civil 
Service examination before a board of experts, an 
examination in English law, Roman law, Enghsh 

history, history of jurisprudence " " A most 

abominable liberty to take with Lumpington and 
Hittall '. " exclaimed L " Then your compulsory 
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education is a most abominable liberty to take with 
Diggs's boys," retorted Arminiua. "But,good gracious! 
my dear Arminius," expostulated I, " do you really 
mean to maintain that a man can't put old Diggs 
in quod for snaring a hare without all this elaborate 
apparatus of Eoman law and history of jurispru- 
dence!" "And do you really mean to maintain," 
returned Arminius, " that a man can't go bird- 
scaring or sheep-tending without all this elaborate 
apparatus of a compulsory school!" "Oh, but," I 
answered, " to live at all, even at the lowest stage of 
human life, a man needs instruction." " Well," 
returned Arminius, " and to administer at all, even 
at the lowest stage of pubhc administration, a man 
needs instruction." "We have never found it so," 



Arminiua shrugged hia shoulders and was silent 
By this time the proceedings in the justice-room were 
drawn to an end, the majesty of the law had been 
vindicated against old Diggs, and the magistrates 
were coming out. I never saw a finer spectacle than 
my friend Arminius presented, as he stood by to gaze 
on the august trio as they passed. His pilot-coat 
was tightly buttoned round his stout form, his light 
blue eye shone, his sanguine cheeks were ruddier than 
ever with the cold morning and the excitement of 
discourse, hia fell of tow was blown about by the 
March wind, and volumes of tobacco-smoke issued 
from his lips. So in old days stood, I imagine, hia 
great namesake by the banks of the Lippe, glaring on 
the Koman Ingions before their destruction. 
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Lord Lumpington was the first who came out. 
Hia lordship good-naturedly recognised me with a 
nod, and then eyeing Arminius with surprise and 
curiosity : " Whom on earth have you got there 1 " 
lie whispered. "A very distinguished yoimg Prassinn 
savant," replied I ; and then dropping my voice, in I 

my most impraasive andertonea I added: "And a | 

young man of very good family, heaidea, my lord," 
Lord Lumpington looked at Arrainiua agiiin ; smiled, 
shook his head, and then, turning away, and half 
aloud ; " Can't compliment you on your friend," 
aays h& 

As for that centaur Hittall, who thinks on nothing 
on earth but field-sports, and in the performance of 
his sacred duties never warms up except when he 
lights on some passage about hunting or fowling, he 
always, whenever he meets me, remembers that in ' 

my unregenerate days, before Arminius inoculated 
me with a passion for intellect, I was rather fond of 
shooting, and not quite such a, successful shot as 
Hittall himself. So, the moment he catches sight of 
me : " How d'ye do, old fellow ? " he blurts out ; 
" well, been shooting any straightor this year than 
you used to, eh 1 " 

I turned from hira in pity, and then I noticed 
Armmius, who had unluckily heard Lord Lumping 
ton's unfavourable comment on hira, absolutely purple 
with rage and blowing like a turkey-cock. " Never 
mind, Arminius," said I soothingly; "run afte- 
Lumpington, and ask him the square root of thirty ' 

six." But now it was my turn to be a little annoyed I 
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for at the same instant, Mr, Bottles stepped into his 
bi'ongham, which was waiting for him, and observing 
Arminiua, his old enemy of tlie Reigate train, he 
took no notice whatever of me who stood there, 
with my hat in my hand, practising all the aire and 
graces I have learnt on the Continent ; but, with that 
want of amenity I so often have to deplore in my 
countrymen, he pulled up the glass on our side with a 
grunt and a jerk, and drove off like the wind, leaving 
Arminiua in a very bad temper indeed, and me, I 
confess, a good deal shocked and mortified. 

However, both Arminiua and I got over it, and 
liave now returned to London, where I hope we shall 
before long have another goorl talk about educational 
matters. Whatever Anninius may say, I am still for 
going straight, with all our heart and soul, at com- 
pulsory education for the lower orders. Why, good 
heavens ! Sir, with our present squeezable Ministry, 
we are evidently drifting fast to household auffrage, 
pure and simple ; and I observe, moreover, a Jacob- 
inical spirit growing up in some quortera which gives 
me more alarm than even household suffrage. My 
elevated position in Grub Street, Sir, where I sit 
commercing with the stars, commands a view of a 
certain s])acions and secluded back yaid ; and in that 
back yard. Sir, I tell you confidentially that I saw 
the other day with my own eyes that powerful young 
publicist, JTr. Frederic Harrison, in full evening cos- 
tume, furbishing up a guillotine. These things are 
very serious ; and I say, if the masses are to have 
power, let them be instructed, and don't swamp with 
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ignorance am] onreason the education and intelligence 
wbtch now bear nilc amongst n&. For my part, when 
I think of Liunpington's estate, family, and conneo- 
tJonS) when I tiiink of Hitull's shooting, and of the 
energy and sclf-retiance of Bottles, and when I see 
iJie unexampled pitch of splendour and security to 
which these have conducted us, I am bent, I own, on 
^png to make the new elements of our political system 
worthy of the old ; and I say kindly, but firmly, t^a 
the compound householder in the French poet's 
beautiful words/ slightly altered : " Be great, O 
working class, for the middle and upper class are 
great!" 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Matthew Arnold. 

To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 



(Frosi the autumn of this year (18G7) dates one of 
the most painful memories of my lifa I have men- 
tioned in the last letter but one how in tlic apring I 
was commencing the study of German philosophy 
with Arminius, In the autumn of that year the 
celebrated young Comtist, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
resenting some supposed irreverence of mine towards 
hia master, permitted himself, in a squib, brilliant 
indeed, but unjustifiably severe, to make game of my 
inaptitude for philosophical pursuits. It was on this 
■ " Et tachez d'etre Knuil, car Is peuple gtandit" 
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occasion he launcheJ the daianiog sentence: " Wa 
seek vainly in Mr. A, a system of philosophy ivitli 
principles colierent, interdependent, subordinate, and 
derivative." The blow came at an unlucky moment 
for ma I was studying, as I have said, Gorman 
phUosophy with Arminius ; wc were then engaged 
on Hegel's " Phenomenology of Geist," and it was 
my habit to develop to Arminius, at great length, 
my views of the meaning of his great but difficult 
countryman. One morning I had, perhaps, been a 
little fuller than usual over a very profound chapter. 
Arminius was suffering from dyspepsia (brought on, 
as I believe, by incessant smoking) ; his temper, 
always irritable, seemed auddeidy U> burst from all 
control, — he flung the Fharwmenologie to the other end 
of the room, exclaiming ; " That smart young fellow 
is quite right ! it is impossible to make a silk purse 
out of a sow's ear ! " This led to a rupture, in which 
i think I may fairly say that the chief blame was 
not on my side. But two invaluable years were 
thus lost ; Arminius abandoned me for Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, who must certainly have many memoranda 
of his later conversations, but has never given them, 
as I always did mine of his earlier ones, to the world. 
A. melancholy occasion brought Arminius and me 
together again in lS69i the sparkling pen of ray 
friend Leo has luckily preserved the record of what 
then passed.) — Ed. 
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CNDER A PLAYFUL SIGNATUSE, MY FRIEND LBO, OI 
THE "DAILY TELEGRAPH," ADVOCATES AN IM- 
PORTANT LIBERAL MEASURE, AND, IN SO DOING, 
GIVE.S NEWS OF ARMINIUS. 

o,p St. James's Place, JuneS, 1S6B. 

For the Bake of my health it is my oiistom at this 
full-blooded time of the year to submit myaelf to a 
lowering course of medical treatment, which causes 
me for a few days to be voted below par for Fleet 
Street ; so I have bethought myself of utilising my 
leisure, while universal humanity does not claim me, 
and while my style is reduced nearer the pitch of the 
Pall Mall Gaaetle, by writing to you on a subject in 
which I am strongly interested, and on which your 
ideas are, I am sorry to see, far from sound. I mean 
that gi-eat subject of which a fragment will be brought 
under discussion to-night, by the House of Commona 
going into Committee on Mr. Chambers's admira,hle 
bill for enabling a woman to marry her sistei-'a 
husband. 

My ideas on this subject have been stirred into 
lively activity by a visit I have just been making. 
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believe my name has been once or twice mentioned 
in your columns in connection with the Bottles family 
near Eeigate, and witli a group of friends gathered 
round them. Poor Mrs. Bottles, I giieve to say, ia 
not long for this world. She and her family showed 
an interest in me while I was rising to name and 
fame, and I trust I have never forgotten it. She 
sate, as Curran aays, by my cradle, and I intend to 
follow her hearse. Meanwliila, with our Paris corre- 
spondent, who happens to be over here for a few days, 
I have been down to Eeigata to inquire after her. 
The accounts were unhappily as had as possible ; but 
what I saw awakened a train of ideas and suggestions 
which I am going to communicate to you. 

I found a good many people assembled, of whom 
several had come on the same errand as I. There 
was that broken-down acquaintance of my early 
youth, Mr. Matthew Arnold, who has had many a 
dinner from Mrs. Bottles (for she was kind to litera- 
ture even in its humblest manifestations), snivelling 
and crying in a comer. There was that oifenaive 
youDg Prussian of his, who seems to have dropped 
him entirely, and to have taken up with a much 
younger man than my poor old acquaintance, and a 
much better-dressed man, with whom he is pursuing 
researches concerning labour and capital, which are 
hardly, as our Paris correspondent says, palpitating 
with actuality. There was a Baptist miniater who 
had been the shepherd of tha Bottles family in the 
old days when they were Dissenters, and who has 
never quite lost Iiis hold upon Mrs. Bottles. There 
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waa h«r aiater Hannah, just about the same age aa 
poor Sarah who married Bottles, and tlie very image 
of her. There was Job Bottles, Bottlea's brother, who 
is on the Stock Exchange ; a man with black hair at 
the sides of his head, a bald crown, dark eyes, and a 
fleshy nose, and a camailia in his button-hole. Finally, 
there was that handsome niece of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bottles, Mary Jane. Mary Jane ! I never pronounce 
the name without emotion ; in season and out of 
season it keeps rising to my hpa,' But the life we 
live in F!eet Street is devouring, and I have sacrificed 
to it al! thought of marriage, Our Paris correspond- 
ent comforts me by saying that, even with the 
domestic afftictioiis suppressed, existence turns out to 
ba a much more tolerable affair than humdrum people 

Presently the membera of the family left the room, 
and as the Baptist minister took the Noncortformid out 
of hia pocket and began to read it, as the Prussian 
aavavi was quite absorbed with his new young man, 
and as Mr. Matthew Arnold counts tor nothing, I waa 
left to the conversation of our Paris correspondent, 
whom we call Nick because of the diabolical salt 
which sparkles in his deliverances. " They say," I 
began, " that if Mr. T. Chambers's excellent bill, 
which the Liberal party are carrying with such de- 
cisive majorities, becomes law, the place of poor Mrs. 
Bottles will be taken by her sister Hannah, whom 

' Leo here nlluJea, I iinngine, to wliat tbo wnrld haa doubtliaa 
noticed, — the fruqucut introduction of Mary Jime into hia 
irtides for the D. I'.— Ed. 
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you have just seen. Ivotbing coma be more proper ; 
Mrs, Bottles wishes it, Miss Hannah wishes it, this 
reverend friond of the family, wlio has himself made 
a mai'iiage of the samo kind, wishes it, everybody 
wishes it," "Everybody but old Bottles himself, I 
should think," retorted my fiiend : " don't envy him 
ail all ! — shouldn't so much mind if it were the younger 
one, though." 

These light words of my friend, Sir, seemed to 
touch a spring in ma Instantly I felt myself visited 
by a shower of ideas, full of import for the Liberal 
party and for the future, and which impel me to 
address to you the present letter, "And why not 
the younger one, Nick i " said I, gently : " why not 1 
Either aa a. successor to Miss Hannah or in Ueu of 
Miss Hannah, why not t Let us apply John Bi-ight's 
crucial tests. Is she his first cousin 1 Could there 
be a more natural companion for Selina and the other 
Bottles girls! Or, — to take the moral groimd so 
touchingly and irresistibly chosen by our gi'eat 
popular tribune, — if legislation on this subject were 
impeded by the party of bigotry, if they chose not to 
wait for it, if they got married without it, and if you 
were to meet them on the boulevard at Paris during 
their wedding tour, should you go up to Bottles and 
say; Mr. Bottles, you are a profligate man!" "Oh 
dear, no," said Nick ; " I should never dream of it." 
"And if you met them a year later on the same spot," I 
continued, "with a Normandynurse behind them carry- 
ing a baby, should you cry out to the poor Uttle thing ; 
Bastard 1 " " Nothing of the kind," he answered. 
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I noticed that my friend accompanied each of these 
iissiirances with a. shght rapid droop of one eyelid. 
" Let us have no flippancy, Nick," I said. " You 
mean that you hardly feel yourself in a position 
to take high moral ground of this kind." " Well," 
said be, " I suppose that even our great tribune, John 
Bright himself, does not very often address people as 
bastards and profligates, whatever he thinks of them. 
At least, I should imagine the offender must almost 
be a bishop or some other high-placed Anglican eccle- 
Biastic to provoke him to do so." "A fig for your fine 
distinctions," cried I. " Secretly or openly, will any 
one dare call Bottles, if he contracts a maniage of 
this kind, a profligate man?" 

Poor Mr. Matthew Arnold, upon this, emerged 
suddenly from his comer, and asked hesitatingly : 
" But will any one dare call him a man of delicacy 1 " 
The question was so utterly unpractical that I took 
no notice of it whatever, and should not have men- 
tioned it if it had not led, by its extraordinary effect 
upon our Paris correspondent, to the introduction 
and criticism of a literary star of the first magnitude, 
My friend Nick, who has all the sensitive tempera' 
ment of genius, seemed inexplicably struck by this 
word dehcacy, which he kept repeating to himself. 
"Delicacy," said he, "delicacy, — surely I have beard 
that word before ! Yes, in other days," he went on 
dreamily, "in my fresh, enthusiastic youth; before I 
knew Sala, before I wi'ote for that infen-al paper, 
before I called Dixon's style lithe and sinewy— — " 

"Collect yourself, my friend," said I, laying mj 
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hand on his shoulder ; "you are unmanned. But in 
mentioning Dixon you redouble my strength ; for 
you bring to my mind the great sexual insurrection 
of the Anglo -Teutonic race, and the master-spirit 
which guides it. This illustrious man who has in- 
vented a new style " 

"He has, indeed," says Mr. Arminius the Prussian, 
turning towards us for the first time ; " he has, in- 
deed, and its right name is middle-class Macanlayese." 

Now, I detest this German lecturer and hia oracles, 
but as I am, above everything, a man of letters my- 
self, I never refuse to listen to a remark upon style. 
"Explain yourself," said I; " why do y ou^ call Mr. ^ 
Hepworth Dixon's style middle-class Macaulayese ?" 
" I call it Macaulayese," says the pedant, " because it 
has the same internal and external characteristics as 
Macaulay's style ; the external characteristic being a 
hard metallic movement with nothing of the soft 
play of life, and the internal characteristic being a 
perpetual semblance of hitting the right nail on the 
head without the reality. And I call it middle-class 
Macaulayese, because it baa these faults without the 
compensation of great studies and of conversance 
with great affairs, by which Macatday partly re- 1 
deemed them," '~~^ 

I turned away in pity. "Let us leave the 
envious," said I to Nick, " to break their teeth on 
this magnificent hie, the countless ness of whose 
editions has something analogous to the world-wide 
circulation of the Dail;/ Telegraph. Let us pursue his 
fine regenerating idea of sexual insurrection. Let 
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us deal with this question as a whola Wty, i 
Mr. Chambers has succeeded at his one single point 
to-night, are we to have to begin afresh at other 
points to-morrow J We have establiahed, I hope, 
tliat no man may presume to call Battles proQigate 
(or marrying either his sister-in-law Hannah or hia 
niece Mary Jane. But this is not enough. A com- 
plication, like the complications of Greek tragedy, 
suggests itself to my mind. You noticed Mr. Job 
Bottles. You must have seen his gaze resting on 
Mary Jane, But what with his cigars, ]ua claret, bin 
camellias, and the state of the money-market, Mr. 
Job Bottles is not a marrying man just at this 
moment His brother is; but bis brother cannot 
last for ever. Job, on the other hand, is full of 
vigour and vitality. We have heard of the patience 
of Job; how natural, if his brother marries Mary 
Jane now, that Job, with his habits tempered, his 
view of life calmed, and the state of the money- 
market different, may wish, when she is a widow 
some five yeai's hence, to marry her himself. And 
we have arrangement which make this Ulegal 1 At 
such arrangemente I hurl, with scorn and disgu^ 
the burning worda of our great leader : — Ecclesiasti- 
cal rubbish ! 

'1 thank tLoe, Frienil I far teaching mc that word.' 
Wby, I ask, is Mr. Job Bottles's liberty, his Christian 
liberty, as my reverend friend yonder would say, to 
be abridged in this manner J And why is Protestant 
Dissent to be diverted from its great task of abolish- 
ing State Churches far the purpose of removing 
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obstaclea to the sexual insurriiction of our racel 
Why are its more devoted miuistars to be driven to 
contract, m the interests of Christian liberty, illegal 
unions of this kind themselves, pour encourager lei 
aulres ? Why is the earnest liberalism and non- 
conformity of Lancashire and Yorkshire to be agi- 
tated on this question by hope deferred 1 Why is it 
to be put incessantly to the inconvenience of goiog to 
be married in Germany or in the United States, that 
greater and better Britain 

'■Which givas ua ma.imerB, freedom, virtno, power.' 
Why must ideas on this topic have to be incubated 
for years in that nest of spicery, as the divine Shak- 
spoare says, the mind of Mr. T. Chambers, before they 
can ride the world! For iny part, my resolve is 
formed. This great question shall henceforth be 
seriously taken up in Fleet Street. Aa a sop to 
those toothless old Cerberuses, the bishops, who 
impotently exhibit still the passions, as Nick's French 
friends say, of another age, we will accord the con- 
tinuance of the prohibition which forbids a man to 
marry hia grandmother. But in other directions 
there shall be freedom. Mr. Chambers's admirable 
bill for enabling a woman to marry her sister's hus- 
band will doubtless pass triumphantly through Com- 
mittee to-night, amidst the cheers of the ladies' 
gallery. The Liberal party must supplement that 
bill by two others; one enabling people to marry 
their brothers' and sisters' children, the other enab- 
ling a man to marry his brother's wife. 

But this glorious prospect fills me with an a^aluf 
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which can find its fit employment only in 
and I am forced to subscribe royseif, 

Yours in haste, 

A Young Lion. 



(After our meeting at Laburnum House, — have 1 
ever mentioned that the mansion of Mr. Bottles at 
Eeigato is called Laburnum House ?— intercourse was 
renewed between Arminius and me, but alaa ! not the 
cloBe intimacy of old days. Perhaps, had I foreseen 
his approaching end, I should have made more strenu- 
ous efforts to regain his confidence. But it was not 
to be ; and the foUowing letter will show the cruel 
injustice with which Arminius, misled, I am sure, by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison and the party with whom that 
gentleman generally acts, could bring himself to speak 
of the man who has done so much to popularise hJ( 
name and ideas.) 
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LETTER IX. 

ABUINIUB, STARTING FOR THE CONTINENT TO TAKB 
PART IN THE WAR BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
PRUSSIA, ADDRESSES A DISRESPECTFUL FARE- 
WELL TO OUR PEOPLE AND INSTITUTIONS. 

gin CHEQnBB Alley,' August 8, 1870. 

I AM off to-night for the CoBtineDt to join the Prua- 
aian 3,rmy ; if it had not been for an accidentaJ 
circumstance with whith I need not trouble you,* I 
should have been o£f a fortnight ago. I have no love 
for the preaching old drill-sergeant who is called King 
of Prussia, or for the audacious conspirator who pulls 
his wires ; this conspirator and his rival conspirator, 
Louis Bonaparte, stand in my affections pretty much 
on a par. Both play their own game, and are ob- 
stacles to better things. I am a republican, I desire 
a repubhc for every country in Europe. I beUeve no 
country of Europe is so fitted to be a republic as 
Germany ; I believe her difficnltiea are from her 

' After our rupture, Anninios removad from cay immediato 
utighbourhood in Grub Street and eataliliahcd himaelf in 
Chequer Alley. I love to think that pilgrims will one day 
seek out his lodging there ! — Ed. 

' His debts, lias ! — Ed. 
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Hohenzollems and Hapsburga, and nothing else, 
believe ehe will end by getting rid of these gentry;! 
and that till tliat time comes the vorld will nevw J 
know of what real greatness she is capable. But thaM 
present war, though we are led by the old drill-B 
sergeant and his wire-imller, is a war of Germany J 
against France. 1 must go and toko part in it. 

Before I go, I am moved to send you a few fare-1 
well remarks on your country and its position, about'l 
which you eeem (and I am sure I do not wonder at] 
it) to be much concerned and embarrassed just now. J 
I have a great esteem for your nation, its genius, and I 
its past history; and your present stage of develop- B 
ment has been a subject of constant study andT 
thought with me duiing the years I have lived here.! 
Formerly I have more than once communicated mya 
ideas to you, as occasion arose, through Mr. Matthew J 
Arnold. But experience has shown me that, thoughj 
willing and inquisitive, he has hardly brain enouglifl 
for my purpose ; besides, he has of late been plungecLv 
over head and ears in some dispute of Greeks of thsil 
liower Empire with your foolish and impraeticablefl 
Dissenters.^ 

Finding hira unserviceable, therefore, I addre 
you myself; but I shall use some of the phras 
with which he has familiarised you, because they I 
save circumlocution ; and aa he learnt them all from 1 



' 1 make no comment on tho tone uid sjiirit of this ; but I 
tannot forbtar romarkiug that with tho removBl of Arminfa)l4 
and hia inBaence the main obstacle to my rscoticiU>tion witltH 
tha Dissentera is withdrawn. — Ed. 
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me ill the Hrst instance, I see no reason why I should 
not take back my own property when I want it 

You are horrified and astounded at this war; 
horrified and astounded at the projects for altering 
the face of Europe which have been going on under 
your nose without your knowledge ; horrified and 
astounded at the coolness with which foreign nationa 
seem to leave you out of their account, or to estimate 
the chances and character of your intervention. They 
put you aside as if you were of no consequence ; and 
this to you, who won the last great European war, 
and made the treaties of Vienna 1 The time, you 
think, has clearly come when you must make a 
demonstration. Your popular veteran, Lord Russell, 
declares amid universal applause that " it is only the 
doubt that has long prevailed as to the course which 
England would take, which has encouraged and fos- 
tered all these projects of treaty, these combinations 
and intrigues." You have but to speak plainly, and 
all will be well. Your great organ, the Times, not 
satisfied with itself conveying to other Powers in the 
most magnificent manner (a duty, to say the truth, 
it always fulfils) " what England believes to be due 
from and to her," keeps exhorting your Government 
to do the same, to speak some brave words, and to 
speak them "with promptitude and energy." 

I suppose your Government wUl do so. But for- 
give me if I tell you that to ua disrespectful foreigners 
it makes very httle difference in our estimate of you 
and of the future whether your Government does so 
or not. What gives the sense and significance to a 
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QoTemmeDt'B declarations is the power wbicb it I 
behind the Government. And what is the power i 
which 13 behind the Government of England at th9B 
present epoch 1 The Philistines. 

Simply and solely the Philistines, my dear frie 
take my word for it ! No, you will say, it is 
nation. Pardon me, you have no nation. France if 
fused into one nation by the military spirit, and by ] 
her democracy, the great legacy of 1789, and subsist- 
ing even amidst her present corruption. Germany is 
fused into one nation by her idea of union aud of the 
elevation of her whole people through culture. You 
are made up, as I have often told you through my 
poor disciple whom you so well know, of three dis- 
tinct and uafused bodies, — Barbarians, Philistines, 
Populace. You call them aristocracy, middle, and 
lower class. One of these three must be predomi- 
nant and lead. Your lower class counts as yet for 
little or nothing. There is among them a small body 
of workmen with modem ideas, ideas of organisation, 
who may be a nucleus for the future ; there are more 
of diem Philistines in a small way, Philistinea in 
embryo ; but most of them are mere populace, or, to 
use your own kindly term, residuum. Such a elasa 
does not lead. Formerly your aristocracy led; it 
commanded the poUtics of the country ; it had an 
ariBtocracj''s ideas, — limited enough, but the idea of 
the country's grandeur and dignity was among them ; 
— it took your middle and lower class along with it, 
and used them in its own way, and it made the great 
war which the battle of Waterloo crowned. Bui 
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countries must outgrow a feudal organisation, and 
the political command of an aristocracy ; your country 
has outgrown it. Your aristocracy tella upon Eng- 
land socially ; by all the power of example of a class 
high-placed, rich, idle, self-indulgent, without mental 
life, it teaches your Philistines how to live fast. But 
it no longer rules ; at most it but administers ; the 
Philistines rule. That makes the difference between 
Lord Grenville and Lord Granville. When Lord 
Grenville had to speak to Europe in 1793, he had 
behind him your aristocracy, not, indeed, fused with 
your middle and lower class, but wielding theni and 
using their force ; and all the world knew what your 
aristocracy meant, for they knew it themselves. But 
Lord Granville has behind him, when he speaks to 
Europe in 1870, your Philistines or middle class; 
and how should the world know, or much care, what 
your middle class meaal for they do not know it 



You may be mortified, but such is the truth. To 
be consequent and powerful, men must be bottomed 
on some vital idea or sentiment, which lends strength 
and ceitainty to their action. Your aristocracy of [ 
seventy years ago had the sentiment of the greatness 
of the old aristocratical England, and that sentiment 
gave them force to endure labours, anxiety, danger, 
disappointment, loss, restrictions of liberty. Your 
ruling middle class has no such foundation; hence 
ite imbecility. It would tell you it believes in indus- 
trial development and liberty. Examine what it 
means by these, and you find it means getting rich 
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and not being meddled with. And these it iroaginea 
to bo self-acting powers foi good, and agents of great- 
aeflB ; BO that if more tfade ta done in England than 
anywhere else, if your persoual independence is with- 
out a check, and your newspaper publicity unbounded, 
your Philistines think they are by the nature of things 
great, powerful, and admirable, and that bheir England 
has only to apeak " with promptitude and energy " in 

I order to prevail. 

My dear friend, do not hold your notions in thia 
mechanical fashion, and do not be misled by that 
magnificent Times of yours ; it is not the failing to 
speak "with promptitude and enei^y" which injures 

__J0Q, it is the having nothing wise or consistent to say. 
Your ruling middle class have no great, seriously and 
truly conceived end ; — therefore no greatness of soul 
or mind ;— therefore no steadfastness and power in 

I great affairs. While you are thus, in great affaira 
you do and must fumble. You imagine that your 
words must have weight with us because you are 
very rich and have unbounded hberty and publicity ; 
you will find yourselves mistaken, and you will bo 
bewildered. Then you may get involved in war, and 
you imagine that you cannot but make war well by 
dint of being ao very rich ; that you will just add a 
penny or two to your income-tax, change none of 
your ways, have clap-trap everywhere, as at present, 
unrestricted independence, legions of newspaper corre- 
spondents, bouudlosB publicity ; and thus, at a grand 
high pressure of expenditure, bustle, and excitement, 
arrive at a happy and triumphant result. But autho' 
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rity and victory over pcopla vrho are in earnest means 
being in earnest oneself, and your Pliilistines are not 
in earnest ; they have no idea great enough to make 
them so. They want to be important and authorita- 
tive; thoy want to enforce peace and curb the am- 
bitious ; they want to drive a roaring trade ; they 
want to know and criticise all that ia being done ; 
they want no restrictions on their personal liberty, no 
interference with their usual way of going on ; they 
want all these incompatible things equally and at 
once, because they have no idea deep and strong 
enough to subordinate everything else to itself. A 
correspondent of your own Times wrote from Berlin 
the other day, " The complete control of this people 
by the State is most striking." How would your 
Philistines like that! Not at alL But it is by sacri- 
fices of this kind that success in great affairs is achieved ; 

\ and when your Philistines find this out, or find thatlTl 
raised income-tax, torrents of clap-trap, everybody 
saying what he likes and doing what he likes, news- 
paper correspondents everywhere, and a generally 
animated state of the public mind, are not enough 
to_ command success, they will be still more be- , 

i wilder ed. 

And this ia the power which Lord Granville has 
behind him, and which is to give the force and mean- 
ing to his words. Poor Lord Granville ! I imagine 
he is under no illusions. He knows the British 
Philistine, with his likes and dislikes, his effusion 
and confusion, his hot and cold fits, his want of 
dignity and of the steadfastness which comes from 
vol. Ill 
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ence, or its newspaper putlicity, or its Dissent, or 
any of the things with which it is now most taken ; 
and how its newspapers deceive it when they tell it 
night and day that, being what it is, and having 
the objects it has, it commands the envy and defer- 
ence of the world, and is on the sure road to great- 
ness and happiness, if indeed it be not already arrived 
there. My dear friend, I have told you our German"' 
programme, — the elevaiion of a whole peiyk ihrmgh 
culture. That need not be your English programme, 
but surely you may have some better programme 
than this your present one, — Ikt beatification of a 

whole pec^le through clap-trap. 1 

And now, my dear friend, it is time for me to go, 
and to what fate I go I know not ; but this I know, 
that your country, where I have lived so long and 
seen so much, is on its way either to a great transfo^ 
mation or to a great disaster. 

Your sincere well-wisher, 

Von Thunder-ten-Tronckh, 

To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazeiti!. 
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ARMINIUS, WRITING FROM THE (lERMAN CAIIP BEFORS 

PARIS, COMMENTS, IN HIS OLD UN APPRECIATIVE 
SPIKIT, ON THE ATTITUDE OF OUR BELOVED 
COUNTRY IN THE BLACK SEA QUESTION. 

gjp BcroRB Paris, JVo[«mJw 21, 1870. 

Another call " to speak with promptitude and 
energy ! " We had all been full of the Kussian note, 
and here is your magnificent Times to tell me what 
the great heart of my dear English friends is thinkiDg 
of it. You have not forgotten, of course, that sen- 
tence of Mr. Lowe (a descendant of Pangloss, and a 
sort of hereditary connection of my family, though 
he took scant notice of me when I was in England) : 
"The destiny of England is in the great heart of 
England." So, having a sincere regard for you, I 
always listen when your great heart speaks, that I 
may see what sort of a destiny it is about to create 
for you. And I find that it is now speaking very 
loud indeed, even louder than when I wrote to you 
in August last, and that it is bent on telling Eussia 
"with promptitude and energy," in your own fine, 
full-mouthed fashion, "what England believea to be 
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due from and to her." Hut even at such a crisis you 
do not forget to improve the occasion, and to indulge 
in tlie peculiar strain of moral r-eflBction whence you 
get, your oraclea teU us, " that moral weight which 
your action, if conducted with tolerable judgment, 
is sure to command" (see, in the last Edinburgh 
Jieview, "Germany, France, and England," p. 591). 
It is not so much the matter of the Russian incident 
as its manner that pains you. " We protest," says 
your magnificent Tiirws, " that our sharpest feeling at 
the moment is pain at the apparent faithlessness of 
the Czar, and at tie rudeness with which he has 
denounced the treaty." 

My dear friend, the weather is abominable, and 
the supply of tobacco, to me at any rate, short and 
bad ; hut I cannot resist sitting down without a pipe, 
in the mud, to write to you, when I see your great 
heart beating in this manner. 

How like you, — how like the British Philistine in 
one of hia hot fits, when he is moved to speak to 
Europe " with promptitude and energy ! " Of history, 
the future, the inevitable drive of events, not an 
inkling ! A moral criticism of Russia and a wounded 
self-consequence, — that is all you are full of. The 
British Philistine all over i 

At your present stage ot development, as I have 
often remarked to you, this beneficent being is the 
depositary of your force, the mover of yoiu; policy. 
Your Government is, in and by itself, nothing. You 
are a self-governing people, you are represented by 
your "strong middle part," your Philistine ; and this 
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is whftt your Govemmenl. must watch ; this is whal 
it muGt take its cue from. 

Here, then, is your situation, that your Govern- 
ment does not and cannot really govern, but at jire- 
eent is and must be the mouthpiece of your Philistines; 
and that foreign Governments know this very well, 
know it to their cost. Nothing the best of them 
would like better than to deal with England seriously 
and respectfully,— the England of their traditions, 
the England of history ; nothing, even, they would 
like better than to deal with the English Govemmeiit, 
— as at any time it may happen to stand, composed 
of & dozen men more or less eminent,— aerionsly and 
respectfully. But, good God ! it is not with these 
dozen men in their natural state that a foreign 
Government iinda it has to deal ; it is with these 
dozen men sitting in devout expectation to see 
how the cat will jump, — and that cat the Bidtiah 
Phihstine ! 

What statesman can deal seriously and respectfully 
when he finds that he is not dealing mind to mind 
with an intelligent equal, but that he is dealing with 
a tumult of likes and dislikes, hopes, panics, intrigues, 
stock-jobbing, quidnuncs, newspapers, — dealing with 
ignorance in short, for that one word contains it all, — 
behind his intelligent equal 1 Whatever he says to a 
British Minister, however convincing he may be, a 
foreign statesman knows that he has only half hia 
hearer's attention, that only one of the British 
Minister's eyes is turned his way ; the other eye ia 
turned anxiously back on the home Philistines and 
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the home press, and according as thtse finally go the 
British Minister must go too. This sort of thing 
demoralises your Ministers themselves in the end, 
even your able and honest ones, and makes them 
impossible to deal with. God forgive me if I do him 
wrong ! — but I always suspect that your sly old Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, in his conversations with the 
Emperor Nicholas before the Crimean war, had at 
last your Philistines and your press, and their unmis- 
takable bent, in his eye, and did not lead the poor 
Czar quite straight. If ever there was a man who 
respected England, and would have gone cordially 
and easily with a capable British minister, that man 
was Nicholas England, Kussia, and Austria are the 
Powers with a real interest in the Eastern question, 
and it ought to be settled fairly between them. 
Nicholas wished nothing better. Even if you would 
not thus settle the question, he would have forborne 
to any extent sooner than go to war with you, if he 
could only have known what you were really at. To 
be sure, as you did not know this yourselves, you 
could not possibly tell kim, poor man ! Louis 
Napoleon, meanwhile, had" his prestige to make. 
France pulled the wires right and left ; your Philis- 
tines had a passion for that old acrobat Lord Palmer- 
Bton, who, clever as he was, had on aristocrat's 
inaptitude for ideas, and believed in upholding and 
renovating the Grand Turk ; Lord Aberdeen knew 
better, but his eye was nervously fixed on the British 
Philistine and the British press. The British Philis- 
tine learnt that he was being treated with nidenesa 
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nod must mako hie voice heard " with promptitude 
and energy." There was the usual explosion of 
passions, prejudices, stock- jobbing, newspaper articles 
chatter, and general ignorance, and the Czar foand 
he must either submit to have capital made out of 
him by French vanity and Bonapartist necesaities, oi 
enter into the Crimean war. He entered into the 
Crimean war, and it broke his heart France came 
out of the Crimean war the first Power in Europe, 
with French vanity and Bonapartist necessities fully 
served. You came out of it with the British Fhili»- 
tine's rOle in European affairs for the first time 
thoroughly recognised and appreciated. 

Now for the "faithlessness" and " rudeness" of 
Russia's present proceeding. It has been known for 
the last half-dozen years in every chancery of Europe 
tliat Russia declared her position in the Black Sea to 
be intolerable, and was resolved to get it altered. 
France and Bonaparte, driven by the Fi'ench /at as 
you are driven by the British Philistine, — and the 
French fat lias proved a yet more fatal diiver than 
yours, being debauched and immoral, as well as 
ignorant, — came to grief." I suppose Russia was not 
bound to wait till they were in a position to make 
capita! out of her again. "But with us, at any rate," 
you will say, "she might have dealt seriously and 
respectfully, instead of being faithless and ruda." 
Again, I believe Russia would have wished nothing 
better than to deal seriously with you, and to settle 
with you, not only the question of the Black Sea, but 
the whole Eastern question, which begins to presii 
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for settiement; — but it was impossible. It waa 
impossible, because you offer nobody with whom a 
serious statesman can deal seriously, You offer a 
Govenim.ent, with men in it. eminent and able no 
doubly but they do not make your pohcy ; and their 
eye is always turning back to the power behind them 
which does make it. That power is the British 
Philistina Waa Eussia, at a critical moment, to 
lose precious time waiting for the chance medley of 
accidents, intrigues, hot and cold fits, stock- jobbing, 
newspaper-articles, conversations ou the railway, con- 
versations on the omnibus, out of which grows the 
foreign policy of a self-governing people, when that 
self is the British Philistine 1 Russia thought not, 
and passed on to its object. 

For my part, I cannot call this faithless, though I 
admit it may be called rude. But it was a rudeness 
which Governments with a. serious object before them 
cannot well help committing when they are dealing 
with you. The question is ; Will you at al! better 
yoiu-selvea by having now one of your hot fits, 
speaking "vnth promptitude and energy," and, in fact, 
going to war with Russia for what she has donel 
AJas, my dear friend, this would be throwing the 
handle after the blade with a vengeance 1 Because 
your governing part, your Philistine middle class, ia 
ignorant and impracticable, Eussia has unceremoni- 
ously taken a step in the Eastern question without 
you. And what does your going to war with Russia 
in the present posture of affairs mean 'i It means 
backing up the Fort« to show fight; going in, iu 
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^dfil fthblMntoD'e old line, for upholding aod i 
^iDltv^ the Grand Turk ; — it means lighting against 
Tills is how th« ignorant and impracticable 
Ml puuiahoil ; they are made to smart for being 
t)Enonnt and impracticable, and they can only resent 
Uiing made to smart by showing themselves more 
ignorant and impracticable stilL Do not do so, my 
doar friend ! Russia has no wish to quarrel with 
yon ; she had a Berioiis object to gain, and, as time 
pressed, she did what she had to do without entering 
iato an interminable and possibly fruitless conversa- 
tion with your "young man from the country." But 
she does not mean more than her avowed object, 
which was really indispensable to her ; she will try 
to make things now as pleasant as she can (con- 
sistently with getting her object) for your young 
man from the country ; and the moment the young 
man haa clear ideas she will ask nothing better than 
to deal with him seriously and respectfully. 

All turns upon that, my dear friend ! — the im- 
proving your young man and giving him clear ideas. 
At present he is vulgar, ignorant, and consequential; 
and because he is vulgar, he is ignoble ; because he is ^ 
ignorant, he is unstable ; because he is consequential, I 
he is on the look-out for affronts and apt to fly into I 
a heat With these quahtiea he cannot but bring I 
mortifications upon you and himself, so long a 
governs or tries to govern. All nations have theit I 
young man of this sort, but with you alone he goveraa, 
and hence the European importance of hin 
failings. You know how I dislike the J 
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and militarism of my own Prussian country and its 
government; all I say is, that the self-government 
of your Philistines is as bad, or even worse. There 
18 nothing like it anywhere ; for America, which in 
some I'espects resembles you, has not your necessary 
relations with Europe ; and besides, her Philistines, 
if they govern, administer aJso, and get the training 
which great affairs give. With you the Barbarians 
administer, the Philistines govern; between them your 
policy is made. One clasa contributes its want of 
ideas, the other its want of dignity; — an unlucky 
mixture for you, my dear friend, it must be 



The worst of it is, I do not see how things are to 
get better with you at present. The Philistines rule 
Mid rule abominably, but for the moment there is no 
remedy. Bismarck would say, "Muzzle them;" but 
[ know well this cannot, nay, should not be. I say, 
" Improve them ; " but for tliis time is needed, Youi 
Government might, no doubt, do something to speed 
the improvement) if it cared a little more, in serving 
the Philistines, for what might do them good, and a 
little less for what might please them ; but perhaps 
this is too much to expect from your Government 
So you must needs have, my dear friend, I am afraid, 
what these poor wretched people here call a mauvais 
quart d'kewe, in which you ^vill be peculiarly liable to 
mistakes, mortifications, and troubles. While this 
period lasts, yov/r strength, forgive me for saying so, 
u to sit still. What your friends (of whom I am one) 
must wish for you is that you may keep as quiet as 
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possible ; that the British Philistine may not be 
moved much to speak to Europe " with promptitude 
and energy ; " that he may get out of his hot Sbe 
always as EOon as possible. And perhaps you an 
getting out of your recent hot fit already; perhaps, 
even wliile I write, you have got into one of your 
cold fits, and are all for pacific solutions and moral 
auasion. I say, Heaven grant it ! with all my heart. 

And, meanwhile, how are my friends in England! i 
I think I see Bottles by the Royal Eschange at 
this moment, holding forth, with the Times in his 
hand, on " the perfect unanimity of opinion among 
the mercantile community of the City of London!" 
I think I hear poor Mr. Matthew Arnold's plati- 
tudes about "the two great conquests of English 
energy, — liherly and pubHdty/" Liberty, my dear 
friend, to make fools of yourselves, and publicdty 
to tell all the world you are doing so. 

Forgive my ur-deulsch frankness, and believe me, 
your sincere friend. 

Von Thunder-ten-Tronckh. 

To the Editor of Ike Pall Mall Gazkttb. 




LETTER XL 

I TAKE DP THE CUDGELS FOR OUR BELOVED COUNTRT. 

gjj> GnuB Stkeet, Novetiiber 25, 1S70. 

I KNOW by experience how hard it is to get my bald, 
disjointed chat, as Arminius calls it, into the i 
papers in these atiiTiiig times, and that was why I 
did not attempt to complain of that extraordinary 
effusion of his which you publislied in August last. 
He must have written that letter, With its unhand- 
some remarks at my expensej just after I had parted 
with him at his lodgings in Chequer Alley, with 
expressiona of the tenderest concern, before he went 
off to the war. Since then, I have discovered that 
he had referred nearly all his tradespeople to me for 
payment ; I am daily besieged in my garret by hia 
tobacconist, and when I get out, the street ia made 
quite intolerable to me by the violence of his washer- 
woman, though I am aiire Arminius, like all foreigners, 
always gave his washerwoman as little trouble as 
possible. These things have nettled me a good deal; 
and now there comes this new letter of hia from Paris, 
in which, besides totally uncalled-for sneers at Mr. 
Bottles and me, Arminius indulges in an outrageous 
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attack on my country and her behaviour in thia 
BuBBian business. I have kept silence for a few 
days to make sure of being perfectly cool ; but now, 
Sir, I do hope you will give me space for a few lines 
ill reply to him. 

About the Russian note I disagree vritii Aiminiua 
inloto. I go thoroughly aloag with Lord Shaftesbury, 
whose admirable letter to the Times proves, what I 
have always thought, how unjust Arminius is in 
denying ideas to the British aristocracy. A treaty 
is a promise, — so I read Lord Shaftesbury's argu- 
ment ; raen should keep their promises ; if bad men 
wiU not, good men must compel them. 

It is singular. Sir, but in my immediate neighbour- 
hood here in Cripplegate we have lately had a case 
which exactly illustrates the Russian difficulty, and 
bears out Lord Shaftesbury's argument. We aU do 
our marketing in Whitecrosa Street ; and in White- 
cross Street is a famous tripe-shop which I always 
visit before entertaining Arminiua, who, like all 
North Germans, and like our own celebrated Dr, 
Johnson, is a very gross feeder. Two powerful 
labourers, who lodge like Arminius in Chequer Alley, 
and who never could abide one another, used to meet 
at this tripe-shop and quarrel till it became manifest 
that the shop could not stand two such customers to- 
gether, and that one of the couple must give up going 
there. The fellows' names were Mike and Dennis ; 
it was generally thought the chief blame in the 
quarrel lay with Mike, who was at any rate much the 
less plausible man of the two, besides being greatly 
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the bigger. However that may be, the excelleat 
City Missionary in this quarter, the Eev, J-hn B-ll (I 
forbear to write his name at length for fear of bring- 
ing a blush to his worthy cheek), took Dennis's part 
in the matter. He and Dennis set both together upon 
Mike, and got the best of him. It was Dennis who 
a.ppeaied to do the most in the set-to ; at all evente, 
he got the whole credit^ although I have heard the 
Eev. J-hn B-U (who was undoubtedly a formidable 
fellow in his old unregenerate days) describe at tea 
in the Mission Room how he got his stick between 
Mike's legs at alJ the critical moments ; how he felt 
fresher and stronger when the fight ended than when 
it began ; and how his behaviour had somehow the 
effect of leaving on the bystanders' minds an impres- 
sion immensely to his advantage. What is quite 
certain is, that not only did our reverend friend take 
part in the engagement, but that also, before, during, 
and after the struggle, hia exhortations and admoni- 
tions to Mike, Dennis, the bystanders, and himself, 
never ceased, and were most edifying. Mike finally, 
as I said, had to give in, and he was obliged to make 
a solemn promise to Dennis and the City Missionary 
that he would use the tripe-shop no more. On this 
condition a treaty was patched up, and peace reigned 
in Cripplegate. 

And now, Sir, comes the startling point of resem- 
blance to the present Enssian difSculty. A great big 
hulking German, called Frits, has been for some time 
t^ing a lead in our neighbourhood, and carrying hia 
head a great deal higher in Whitecfogs Street Market 
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than Dennis liked. At last Deonis could stand it no 
longer; he picked a quarrel with Fritz, and they had 
a battle-royal to prove which was master. In this 
encounter our City Missionary took no part^ though 
he bestowed, as usual, on both sides good advice and 
beautiful sentiments in abundance. Dennis had no 
luck this time ; he got horribly belaboured, and now 
lies confined to his bed at his lodgings, almost past 
praying for. But what do you think has been Mike's 
conduct at this juncture 1 Seeing Dennis disabled, 
he addressed to tlie City Missionary an indecent 
Bcrawl, couched in language with which I will not 
sully your pages, to the effect that the tripe-shop lay 
handy to his door {which is true enough) ; and that 
use it he needs must, and use it he would, in spite of 
all the Kev. J-hm, B-ll might say or do to stop him. 

The feelings, Sir, of the worthy Missionary at this 
communication may be easier imagined than desciibed. 
He launched at Mike the most indignant moral re- 
buke ; the brute put his thumb to his nose. To get 
Mike out of the tripe-shop there is nothing left but 
physical force. Yet how is our estimable friend to 
proceed T Years of outpouring, sinca he has been 
engaged in mission-work, have somewhat damaged hla 
wind; the hospitalities of the more serious-minded 
citizens of Cripplegate to a man in his position have 
been, I hope, what they should be ; there are appre- 
hensions, if violent exercise is taken, of gout in the 
Btomach. Dennis can do nothing ; what is worse 
Fritz has been seen to wink his eye at Mike in a way 
to beget grave suspicion that the ruffians have a secret 
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compact together. The general feeling in Cripplegate 
is that nothing much can be done, and that Mike must 
be allowed to resort again to the tripe-shop. 

But I ask yon. Sir, is thia morally defensible 1 Is 
it right } Is it honest 3 Has not Lord Shafteabury'a 
Englisli heart (if it is not prosumptuous in me to 
speak thus of a person in his lordship's position) 
guided him true in the precisely similar case of 
Russia ! A treaty is a promise, and we have a moral 
right to demand that promises shall be kept If Mike 
wanted to use the tripe-shop, he should have waited 
till Dennis was about again ajid could talk things 
over with the City Missionary, and then, perhaps, 
the two might have been found willing to absolve 
Mike from his promise. His present conduct ia in- 
excusable ; the only comfort ia that the Rev. J-hn B-ll 
has a faithful press still to back him, and that Mike 
is being subjected to a fearful daily castigation in the 
columns of the Band of Ht^ Review. 

Therefore, Sir, as to Russia, I emphatically think 
Arminius wrong. Hia sneers at my zeal for the grand 
principles of liberty and publicity I have hardly left 
myself space to notice. But^ Sir, I do believe, with 
Mr. Bright, that the great function committed by 
Providence to our English-speaking race is " the aa- 
eertion of personal liberty." If thia ha an error, I 
would rather, I own, err with Mr. Bright than be 
right with Von Thunder-ten-Tronckh. I know Von 
T. maintains that we so intently pursue Uberty and 
publicity as quite to neglect wisdom and virtue ; 
for which alone, he says, liberty and publicity 
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are worth liaving. But I will asic him, I 
wB ever given liberty and publicity a full trial 1 
Take liberty, The Lord Chancellor has, indeed, 
provided for Mr. Eealea, and it is whispered that 
Colonel Dickson will have a high command in the 
approaching Eussian war ; — but Khy is Mr. Bradlaugh 
not yei a Dean f These, Sir, are the omissiona, these 
the failuTBH to carry into full effect our own great 
principles, which drive earnest Liberals to despair ! 

Again, take the principle of publicity. Arminius 
(who, as an observer of manuers, attended the pro- 
ceedings in the Mordaunt case, and again in the Park 
and Boulton case, with unflagging assiduity) has said 
to me scores of times : " By shooting all this garbage 
on your public, you are preparing and assuring for 
your English people an immorality as deep and wide 
as that which destroys the Latin nations." What is 
my reply ! That we have never yet given publicity 
& fair trial. It is trae, when a member of Parliament 
wanted to abridge the publicity given to the Mordaunt 
case, the Government earnestly reminded him that it 
nad been the solemn decision of the House of Com- 
mons that all the proceedings of the Divorce Court 
should be open as the day. It is trae, when there 
waa a suggestion to hear the Boulton and Park case 
in private, the upright magistrate who was appealed 
to said firmly that he could never trifle with the 
public mind in that manner. All this was as it should 
be ; HO far, so good. But was the publicity thus 
secured for these cases perfectly full and entire I 
Were there not some places which the details did not 
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reach T There were few, hut there were some. And 
this while the Government has an oi^an of its own, 
the London Gazetk, dull, high-priced, and of compara- 
tively limited circulation. I say, make the price of 
the London Gazelle & halfpenny ; change its name to 
the L(mdon Qazdle and Divorce InidligeTuxr ; let it 
include, besides divorce news, all cases whatever that 
have an interest of the same nature for the public 
mind; distribute it graiis to mechanics' institutes, 
workmen's halls, Bcminaries for the young (these 
latter more especially) ; and then you will be giving 
the principle of publicity a full trial This is what 1 
often say to Arminius ; and, when he looks astounded, 
I reassure him with a sentence which, I know very 
well, the moment I make it public, will be stolen by 
all the Liberal newspapers. But it is getting near 
Christmas-time, and I do not mind making them a 
present of it It is this : — The spear of freedom, like 
thai of Achilles, k&s the power to heal the leownds which 
itself niakes / 

This Arminius can never answer ; and, badly as 
he has treated me, my heart relents to think of the 
stupefied face I have often seen him with at hearing 
iL Poor Arminius 1 I wonder what he is doing now 1 
If the Prussians keep sticking in the mud before 
Paris, how will he continue to bear the wet weather, 
the winter nights, the exposure 1 And may not bia 
prolonged requisitions for tobacco and sausages 
(merciless I know they will be !) prove too much at 
last for the patience of even some down-trodden worm 
of a French bourgeois t Or, again, this is the hour for 
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a sortie, and Anuinius is aa brave as a lion. I go to 
my garrefc-window ; it is just midnight ; how gloomy 
is Grub Street at this hour ! I look towards the 
familiar regions of Whitecross Street Market and 
Chequer Alley ; the venerable pile of Cripplegate 
Church, which I could never get Arminius to enter, 
rises darkly and sadly before me. Dismal presenti- 
ments begin to crowd upon my soul, and I eign 
mjraelf. 

Sir, your uneasy servant^ 

Matthew Arnoia 

To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazbite 
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Mnx Ciivp Veesaillbs, Novet/^r 26, 1870. 

Ak event has just happened which I confeaB frankly 
will afflict others more than it does me, but which 
you ought to be informed of. 

Early this moraiog I was passing between Kueil 
and Bougival, opposite Mont Val^rien. How came I 
in that place at that hourl Mmi cher, foryive my 
folly ! You have read Eomeo arid Juliet, you have 
seen me at Cremome, and though Mars has just now 
this belle France in his gripe, yet you remember, I 
hope, enough of your classics to know that, where 
Mars is, Venus is never very far off. Early this 
morning, then, I was between Eueil and Bougiva!, 
with Mont VaUrien in grim proximity. On a bank 
by a poplar-tree at the roadside I saw a knot of 
German soldiers, gathered evidently round a wounded 
man. I approached and frankly tendered my help, 
in the name of British humanity. What answer I 
may have got I do not know; for, petrified with 
astonishment, I recognised in the wounded man our 
familiar acquaintance, Arminius von Thunder-teu' 
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TronokL A Prussian helmet waa stuck on his head, 
but there was the old hassock of whity-brown hair, 
there was the old square face, — there was the old 
blue pilot coat ! He was shot through the chest, and 
evidently near hia end. He had been on outpost 
duty ; — the night had been quiet, but a few random 
shots had been fired. One of these had struck 
Arminius in the breast, and gone right through hia 
body. By this stray bullet, without glory, without a 
battle, without even a foe in sight, had fallen the last 
of the Von Thunder-ten-Tronckhs ! 

He knew me, and with a nod, " Ah," said he, " ths 
rowdy Phihstine ! " You know his turn, oulri in my' 
opinion, for flinging nicknames right and left. Thc-j 
present, however, was not a moment for resentment 
The Germans saw that their comrade was in friendly 
bands, and gladly left him with me. He had evi- 
dently but a few minutes to live. I sate down oa- 
the bank by him, and asked him if I could do any- 
thing to relieve him. He shook his head. Any, 
message to his friends in England ! He nodded. I- 
ran over the most prominent names which occorred, 
to me of the old set First, our Amphitryon, Mt 
Bottles "Say to Bottles from me," said Arminiuaj 
coldly, "that I hope he will be comfortable with 
dead wife's sister." Next, Mr. Frederic Harrison.' 
" Tell him," says Arminius, " to do more in Hterature, 
— he has a talent for it ; and to avoid Carlylese as he 
would the devil," Then I mentioned a personage to 
whom Arminius had taken a great fancy lagt spring 
and of whose witty writings some people had, absurdlj 
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enough, given Mr. Matthew Arnold the credit, — 
Azamat-Batuk. Both writers are simple ; but Aza- 
mat's is the simplicity of shrewdness, the other's of 
helplessness. At hearing the clever Tiirk's name, 
" Tell him only," whispers Arminius, " when he 
writes about the sex, not to show such a turn for 
HaOing so very near the wind I " Lastly, I mentioned 
Mr, Matthew Arnold. I hope I rate this poor soul's 
feeble and rambling performances at their proper 
value ; but I am bound to say that at the mention 
of his name Arminius showed signs of tenderness, 
" Poor fellow ! " sighed he ; " he had a soft head, but 
I valued his heart. Tell him I leave him my ideas, 
—the easier ones; and advise him from me," he 
added, with a faint smile, " to let hia Dissenters go 
to the devil their own way ! " 

At this instant there was a movement on the road 
at a little distance from where we were, — some 
of tho Prussian Princes, I believe, passing ; at any 
rate, we heard the honest German soldiers Hoch-ing, 
hurrahing, and God-blessing, in their true-hearted 
but somewhat rococo manner. A flush passed over 
Von Thunder-ten-Tronckh's face. "God bless Ger- 
many," he murmured, " and confound all her kings and 
princelings ! " These were his last coherent words. 
His eyes closed and he seemed to become unconscious. 
I stooped over him and inquired if he had any wishes 
about his interment. " Pangloss — Mr. Lowe — mauso- 
leum — Caterham," was all that, in broken words, I 
could gather from him. TTjb breath came with more 
and more difficulty, his fingers felt instinctively 
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for his tobacco-pouch, hia lips twitched; 
gone. 

So died, mon cher, an arrant H^publican, aad, to 
Bpeak my real mind, a moat impleasaat companioiL 
His great name and liceago imposed on the BottleE 
family, and authors who had never succeeded with 
the British public took pleasure in his disparaging 
criticisms oa our free and noble couutiy; hut for my 
part I always thought him an overrated man. 

Meanwhile I was alone with hia remains. His 
notion of their being transported to Caterham was of 
course impracticable. Still, I did not like to leave 
an old acquaintance to the crows, and I looked round 
in perplexity. Fortune in the most unexpected 
manner befriended mo. The grounds of a hand- 
some villa came down to the road close to where I 
was ; at the end of the grounds and overhanging the 
road was a summer-house. Its shutters had been 
closed when I first discovered Arminius ; but while I 
was occupied with hioi they had been opened, and a 
gay trio was visible within the summer-house at 
breakfast I could scarcely believe my eyes for 
satisfaction. Three English members of Parliament^ 
celebrated for their ardent charity and advanced 
Liberalism, were sitting before mo adorned with a 
red cross and eating a Strashurg pie ! I approached 
them and requested their aid to bury Arminius, Mj 
request seemed to occasion them painful embarrass- 
ment; they muttered something about "a breach of 
the understanding," and went on with their breakfast 
I insisted, however; and at length, having stipulated 
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that what they wcro about to do sliould on no 
account be drawn into a precedent, they left their 
breakfast, and together we buried Arminius under 
the poplar-tree. It was a hurried business, for my 
friends bad an engageraent to lunch at Versailles at 
noon. Poor Von Thunder- ten -Tronckb, the earth 
lies light on him, indeed ! I could see, aa I left him, 
tbe blue of bis pilot coat and the whity-brown of hia 
hair through the mould we bad scattered over him. 

My benevolent helpers and I then made our way 
together to Versailles. As I parted from them at the 
Hdtel des Eeservoirs I met Sala. Little as I liked 
Arminius, the melancholy scene I had just gone 
through had shaken me, and I needed sympathy. I 
told Sola what had happened. " The old story," 
says Sala; " life a dream / Takoaglassof brandy." 
He then inquired who my friends were. "Three 
admirable members of Parliament/' I cried, "who, 
donning the cross of charity- -" "I know," inter- 
rupted Sala ; " the cleverest thing out ! " 

But the emotions of this agitating day were not 
yet over. While Sala was speaking, a group had 
formed before the hotel near ua, and our attention 
was drawn to its central figure. Dr. Eussell, of the 
Times, was preparing to mount his war-horsa You 
know the sort of thing, — he has described it himself 
over and over again, Bismarck at his horse's head, 
the Crown Prince holding his stirrup, and the old 
King of Prussia hoisting Russell into the saddle. 
When he was there, the distinguished public servant 
waved his hand in acknowledgment, and rode slowly 
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down tho Btreet, accompanied by the ffamins of Ver- 
sailles, who even in their present dejection could not 
forbear a few involuntary cries of " Quel homme I " 
Always unassuming, he alighted at the lodgings of 
the Grand Duke of Oldenbui^, a potentate of the 
Becond or even the third order, who had beckoned to 
him from the window. 

The agitation of this scene for me, however (may 
I not add, vum cher, for you ako, and for the whole 
British press!), lay in a suggeation which it called 
forth from Sala. "It is all very well," said Sala, 
"but old Kussoil's guns are getting a little honey- 
combed ; anybody can perceive that. He will have 
to be pensioned off, and why should not you succeed 
him 1 " We passed the afternoon in talldag the thing 
over, and I think I may assure you that a train has 
been laid of which you will see the effects shortly. 

For my part, I can afford to wait tiU the pear is 
ripe; yet I cannot, without a thrOl of excitement, 
think of inoculating the respectable hut somewhat 
ponderous TiTnes and its readers with the divine 
madness of our new style, — the style we have formed 
upon Sala. The world, mov. cher, knows that man 
but imperfectly. I do not class him with the great 
maatera of human thought and human literature, 
— Plato, Shakapeare, Confucius, Charles Dickens. 
Sala, like us his disciples, has studied in the book of 
the world even more than in the world of books. 
But his career and genius have given him somehow 
the secret of a literary mixture novel and fascinating 
in the last degree : he blends the airy epicureauiam 
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of the salons of Augustus with tho full-bodied gaiety 
of our Enghsh Cider-cellar. With our people and 
country, imn cker, this mixture, you may rely upon 
it, is now the very thing to go down ; there arises 
every day a larger public for it ; and we, Sala's 
disciples, may be trusted not willingly to let it die. — 
Tout li vous, A Young Lion.' 

To the Editor of Ike Pall Mall Gazette. 



(I HAVE thought that the memorial raised to Arminius 
would not be complete without the following essay, 
in which, though his name is not actually mentioned, 
he will be at once recognised as the leading spirit of 
the foreigners whose conversation is quoted. 

Much as I owe to his intellect, I cannot help some- 
times regretting that the spirit of youthful paradox 
which led me originally to question the perfections 
of my countrymen, should have been, aa it were, 

' I am bound to say that io attempting to verify Leo's graphic 
description of Dr. Kussell's monntiiig on horseback, troxa the 
latter's own eicellent oorcEapondeneo, to which Leo refers ua, I 
have been wisucceasful. Bepeatedty I hare seam^ to be on 
the trace of what my friend meant, but the particular descrip- 
tion he allades to I have neTer heen lucky enough to light 

I may add that, in spite of what Leo saya of the train be and 
Mr. Sala have laid, of Dr. Russell's approaching retirement, o( 
Leo's prospect of succeeding him, of the charm of the leoniiia 
style, and of tho disposition of the public mind to be fascinated 
by it, — I cannot myaelf believe that either tbe public, or th( 
proprietors of the Times, are jct ripa for a, change so revolu- 
tionary. But Leo was always sanguine. — Ed. 
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prevented from dying out by my meeting, six yeara 
ago, with Arminius. The Saturday Eevieae, in an 
article called " Mr. Matthew Arnold and his Country- 
men," had taken my correction in hand, and I was 
in a fair way of amendment, when the intervention 
of Arminius stopped the cure, and turned me, as has 
been often said, into a mere mouthpiece of this 
dermatic young Prussian. It was not that I did 
not often dislike his spirit and boldly stand up to 
him; but, on the whole, my intellect was (there 
is no use denying it) overmatched by his. The 
following essay, which appeared at the beginning of 
1866, was the first proof of this fatal predominance, 
which has in many ways cost me so dear.) — Ed. 
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About a year ago the Saturday Refoiew published an 
article which gave me, as its articles often do give me, 
much food for reflection. The article was about the 
unjiiat estimate which, saya the Saturday Eeview, I 
form of my countrymen, and about the indecency of 
talking of " British PhiUstine.s." It appears that I 
assume the truth of the transcendental system of 
pliilosophy,' and then lecture my wiser countrymen 
because they will not join me in recognising as eternal 
truths a set of platitudes which may be proved to be 
false. "Now there is in England a school of philo- 
sophy which thoroughly understands, and, on theo- 
retical grounds, dohberately rejects, the philosophical 
theory which Mr. Arnold accuses the English nation 
of neglecting; and the practical efforts of the Englisli 
people, especially their practical efforts in the way of 
criticism, are for the most part strictly in accordance 
with the principles of that philosophy." 

,1 do not quite know what to say about the trans- 
cendental system of philosophy, for I am a mere 
dabbler in these great matters, and to grasp and hold 
' Philosophy has always been bringing uie into traubla. — Ed. 
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& Bf stem of philosophy is a feat much beyond my ^^| 
strength; but I certainly did talk about British ^H 
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Philistines, and to call people Philistines when they 
are doing juat what the wisest men in the country 
have settled to be quite right, does seem unreason- 
able, not to say indecent Being really the most 
teachable man alive, I could not help making, after I 
had read the article in the Saturday Reoiew, a serious 
return, as the French say, upon myself; and I resolved 
never to call my countrymen PhUistinea again till I 
had thought more about it, and could be quite sura I 
was not committing an indecency. 

I was very much fortified in this good resolution 
by something else which happened about the same 
time. Every one knows that the heart of the English 
nation is its middle class ; there had been a good deal 
of talk, a year ago, about the education of this class, 
and I, among others, had imagined it was not good, 
and that the middle class suffered by its not being 
better. But Mr. Bazley,' the member for Manchester, 
who is a kind of representative of this class, made 
a speech last, year at Manchester, the middle-class 
metropolis, which shook me a good deal " During 
the last few months," said Mr. Bazley, "there had 
been a cry that middle-class education ought to receive ■ 
more attention. He confessed himself very much sur- 
prised by the clamour that was raised. He did not 
think that class need excite the sympathy eitherof 
the legislature or the public." Much to the same 
effect spoke Mr. Miall, another middle-class leader, 
' Now Sir Thomaa Bazlej, BbH. — Ed. 
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in the Ntmconformisl : " Middle-elass education aeema 
to be the favourite topic of the hour, and we muBt 
confess to a feeling of shame at the nonsense which is 
being uttered on tbe subject It might be thought 
from what is said, that this section of the community, 
which has done everything else so well,^ — which has 
astonished the world by its energy, enterprise, aud 
self-reliance, which is continually striking out new 
paths of industry and subduing the forces of nature, 
— cannot, from some mysterious reason, get their 
children properly educated," StOl more strong were 
the words of the Daily News (I love to range all the 
evidence in black and white before mo, though it 
tends to my own discomfiture) about the blunder 
some of us were making: "All the world knows that 
the great middle class of this country supplies the 
mind, the will, and the power for a!l the great and 
good things that have to be done, and it is not likely 
that that class should surrender its powers and privi- 
leges in the one case of the training of its own 
children. How the idea of such a scheme can have 
occurred to anybody, how it can have been imagined 
thatparents and Bchoolmastera in themoat independent, 
and active, and enlightened class of English society,' 
how it can have been supposed that the class which 
has done all the great things that have been done in 
all departments, wUl beg the Government to send 

' Uow very fine uid striking is thia langmige ! Eloquent oa 
19 the hotD&gB nhich our newspapers still pny in tlie aHma 
quarter, it 8i?em9 as if, in 1866, their eu]oj>y had a ring and 
fulness wUuh it has ainco in Bome meaaura lost— En. 
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inspectora through its schools, when it can itsolf corn 
mand whatever advantages exists might Beera UQm~ 
telligibie hut for two or three considerationa. " These ] 
considerations do not much matter just now ; but^it ' 
is clear how perfectly Mr. Bazley'a stand was a stand- 
such as it becomes a representative man like Mr. 
Bazley to make, and how well the Dail^ Telegraph 
might say of the epecch : " It waa at once grand, 
getdal, national, and distinct ; " and the Morning Star 
of the speaker: "He talked to his constituents as 
Manchester people like to be talked to, in the lan- 
guage of clear, manly intelligence, which penetrates 
through sophisms, ignores commonplaces, and gives 
£6 conventional Olusiona their true value. His speech 
was thoroughly mstinct with that earnest good sense 
which characterises Manchester, and which, indeed, 
may be fairly set dofloi as the general characteristic 
1 of England and Englishmen everywhere." 

Of course if Philistinism is characteristic of the 
British nation just now, it must in a special way be 
characteristic of the representative part of the British 
nation, the part by which the British nation is what 
it is, and does all its hest things, the middle class. 
And the newspapers, who have so many more means 
than I of knowing the truth, and who have that 
trenchant authoritative style for communicating it 
which makes so great an impression, say that the 
British middle class is characterised, not by Philistin- 
ism, but by enlightenment; by a passion for penetrat- 
ing through sophisms, ignoring commonplaces, and 
giving to conventiona] illusions their true valuo.. 
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Evidently it is nonsense, as the Daily News says, to 
think that this great middle class which supplies the 
mind, tha will, and the power for all the great and 
good things that have to be done, should want its 
schools, the nurseries of its admirable intelligence, 
meddled with. It may easily be imagined that all 
this, coming on the top of the Saturday Review's rebuke 
of me for indecency, was enough to set me meditating; 
and after a long and painful self-examination, I saw 
that I had been making a great mistake. Instead of 
confining myself to what alone I had any business 
with,-— the slow and obscure work of trying to under- 
stand things, to see them as they are, — I had been 
meddling with practice, proposing this and that, say- 
ing how it miglit be if we established this or that. 
So I was flufi'ei'ing deservedly in being taunted with 
hawking about my nostrums of State schools for a 
class much too wise to want them, and of an Academy 
for people who have an inimitable style already. To 
be sore, I had said that schools ought to be things of 
local, not State, institution and management, and that 
we ought not to have an Academy ; but that makes 
no difference. I saw what danger I had been run- 
ning by thus intruding into a sphere where I have 
no business, and I resolved to offend in this way no 
more. 

This I say as a sincere penitent ; but I do not see 
that there is any harm in my still trying to know and 
understand things, if I keep humbly to that, and do 
Dot meddle with greater matters, which are out of my 
reach. So, having once got into my head this notion 

VOL. m. T 
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of Britiub Philistiniam and of the want of clear 
large intelligence in our middle class, I do not ci 
aider myself bound at once to put away and 
aucli a notion, as people are told to do with the!) 
religious doubts ; nor, when the Saturday Beview tells 
me that no nation in the world is bo logical as tha 
English nation, and tlie Morning Star, that our grand 
national characteristic is a clear intelligence which 
penetrates through sopliisros, ignores commonplaces, 
and gires to conventional illusions their true value, 
do I feel myself compelled to receive these proposi- 
tions with absolute submission as articles of faith, 
transcending reason; indeed, this would be trans- 
cendentalism, which the Saturday Jleview condemns. 
Canvass them, then, as mere matters of speculation, 
I may ; and having lately had occasion to travel on 
the Continent for many months, during which I was 
thrown in company with a great variety of people, I 
remembered what Bums says of the profitableness of 
trying to see ourselves as others see us, and I kept 
on the watch for anything to confirm or contradict 
my old notion, in which, without absolutely giving it 
up, I had begun certainly to be much shaken and 
sti^gered. 

I must say that the foreign opinion about us is not 
at all like that of the Saturday Review and the Morning 
Star I know how madly the foreigners envy UB, and 
that this must warp their judgment ; I know, too, 
that this teat of foreign opinion can never he decisive; 
I only take it for what it is worth, and as a contribu- 
tion to 001 study of the matter in question. But I 
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do really think that the admirers of our great middle 
class, which has, as its friends and enemies both agree, 
risen into such preponderating importancB of late years, 
and now returns the House of Commons, dictates the 
policy of Ministers, makes tho newspapers speak with 
its voice, and in short governs the country, ^I do 
think, I say, the admirers of this great class would he 
astounded if they could hear how cavalierly a foreigner 
treats this country of their making and managing. 
" It is nob so much that we dislike England," a Prus- 
sian official,^ with the graceful tact of his nation, said 
to me the other day, " as that we think little of her." 
The Cologne Gaxette, perhaps the chief newspaper of 
Germany, published in the summer a series of letters, 
much esteemed, I believe, by military men, on tho 
armies of the leading Continental powers. The writer 
was a German officer, but not a Prussian. Speaking 
of the false military system followed by tho Emperor 
Nicholas, whose groat aim was to turn his soldiers 
into perfectly drilled machines, and contrasting this 
with the free play left to the individual soldier in the 
French system ; " In consequence of their purely 
mechanical training," saya this writer, " the Russians, 
in spite of their splendid courage, were in the Crimean 
waf constantly beaten by the French, nay, decidedly 
beaten &ien by the English and the Turks." '^ Hardly a 
German newspaper can discuss territorial changes in 
Europe but it will add, after its remarks on the proh- 

' Not Armiuiua,— En. 

' " Ja, aolhat TOO don Englundarn und Tiirkorn ents^hiedcn 
geschkgen." 
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able policy of France in this or that event: "England 
will probably make a fuss, but what England thinks 
is of no importance." I believe the German newB- 
papera must keep a phrase of that Idnd stereotyped, 
they use it so often. France is our very good friend 
just now, but at bottom our " clear intelligence pene- 
trating through sophisms," and so on, is not held in 
much more esteem there than in Germany. One of the 
gravest and mo3t moderate of French newspapers,^ 
a newspaper, too, our very good friond, like France 
herself, into the bargain, — broke out lately, when 
some jealousy of the proposed Cholera Commission 
in the East was shown on this side the water, in 
terms wbieh, though less rough than the "great fool" 
of the Satwday Review, were still far from flattering. 
"Let ua apeak to these English the only language 
they can comprehend. England lives for bar trade ; 
Cholera interrupts trade ; therefore it is for England's 
interest to join in prec.iutions against Cholera." ' 

Compliments of tbia sort are displeasing to remem- 
ber, displeasing to repeat; but their abundance strikes 
the attention ; arid then the happy uuconsciousnesa of 
those at whom they are aimed, their state of imper- 
turbable self-satisfaction, strikes the attention too, 
and makes an inquisitive mind quite eager to see its 
way clearly in this apparent game of cross purposes. 
For never, surely, was there such a game of cross 
purposes played. It came to its height when Lord 

' Poor Franoa J As Mr. Bottles aays, neither her favourabla 
□or htr unfavourable critidsnis are of much consequence juet 
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Palraeraton died the other day. Lord Palmeraton 
was England ; " the beat type of our age and country," 
the Times well called him; he was "a great repreeen- 
tative man, emphatically the English Minister;" the 
interpreter of the wishes of that great middle class oi 
this country which supplies the mind, the will, and 
the power requisite for all the great and good things 
that have to be done, and therefore " acknowledged 
by a whole people as their best impersonation." 
Monsieur Thiers says of Pitt, that though he useJ 
and abused the strength of England, she was the 
second country in the world at the time of his death, 
and the first eight years afterwards. That was aftei 
Waterloo and the triumphs of Wellington. And that 
era of primacy and triumphs. Lord Palmeraton, say 
the English newspapers, has carried on to this hour. 
" What Welhngton was as a soldier, that was Pal- 
merston as a statesman." When I read these words 
in some foreign city or other, I could not help rubbing 
my eyes and asking myself if I wag dreaming. Why, 
taking Lord Palmerston's career from 1830 (when he 
first became Foreign Secretary) to his death, there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt, for any one with eyes 
and ears in his head, that he found England the first 
Power in the world's estimation, and that he leaves 
hor the third, after France ' and the United States. 
I am no politician ; I mean no disparagement at all 
to Lord Palmerston, to whose talents and qualities I 
hope I can do justice; and indeed it is not Lori! 
3 policy, or any minister's policy, that is 
u incrcJibileB liui 
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in question here, it is t!ie policy of all of us, it 
policy of England ; for in a government sucb a 
is at present, it is only, as we are so often reminded 
by interpreting public opinion, by being " 
typo of hia age and country," thata minister govemsj ■ 
and Lord Palmeraton'a greatness lay precisely in our 
all "acknowledging hira as our best impersonation." 
Well, then, to this our logic, onr practical efTorta in 
the way of criticism, our clear manly intelligenoe 
penetrating through sophisms and ignoring commoi 
places, and above all, our redoubtable phalanx pes- I 
sessing these advantages in tho highest degree, onr 
great middle class, which makes Parliament, and which 
supplies the mind, the will, and the power requisite for 
all the great and good things that have to be done, 
have brought us ; to the third place in the world'e 
estimation, instead of the first He who disbelieves 
it, let him go round to every embassy in £urope and 
Bsk if it is not true. 

The foreigners, indeed, are in no doubt as to the 
real authors of tlie policy of modem England ; they 
know that ours is no longer a policy of Pitts and 
aristocracies,^ disposing of every movement of the 
hoodwinked nation to whom they dictate it; they 
know that our policy is now dictated by the strong 
middle part of England, — England happy, as Mr. 
Lowe, quoting Aristotle, says, in having her middle 
part strong and her extremes weak ; and that, though 
we are administered by one of our weak extremes, 
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tbd aristocracy, these managere administer ub, as a 
weak extreme naturally mvst, with a nervous atten- 
tion to the wishes of the strong niidflle part, whose 
agents they are. It was not the aristocracy which 
made the Crimean war ; it was the strong middle 
part — the conatitnencios. It was the strong middle 
part which showered abuse and threats on Germany 
formisliandling Denmark; and when Germany gruffly 
answered, Come and stop its, slapped its pockets, and 
vowed that it had never had the slightest notion of 
pushing matters as far as this. It was the strong 
middle part which, by the voice of its favouiite news- 
papers, kept threatening Germany, after she had 
snapped her fingers at us, with a future chastisement 
from France, just as a smarting schoolboy threatens 
his bully with a drubbing to come from some big boy 
in the background. It was the strong middle part, 
speaking through the same newspapers, which was 
fuD of coldness, slights, and sermons for the American 
Federals during their late straggle ; and as soon as 
they had succeeded, discovered that it had always 
wished them well, and that nothing was so much to 
be desired as that the United States, and we, shotdd 
be the fastest friends possible. Some people will say 
that the aristocracy was an equal offender in this 
respect : very likely : but the behaviour of the strong 
middle part makes more impression than the be- 
haviour of a weak extreme; and the more so, because 
from the middle class, their fellows in numberless 
ways, the Americans expected sympathy, while from 
the aristocracy they expected none. And, iu gene- 
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ral, the faults with which foreigners reproach us i 
the matters named, — rash engagement, intemperate^ 
threatening, undignified retreat^ ill-timed cordiality,— J 
are not the faults of an aristocracy, by nature in such ' 
concerns prudent, reticent, dignified, sensitive on the 
point of honour ; they are rather the faults of a rich 
middle class, — testy, absolute, ill -acquainted with 
foreign matters, a little ignoble, very dull to perceive 
when it is making itself ridiculous. 

I know the answer one gets at home when one 
says that England is not very highly considered just 
now on the Continent. There is first of all the envy 
to account for it, — that of course ; and then our clear 
intelligence is making a radical change in our way of 
dealing with the Continent; the old, bad, aristocratical 
policy of incessantly intermeddling with the affairs of 
the Continent, — this it is getting rid of ; it is leaving 
the miserable foreigners to themselves, to their wars, 
despotisms, bureaucracy, and hatred of free, prosper- 
ous England. A few iaconveniences may arise before 
the transition from our old policy to our new is fairly 
accomplished, and we quite leave off the habit of 
meddling where our own interests are not at stake. 
We may be exposed to a little mortification in the 
passage, but our clear intelligence will discern any 
occasion where our interests are really at stake. Then 
we shall come forward and prove ourselves as strong 
as ever ; and the foreigners, in spite of tlieir envy, 
know it. But what strikes me so much in all which 
these foreigners say is, that it is just this cle.ar in- 
telligence of oui^ that they appear at the present 
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momeot to hold cheap. Englishmen are often heard 
complaining of the little gratitude foreign nations 
show them for their sympathy, their goodwill The 
reason is, that the foreigners think that an English- 
man's good-will to a foreign cause, or dislike to it, is 
never grounded in a perception of its real merits and 
bearings, but in some chance circumstance. They 
say the Englishman never, in these cases, really com- 
prehends the situation, and so they can never feel 
him to he in hving sympathy with them. I have got 
into much trouble for calling my countrymen Philis- 
tines, and all through these remarks I am determined 
never to use that word ; but I wonder if there can 
be anything offensive in calling one's countryman a 
young man from the country. I hope not ; and if 
not, I should say, for the benefit of those who have 
seen Mr. John Parry's amusing entertainment, that 
England and Englishmen, holding forth on some great 
crisis in a foreign country, — Poland, say, or Italy, — 
are apt to have on foreigners very much the effect of 
the young man from the country who talks to the 
nursemaid after she has upset the perambulator. 
There is a terrible crisis, and the discourse of the 
young man from the country, excellent in itself, is 
felt not to touch the crisis vitally. Nevertheless, on 
he goes ; the perambulator lies a wreck, the child 
screams, the nursemaid wrings her hands, the old 
gentleman storms, the poUceman gesticulates, the 
crowd thickens ; still, that astonishing young man 
talks on, serenely unconscious that he is not at the 
centre of the situation. 
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Happening to bo much ihrown with cei'tdin * 
foreigners, who criticisei! England in this sort of way, 
I used often to think what a short and ready way one 
of our liard-hitting English newspapers would take 
with these scoraera, if they fell into its hands. But 
being myself a mere seeker for truth, with nothing i 
trenchant or authoritative about me, I could do no i 
more than look shocked and begin to ask questions. ] 
"What! "I said, "you hold the England of to-day I 
cheap, and declare that we do not comprehend the j 
situation ; yet you rate the England of 1S15 ao high, J 
and call oar fathers and grandfathers the foremost 1 
people in Europe. Did they comprehend the situa- fl 
tion better than we!" "Yes," replied m; 
friends, " the situation as they had it, a great deal I 
better. Their time was a time for energy, ancll 
they succeeded in it, perfectly. Our time is a t 
for intelligence, and yon are not succeeding in it I 
at all" 

Though I could not hear without a shudder thu^a 
insult to the earnest good sense wliich, as the M<m 
Star says, may be fairly set down as the generall 
characteristic of England and Englislinien everywhere, \ 
yet I pricked up my ears when my companions talked i 
of energy, and England's success in a time for energy, J 
because I have always had a notion myself thjtitl 
energy,— energy with honesty, — -is England's 
force ; a greater force to her, even, than her talOTti 
for penetrating through sophisms and ignoring conn J 
monplaces ; so I begged my acquaintances to e 
a little more fully to me what they meant " Nothing 
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can be clearer," they answered. "Your Titiifs was 
telling you the other day, with the enlightenment it 
BO often shows at present, that instead of being proud 
of Waterloo and the great wai- which was closed by 
it, it really seemed as if you ought rather to feel 
embarrassed at the recollection of them, since the 
policy for whicli they were fought is grown obsolete ; 
the world has talten a turn which was not Lord 
Castlereagh's, and to look back on the great Tory 
war is to look back upon an endless account of blood 
and treasure wasted. Now, that is not so at all. 
What France had in her head, from the Convention, 
— faithful to the principles of tlie sovereignty of the 
people, which will not permit tbem to acknowledge 
anywhere the institutions mihtating against it, to 
Napoleon, with his ' imnienae projects for assuring to 
Franco the empire of the world,' — what she had in 
her head, along with many better and sounder notions 
destined to happier fortune, was supremacy. She had 
always a vision of a sort of federation of the States 
of Europe under the primacy of Franco. Now to 
this the world, whose progress no doubt lies in the 
direction of more concert and common purpose among 
nations, but these nations free, self- impelled, and 
living each its own life, was not moving. Whoever 
knocks to pieces a scheme of this sort does the world 
a service. In antiquity, Roman empire had a scheme 
of this sort, and much more. The barbarians knocked 
it to pieces; — honour to the barbarians. In the 
Middle Ages Frederick the Second had a scheme of 
this sort. The Papacy knocked it to pieces ;— honour 
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to the Papacy. In our own century, France had I 
scheme of this sort. Your fathers knocked it I 
pieces ;^ honour to your fathers. They were just 
the people to do it They had a vigorous lower 
class, a vigorous middle class, and a vigorous arie- 
tocracy. The lower class worked and fought, the 
middle class found the money, and the aristocracy 
wielded the whole. This aristocracy was high-spirited, 
reticent, firm, despising frothy declamation. It had 
all the qualities useful for its task and time; Lord 
Grenville's words, as early as 1793: 'England will 
never consent that France shall arrogate the power 
of annulling at her pleasure, and under the pretence 
of a pretended natural right, the political system of 
Europe,' — these few words, with their lofty strength, 
contain, aa one may say, the prophecy of future 
success; you hear the very voice of an aristocracy 
standing on sure ground, and with the stars in its 
favour. Well, you succeeded, and in 1815, after 
Waterloo, you were the first power in Europe. 'These 
people have a secret,' we ail said; 'they have dis- 
cemeii the way the world was going, and therefore 
they have prevailed ; while, on the other hand, the 
"stars in their courses fought against Sisera.'" We 
held you in the greatest respect; we tried to copy 
your constitutional government ; we read your writers. 
'After the peace,' says George Sand, 'the literature 
of Great Britain crossed the straits, and came to reign 
amongst us.' It reigned in Byron and Scott, voices of 
the great aristocratical spirit which had just won the 
victory : Scott expressing its robust, genial conser- 
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vatiHm, holding by a thousand roots to the past; 
Byron its defiant force and indomitable pride. 

"We believed in you for a good while; but 
gradually it began to dawn upon us that the era for 
which you had had the secret was over, and that a 
new era, for which you had not the secret, was be- 
ginning. The work of the old era was to prevent 
the formation of a second Roman empire, and to 
maintain a store of free, rich, various national lives 
for the future to work with and bring to harmony. 
This was a work of force, of energy : it was a work 
for an aristocratical power, since, as you yourself are 
always saying, aristocracies, poor in ideas, are rich in 
energy. You were a great aristocratical power, anc! 
did it. But then came an era with another work, a 
work of which it is the great glory of the French 
Revolution (pardon us for saying so, we know it 
makes some of your countrymen angry to hear it), 
passionately to have embraced the idea : the work of 
making human life, hampered "by a past which it has 
outgrown, natural and rational. This is a work of 
intelligence, and in intelligence an aristocratic power, 
as you know, does not so much shine. Accordingly, 
since the world has been steadily moving this way, 
you seem to have lost your secret, and we are gradu- 
ally ceasing to believe in you. You will say, perhaps, 
that England is no longer an aristocratical power, but 
a middle-class power, wielded by au industrial middle 
class, as the England of your fathers was wielded by 
a territorial aristocracy. This may be so; and in- 
deed, as the style, carriage, and policy of England 
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have of late years been by no means those of i 
aristocratical power, it probably is so. But whater^ 
claaa dictates it, your course, allow ua to say, 
of late years been intelligent; has not, at any rata, J 
bean successful Ajid depend upon it, a nation v 
has the secret of lier era, who discerns which ^ 
the world is going, is successful, keeps risin 
you yourselves, with all your powers of self-satisfac 
tion, suppose that the Crimean war raised you, ( 
that your Indian mutiny raised you, or that yoi 
attitude in the Italian war raised you, as your [ 
formances at the beginning of the century raised y 
Surely you cannot Yoii held your own, if you v 
you showed tenacity ; you saved yourselves from 
disaster; but you did not raise yourselves, did not 
advance one jot Can you, on the other hand, sup- 
pose that your attitude in the Danish business, in 
the American b\isinesa, has not lowered youl You 
are losing the instinct which tells people how the 
world is going ; you are beginning to make mistakes ; 
you are falling out of the front rank. The era of 
aristocracies is over; nations must now stand or fall 
by the intelligence of their middle class and their 
peopla The people with you is still an embryo ; no 
one con yet quite say what it will come to. You 
lean, therefore, with your whole weight upon the 
intelligence of your middle class. And intelligence, 
in the true sense of the word, your middle class ha» 
absolutely none." 

I was aghast. I thought of this great class, every 
morning and evening extolled for its clear, rnani; 
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intelligence by a himdrod vigorous and influential 
vnitere; and though the fine enthuBiaam of these 
writers had always seemed to me to be carrying them 
a. little too far, and I iiad even been guilty of the 
indecency of now and then calling my countrymen 
Phihstines, these foreign critics struck me as passing 
all bounds, and quite out-Heroding Herod. Fortun- 
ately I had just received from England a copy of Mr. 
Lowe's powerful and much-admired speech against 
Reform. I took it out of my pocket " Now," said 
I to my envious, carping foreigners, "just listen to 
me. You say that the early years of this centary 
were a time for energy, and we did well in them ; 
you say that the last thirty or forty years have been 
a time for intelligence, and we have done ill in them. 
Mr. Lowe shall answer you. Here is his reading of 
our last thirty or forty years' history, as made by our 
middle-class Parliament, as he calls it; by a Parlia- 
ment, therefore, filled by the mind and will of this 
great class whose rule you disparage. Mr. Lowe 
says : ' The seven Houses of Commons that have sate 
since the Reform Bill have performed exploits un- 
rivalled, not merely in the six centuries during which 
Parliament has existed, but in the whole history of 
representative assemblies.' He says : ' Look at the 
aoble work, the heroic work which the House of 
Commons has performed within these thirty -five 
years. It has gone through and revised every institu- 
tion of the country; it has scanned our trade, oui 
colonies, oiir laws, and our municipal institutions ; 
everything thai was complained of, everything thai 
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Lad grown distasteful, has been touched with eiicce 
and moderation by the amending hand. And to such 
a point have these amendmonta been carried, thatfl 
when gentlemen come to argue this question, and d 
all in their power to get up u practical grievance 
they fait in suggesting even one.' There is what i 
Lowe says. You see we have nothing left to desire 
absolutely nothing. As Mr. Lowe himself goes on J 
' With all this continued peace, contentment, happHl 
neas, and prospeiity, — England in its p 
development and civilisation, — the mighty fabric c 
English pro3[)erity, — what can we want 
Evidently nothing ! therefore to propose ' for England:! 
to make a step in the direction of democracy is thefl 
strangest and wildest proposition ever broaiihed hjM 
man.' People talk of America. 'In America the] 
working classes are the masters ; does anybody douhta 
that 1 ' And compare, Mr. Lowe means, England, ai ■ 
the middle class is making her, with America, a 
working classes are making her. How entirely muat:l 
the compariaon turn to the advant^e of the English^ 
middle class ! Then, finally, as to the figure we cubJ 
in the eyes of the world, onr grandeur and our future^I 
here is a crowning sentence, worthy of Lord Macaulayjj 
himself, whose style Mr. Lowe enthusiastically ad-^ 
mires : ' The desiiny of England is in the great heart ff/J 
England I ' " 

Mr. Bright had not then made his famous spee 
about the misdeeds of the Tories, but, if he had, I 
should certainly have added that our middle clas 
by these unrivalled exploits of theirs, had not onlyl 
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raise*! their country to an unprecedented height oi 
greatness, but had also saved our foolish and obstruc- 
tive aristocracy from being emptied into tho Thames. 

As it was, however, what I had m'ged, or rather 
what I had horrowed from Mr. Lowe, seemed to ma 
exceedingly forcible, and I looted anxiously for its 
eEFect on my hearers. They di<l not appear so much 
disconcerted as I had hoped. " Undoubtedly," they 
said, " the coming of your middle class to power was 
a natural, salutary event, to be blessed, not anathe- 
matised. Aristocracies cannot deal with a time for 
intelligence ; their sense is for facts, not ideas. The 
world of ideas is the possible, the future ; the world 
of aristocracies is the established, the past, which ha& 
made their fortune, and which thoy hope to prolong. 
No doubt, too, your middle class found a great deal 
of commercial and social business waiting to be done, 
which your aristocratic governments had left undone, 
and had no talents for doing. Their talents were for 
other times and tasks ; for curbing the power of the 
Crown when other classes were too inconsiderable to 
do it; for managing (if one compares them with other 
aristocracies) their affairs and their dependants with 
vigour, prudence, and moderation, during the feudal 
and patriarchal stage of society; for wielding the 
force of their country against foreign powers with 
energy, firmness, and dignity. But then came the 
modem spirit, the modem time ; the notion, as we 
say, of making human Ufe more natural and rational, 
^or, as your philosophers say, of getting the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number. Have you snc. 
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o you (iucceediiig, in this hour of the many, 
as your aristocracy succeeded in tho hour of the few 1 
You say you are ; you point to ' the nobie work, the 
heroic work which the Houae of Commona has per- 
formed within these lost thirty-five years ; everything 
that was complained of, everything that had grown 
dtataateful, has been touched with success and modera- 
tion by the amending hand.' Allow ua to set clap- 
trap on one side ; we are not at one of your publie 
meetings. What is the mofiera problem? to make 
human life, the life of society, all through, more 
natural and rational ; to have the greatest possible 
number of one's nation happy. Here is the standard 
by which we are to try ourselves and one another 
now, aa national grandeur, in the old regal and ariato- 
cratical conception of it, waa tlie standard formerly. 
Every nation must have wished to be in England in 
1815, tried by the old standard : must we all wish to 
be England, in 1865, tried by the new standard 1 
Your aristocracy, you say, is as splendid, as fortunate, 
aa enviable aa over r very likely ; but all tho world 
cannot be aristocracy. What do you make of the 
masa of your society, of its vast middle and lower 
portion 1 Are we to envy you your common people ; 
is our common people to wish to change places with 
yours ; are we to say that you, more than we, have 
the modem secret here 1 Without insisting too much 
on the stories of misery and degradation which are 
perpetually reaching ns, we will say that no one can 
mix with a great crowd in your country, no one can 
walk with his eyes and ears open through the poor 
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quarters of your large towns, and not feel that your 
common people, as it meets one's eyes, is at present 
more raw, to say the very least, less enviable-looking, 
further removed from civilised and humane life, than 
the common people almost anywhere. Well, theD,.-- 
you are not a success, according to the modem stan- 
dard, with your common people. Are you a success 
with your middle class 1 They have tho power now ; 
what have they made of themselves 1 what sort of a 
life is theirs 1 A hfe more natural, more rational, 
fuller of happiness, more enviable, therefore, than 
the life of the middle classes on the ContincDt! 
Yea, you will say, because the English middle class 
is the most industrious and the richest. But it is 
just here that you go a great deal too fast, and so 
deceive yourselves. What brings about, or rather! 
tends to bring about, a natural, rational life, Batis- 
fying the modem spirit! This: the growth of a 
love of industry, trade, and wealth ; the growth of a 
iove of the things of the mind ; and the growth of 
a love of beautiful things. There ai'o body, intelli- 
gence, and soul all taken care of. Of these three 
^tors of modem life, your middle class has no 
notion of any but one, the first Their love of 
industry, trade, and wealth, is certainly prodigious ; 
and their example has done us a great deal of good ; 
we, too, are beginning to get this love, and we 
wanted it But what notion have they of anything 
eUet Do but look at them, look at their lives. |^ 
Some of us know your middle class very well ; a 
great deal better than your own upper class in 
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general knows them. Your middle class is 
cated, to begin with, in the worst Bchoola of 
country, and our middle class is educated ii 
beat of ours. AVhat becomes of them after thati 
[ The fineness and capacity of a man's spirit is shewn 
by his enjoyments ; your middle class has an enjoy- 
ment in its business, we admit, and gets on well 
in business, and makes money ; but beyond that ) 
Drugged with busineae, your middle class seems to 
have its sense blunted for any stimulus besides, 
except rehgion ; it has a rehgion, narrow, unintelli- 
gentj repulsive. AU sincere religiou does something 
for the spirit, raises a man out of the bondage of his 
merely bestial part, and saves him ; but the reli^pn 
qf_your middle class is the very lowest form of intelli- 
gential life which one can imagine as saving. What 
other enjoyments have they 1 The newspapers, a 
sort of eating and drinking which are not to our 
taste, a literature of books almost entirely religious 
or semi-religious, books utterly unreadable by an 
educated class anywhere, but which your middle 
class consumes, they say, by the hundred thousand ; 
and in their evenings, for a great treat, a lecture on 
teetotalism or nunneries. Can any life be imagined 
I more hideous, more dismal, more unenviable 1 Com- 
pare it with the life of our middle class as you have 
seen it on the Eliitie this summer, or at Lausanne, or 
Zurich. The world of enjoyment, so liberalising and 
civilising, belongs to the middle classes there, as well 
as the world of business ; the whole world is theirs, 
they possess life ; in England the highest class seems 
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to have the mono])oly of the world of enjoyment, thg 
middle class enjoys itself, as your Shakspeare would 
say, in hugger -mugger, and ppsacsaes life only by 
reading in the newspapers, which it does devoutly, 
the doings of great people. WeU, then, we do not 
at all want to be as your middle class ; we want to 
learn from it to do business and to get rich, and this 
we are learning a great deal faster than you think ; 
but we do not, like yoiir middle class, fix our con- 
summation hero : we have a notion of a whole world 
besides, not dreamed of in your middle class's philo- 
sophy ; so they, too, like your common people, seem 
to ns no success. Tliey may be the masters of the 
modem time with you, but they are not solving its 
problem. They cannot see the way the world is 
going, and the future does not belong to them. 
Talk of the present state of development and civilisa- 
tion of England, meaning England as they represent it 
to us! Why, the capital, pressing danger of England, 
is the barbarism of her middle class ; the civilisation 
of hor middle class is England's capital, pressing want" 

"Well, but," said I, still catching at Mr. Lowe's 
powerful help, "the Parliament of this class has 
performed exploits unrivalled not merely in the six 
centuries during which Parliament has existed, but 
in the whole history of representative assemblies. 
The exploits are there ; all the reforms we have 
made in the la-st five-and-thirty years." 

"Let us distinguish," replied the envious foreigner, 
" let us distinguish. We named three powers,— did 
we not 1 — which go to spread that rational humane 
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life which ia tho aim of modem Eocicty ; the love ot 
wealth, tliQ love of intelligence, the love of heauty 
Your middle class, we agreed, haa the first ; its com- 
mercial legialation, accordingly, haa been very good, 
and in advance of that of foreign countries. Not 
that free-trade was really brought about by your 
middle class : it was brought about., as important 
reforms always are, by two or three great men. 
However, let your middle class, which had the sense 
to accept free trade, have the credit of it. But this 
only brings us a certain way. The legislation of your 
middle class in all that goes to give human life more 
intelligence and beauty, is no better than was to be 
expected from its own want of both. It is nothing 
to say that its legislation in those respects is an 
improvement upon what you had before ; that is not 
the question ; you are holding up its achievements 
as absolutely admirable, as unrivalled, as a model to 
us. You may have done, — for you, — much for 
religious toleration, social improvement, public in- 
struction, municipal reform, law reform ; but tho 
French Revolution and its consequences have done, 
upon the Continent, a great deal more. Such a 
spectacle as your Irish Church Establishment^ you 
cannot fini! in France or Germany. Your Irish 
land-question you hardly dare to face * — Stein settled 
as threatening a land -question in Prussia, Of the 
schools for your middle class we have already spoken; 
while these schools are what they are, while tha 
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gchools for your poor are maintained in tiie expensive, 
unjust, irrational way they are, England is full of 
endowments and f6undation8, capable by themselves, 
if properly applied, of putting your public education 
on a much better footing. In France and Germany 
all similar funds are thus employed, having been 
brought under public responsible management ; in 
England they are left to private irreaponaible manage- 
ment, and are, in nine cases out of ton, wasted. Yon 
talk of municipal reform ; and cities and the mannei' 
of life in them have, for the modem business of 
promoting a more rational and humane life in the 
great body of the community, incalcidable import- 
ance. Do you suppose we should tolerate in France, 
Germany, Smtzerland, Italy, your London corpora- 
tion and London vestries, and London as they make 
it I In your provincial towns you do better ; but 
even there, do the municipalities show a tenth part 
either of the intelligence or the care for the ends, as 
we have laid them down, of modem society, that our 
municipalities show? Your middle class man thinks \ 
it the highest pitch of development and civilisation 
when his letters are earned twelve times a day from 
Islington to Camberwell, and from Camberwell to 
Islington, and if railway-trains nin to and fro between 
them every quarter of an hour. He thinks it is 
nothing that the trains only carry him from an 
illiberal, dismal life at Islington to an illiberal, dismal 
life at Camberwell ; and the letters only tell him 
that such is the life tliere. A Swiss burgher takes 
heaven knows how maJiy hours to go up from l^orne 
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to GlenevB, and his traiits are very few ; this is^an 
extreme on the other side ; but compare the life the 
Swiss burgher finds or leaves at Berne or Geneva 
with the life of the middle class in your English 
towns. Or else you think to cover everything by 
saying : ' We are free I we are free ! Our newspapers 
can say what they like ! ' Freedom, like Industry, is 
a very good horse to ride ; — but to ride somewhere. 
?ou seem to think that you have only got to get 
on tHe back of your horse Freedom, or your horse 
Industry, and to ride away as hard as you can, to 
be sure of coming to the right destination. If your 
newspapers can say what they like, you think you 
are sure of being well advised. That comes of your 
inaptitude for ideas, and aptitude for clap-trap ; you 
I can never see the two aides of a question ; never 
perceive that every human state of things, even a 
good one, has its inconveniences. We can see the 
conveniences of your state well enough; and the 
inconveniences of ours, of newspapers not free, and 
prefects over-busy ; and there are plenty of us who 
proclaim them. You eagerly repeat after us all we 
say that redounds to your honour and glory ; but you 
never follow our example yourselves, You are full 
of acuteaess to perceive the ill influence of our prefects 
on us ; but if any one says to you, in yoiu' turn : 
'The English system of a great landed aristocracy' 

1 Wbala tontrut between tliia Jscobiuiam and tlio noble ssnti- 
inents of Barrow ; " Men will neyerbo beartily loyal and sub- 
mishii'u tD authority till they become really good ; nor will they 
bver bo very good, till they see their leaders such." I remambor 
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keeps your lower class a lower class for ever, and 
materialisea and vulgarisDs your whole middle class,' 
— you stare vacantly at the speaker, you cannot 
even take in his ideas ; you can only blurt forth, in 
reply, some clap-trap or other about a 'system of 
such tried and tested efficiency as no other country 
was ever happy enough to possess since the world 
was a world.' " 

I have observed in my travels, that most young 
gentlemen of our highest class go through Europe, 
from Calais to Constantinople, with one sentence on 
their lips, and one idea in their minds, which suffices, 
apparently, to explain all that they see to them : 
Foreigners don't wash. No doubt, thought I to myself, 
my friends have fallen in with some distinguished 
young Britons of this sort, and had their feelings 
wounded by them ; hence their rancour against our 
aristocracy. And as to our middle class, foreigners 
have no notion how much this class, with us, contains; 
how many shades and gradations in it there are, and 
how little what is said of one part of it will apply to 
another. Something of this sort I could not help 
urging aloud. " You do not know," I said, " that 
there is broken off, as one may say, from the top of 
our middle class, a large fragment, which receive the 
best education the country can give, the same educa- 
tion aa our aristocracy ; which is perfectly intelligent 
once qnotingthis passage to AraiiniiiB at the time when we were 
all ftUl of the Mordaunt trial. "Yea," remarked Arminiua, in 
his thoughtful manner, "that ia wha.t makes your Lord Cole* 
BO iueiprassibly previous 1" But was this an answer I I say, 
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and which enjaye life perfectly. These men do ibt 
main part of our intellectual work, write all our best 
newspapers ; and cleverer people, I assure you, are 
nowhere to be found." 

" Clever enough," was the answer, " but they show 
not much intelligence, in the true sense of the word, 
— not much intelligence of the way the world ia 
going. Whether it is that they must try to hit your 
current public opinion, which is not intelligent ; 
whether it is that, having been, as you say, brought 
up with your aristocracy, they have been too much 
influenced by it, have taken, half insensibly, an aris- 
tocracy's material standard, and do not believe in 
ideas ; certain it is that their intelligence has no 
ardour, no plan, leads them nowhere ; it is ineffectual. 
VouT intellect is at this moment, to an almost ud- 
unexamplcd degree, without influence on the intellect 
of Europe." 

While this was being said, I noticed an Italian,' 
who was one of our party, fumbling with his pocket- 
book, from whence he presently produced a number 
of gray newspaper slips, which I could see were 
English. " Now just listen to mo for a moment," he 
cried, " and I will show you what makes us say, on 
the Continent, that you Ekiglish have no sense for 
logic, for ideas, and that your praise and blame, 
having no substantial foundation, are worth very 
little. You remember the famous French pamphlet 
before our war began in 1859 : Napoleon the Third artd 
Italy. The pamphlet appealed, in the French way, tc 
' Little Pompeo PacocunL&te. Almost all the rest is Annmiiu. 
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reason and first principles ; the upshot of it was this ; 
' Tlia treaties which bind governments would be in- 
variable only if the world was immovable, A power 
which should intrench itself behind treaties in order 
to resist modifications demanded hy general feeling 
would have doubtless on her side an acquired right, 
but she would have against her moral right and nni- 
versal conscience.' You English, on the other hand, 
took your stand on things as they were : ' If treaties 
are made,' said your Tmes, ' they must be respected. 
Tear one, and all are waste paper,' Very well ; this 
is a policy, at any rate, an aristocratical policy ; much 
may ho said for it. The Times was fall of contempt 
for the French pamphlet, an essay, as it called it, 
' conveying the dreams of an agitator expressed in 
the language of an academician.' It said : ' No one 
accustomed to the pithy comments with which liberty 
notices passing history, can read such a production 
without complacency that he does not live in the 
country which produces it. To see the heavy ap- 
paratus of an essay brought out to solve a question 
on which men have corresponded and talked and 
speculated in the funds, and acted in the most prac- 
tical manner possible for a month past, is as strange 
as if WQ beheld some spectral review,' and so on. 
Still very well ; there is the strong practical man 
despising theories and reveries. 'The sentiment of 
race is just now threatening to be exceedingly trouble- 
soma It is to a considerable extent in our days 
a hterary revival' That is all to the same effect. 
Then came a hitch in our alfairs, and fortune seemed 
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as if she was going to give, as she often does g^ve, 
the ail ti-the oris ts a triumplL ' The Italian ploti' cried 
the TivKS, ' has failed. The Emiwror and hia familiara 
knew not the moral strength which is still left in 
the enlightened communitiea of Europe. To the 
tmanimous and indignant reprohation of Bnglisb j 
opinion is due the failure of the imperial plots. 
While silence and fear reign everywhere abroad, the | 
eyes and ears of the Continent are turned continually 1 
to these Islands. English opinion has been erected J 
into a kind of Areopagus.' Our business went for^ J 
ward again, and your English opinion grew very stoni J 
indeed. ' Sardinia,' said the Times, ' is told very J 
plainly that she has deserted the course by which i 
alone she could hope either to be happy or great, and j 
abandoned herself to the guidance of fatal del 
which are luring her on to destruction. By cultivat- i 
ing the arts of peace sho would have been solving, ia. 1 
the only possible way, the difficult problem of Italian J 
independence. She has been taught by France ts^p 
look instead to the acquisition of fresh tenitory byfl 
war and conquest She has now been told with per»t 
Eect truth by the warning voice of the British Parliiu I 
ment that she hae not a moment to lose in retracing .] 
her steps, if indeed her penitence be not too late. 
Well, to make a long story short, we did not retrso 
our steps ; we went on, as you know ; we succ 
and now let us make a jump from the spring to t 
autumn. Here is your unanimous English opinion^ll 
here is your Areopagus, here is your Timt!, in Ooto 
ber : ' It is very irregular (Sardinia's course), it j^M 
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contrary to all diplomatic (ornia. Francis the Second 
can show a thousanil texts of inteToational law against 
it Yes ; but there are extremities beyond all law, 
and tbero are laws which existed before even society 
was formed. There are laws which ore implanted in 
our nature, and which form part of the human mind,' 
and so on. Why, hero you have entirely boxed the 
compass and come round from the aristocratical pro- 
gramme to the programme of the French pamphlet, 
'the dreams of an agitator in the language of an 
academician I ' And you approved not only our pre- 
sent but our past, and kindly took off your ban of 
reprobation issued in February. ' How great a change 
has been effected liy the wisely courageous policy of 
Sardinia I The firmness anil boldness which have 
raised Italy from degradation form the enduring 
character of a ten years' policy. King Victor Em- 
manuel and hia sagacious counsellor have achieved 
success by remembering that fortune favours the 
bold.' There you may see why the mind of France 
inHuences the Continent so much and the mind ol 
England so little. France has intelligence enough to 
perceive the ideas that are moving, or are likely to 
move, the world ; she believes in them, sticks to them, 
and shapes her course to suit them. You neither 
perceive them nor believe in them, but you play with 
them like counters, taking them up and laying them 
down at random, and following really some turn of 
your imagination, some gust of liking or disliking. 
When I heard some of your countrymen complaining 
of Italy and her ingratitude for EngUsb sympathy, 1 
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made, to explain it, the collection of those extr 
Mid of a good many more. They are all at yta 
service ; I have some here from the Sulw^iay Rev, 
which you will find exactly follow suit with tho« 
from the Times." "No, thank you," I answered. I 
" The Times ia enough. My relations with the 
Saturday Review are rather tight-stretched, as you aay 
here, already ; make mo a party to none of your 
quarrels with them." 

After this my original tormentor^ once more took] 
up his parable. "You see now what I meant," 
said, " hy saying that you did bettor in the old tin 
I in the day of aristocracies. An aristocracy haa_i 
ideas, but it has a policy, — to resist change. 
policy it believes, it sticks to it ; when it is beatenj 
it, it holiis its tongue. This is respectable, atj 
rate. But your great middle class, as you call^it, ' 
your present governing power, having no policy, ex- 
cept that of doing a roaring trade, does not know 
what to be at in great affairs, — blows hot and cold 
|by turns, makes itself ridiculous, in short. It was a 
good aristocratical policy to have helped Austria in 
the Italian war ; it was a good aristocratical policy to 
have helped the South in the American war. The 
days of aristocratical policy are over for you ; with 
your new middle-clasa pubHc opinion you cut, in 
Italy, the figure our friend here has just shown you ; 
in America you scold right and left, you get up a 
monster -memorial to deprecate the further eflusion 
of blood ; you lament over the abridgment of civil 
' Antiioias, ofcooTBe. 




liberty by people engaged in a straggle for Hfo and 
death, and meaning to win ; and when they turn a 
deaf ear to you aud win, you say, ' Oh, now let ub 
be one great united Anglo-Saxon family and astonish 
the world ! ' This is just of a piece with your 
threatening Germany with the Emperor of the 
FrenclL Do you not see that all these blunders dis 
pose the Americans, who ai-e very shrewd, and who 
have been succeeding as steadily as you have been 
failing, to answer : ' We have got the lead, no thanks 
to you, and we mean to astonish the world without 
you } ' Unless you change, onless your middle class f 
grows more intelligent, you will tell upon the world 
less and less, and end by being a second Holland. We ,. 
do not hold you cheap for saying yon will wash your 
hands of all concerns but your own, that you do not 
care a rush for influence in Europe ; though this 
sentence of your Lord BoHnghroke is true : ' The 
opinion of mankind, which is fame after death, is 
superior strength and power in life.' We hold you 
cheap because you sliow so few signs, except in the 
one department of industry, of understanding your 
time and its tendencies, and of exhibiting a modem 
life which shall be a signal success. And the reaction 
is the stronger, because, after 1815, we beheved in you 
aa nowadays we are coming to believe in America. 
You had won the last game, and we thought you had 
your hand full of trumps, and were going to win the 
next Now the game has begun to be played, and wa 
have an inkling of what your cards are ; we s 
suspect you have scarcely any trumps at alL" 




I am QO arguer, as is well known, "am 
puny whi]>ster gets my sword."' So, instead ( 
malting bad worse by a lame anawer, I held my 
tongue, consoling myself with the thought that these 
foreigners get from us, at any rate, plenty of Rolands 
for any stray Oliver they may have the luck to give 
us. I have since meditated a good deal on what was 
then said, but I cannot profess to be yet quite clear 
about it. However, all due deductions made for 
envy, exaggeration, and injustice, enough stuclt by 
me of these remarks on our logic, criticism, and love 
of intelligence, to determine me to go on trying 
(taking care, of course, to steer clear of indecency) 
to keep my mind fixed on these, instead of singing 
hosannahs to our actual state of doveloi)ment and 
1 civilisation. The old recipe, to think a little more 
and bustle a little less, seemed to me stUI tlie best 
recipe to follow. So I take comfort when I find the 
Guardian reproaching me with having no inHuence ; 
for I know what influence means, — a party, practical 
proposals, action ; and I say to myself : " Even sup- 
pose I could get some followers, and assemble theiOj 
brimming with affectionate enthusiasm, in a eoDlr _ 
niittee-room at some inn; what on earth should I 
say to them t what resolutions could I propose 1 I 
could only propose the old Socratic commonplace, 
Know ihysdf; and how black they would all look at 
that ! " No ; to inquire, perhaps too curiously, what 
that present state of English development and civilisfti i 

' And this is wliy it ivaa peculiarly unlucky for me & 
BO much with Anninius, who loved argniofj. — Eil 
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Diou is, whith according tit Mr. Lowe is so perfeci 
cha,t to give votes to the working class is stark mad- 
iieas ; and, on the other hand, to be less sanguinn 
about the divine and saving effect of a vote on its 
possessor than my friends in the committee-rooin at 
the "Spotted Dog," — that is my inevitable portion. 
To bring things under the light of one's intelligence! 
to see how they look there, to accustom oneself simply 
to regard tlie Marylebone Vestry, or the Educational 
Homo, or the Irish Church Establishment, or our 
railway management, or our Divorce Court, or our 
gin-palaces open on Sunday and the Crystal Palace 
shut, a& absurdities, — that is, I am sure, invaluable 
exercise tor us just at present. Let all persist in it 
who can, and steadily set their desires on introducing, 
with time, a little more bouI and spirit into the too, 
too solid flesh of English society. . 

I have a friend who is very sanguine, in spite of I 
the dismal croakinga of these foreigners, about the 
turn things are even now taking amongst us. "Mean 
and ignoble as oiu- middle class looks," he says, " it 
has this capital virtue, it has seriousness. With 
frivolity, cultured or uncultured, you can do nothing; 
but with seriousness there is always hope. Tlien, too, 
the present bent of the world towards amusing itself, 
BO perilous to the highest class, is curative and good 
for our middle class. A piano in a Quaker's drawing- 
room is a step for him to more humane life ; nay, 
perhaps, even the penny gaff of tie poor East Lon- 
doner is a step for him to more humane life; it is,^ 
what example shall we choosol it is Sirathmore^ let 
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ua flay, — it is the oDe-pound-elaven-and-Bixpenny^gafl 
of the young gentlemen of the clubs and the young 

I ladie s of Belgravia, that is for them but a step in the 
primrose path to the everlasting bonfire. Beaidee^ 
say what you like of the idealessness of aristocracies, 
the vulgarity of our middle claBs, the immaturity of 
our lower, and the poor chance which a happy type 
of modern life has between them, consider this : Of 
all that makes life liberal and humane, — of light, of 
ideas, of culture, — every man in every class of society 
who has a dash of genius in him is the bom friend. 
By his bringing up, by his habits, by his interest, he 
may bo their enemy; by the primitive, unalterable 
complexion of his nature, he is their friend. There- 
fore, the movement of the modem spirit will be more 

pand more felt among iis, it will spread, it will prevail. 

' Nay," this enthusiast often continues, getting excited 
as Ee goes on, "the Times itself, which so stirs some 
people's indignation, — what is the Timeshuta, gigantic 
Sancho Panza, to borrow a phrase of your fnend 
Heine ; — a gigantic Sancho Panza, following by an 
attraction he cannot resist that poor, mad, scorned, 
suffering, sublime enthusiast, the modern spirit; fol- 
lowing it, indeed, with constant grumbHng, expostu- 
lation, and opposition, with airs of protection, of cc 
passionate superiority, with an incessant byplay 
nods, shrugs, and winks addressed to the spectato 
following it, in short, with all the incurable recalci- 
trancy of a lower natui-e, but sUU following it.1" 

I When my friend talks thus, I always shake my head. 
Hid say that this sounds very like the transcendea 
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talism which has already brought me into so many 
Hcrapea. 

I have another friend again (and I am grown so 
cowed by all the rebnke my original speculations have 
drawn upon me that I find najselt more and more 
filling the part of a mere listener), who calls himself 
Anglo-Saxon rather than English,' and this is what 
he says: "We are a small country," he says, "and 
our middle class has, as you say, not much gift for 
anything but making money. Our freedom and 
wealth have given us a great start, our capital will 
give us for a long time an advantage ; but as other 
countries grow better governed and richer, we must 
necessarily sink to the position to which our size, and 
our want of any eminent gift for telling upon the world 
spiritually, doom us. But look at America ; it is the 
same race ; whether we are first or they, Anglo-Saxon- 
ism triumphs. You used to say that they had all the 
Philistinism of the English middle class from which 
they spring, and a great many faults of their own 
besides. But you noticed, too, that, blindly as they 
seemed following in general the star of their god 
Buncombe, they showed, at the same time, a feeling 
for ideas, a vivacity and play of mind, which our 
middle class has not, and which comes to the Ameri- 
cans, probably, from their democratic life, ivith its 
ardent hope, its forward stride, its gaze fixed on the 
future. Well, since these great events have lately 
come to purge and form them, how is this intelligence 

' Not tliB talented author of Orealer Britain, thotiRli the 
reader might bs inclined to suppose so. — Bu. 
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oi theirB developing itself I Now they are maoifeati 
a quick aenae to aee how the world ia really going, 
a sure faith, indiapenssihle to all nations that are 
be great, Chat greatneaa ia only to be reached by goin^ 
that way and no other? And then, if you talk of 
culture, look at the culture their middle, and even 
their working class is getting, aa compared with the 
culture ours are getting. The trash which circulates 
by the hundred thousand among our middle class has 
no readera in America ; our rubbish is for home con- 
Bumptioo ; all our beat hooka, booka wiiich are read 
here only by the small educated class, are in America 
the books of the great reading public. So over there 
they will advance spiritually as well as materially: 
and if our race at last flowers to modern life there, 
and not here, does it so much matter]" So says my 
friend, who is, as I premised, a devotee of Anglo- 
Saxonism ; I, who share his pious frenzy but imper- 
fectly, do not feel quite satisfied with these plans of 
vicarious greatnesa, and have a longing for this old 
and great country of ours to be always great in her- 
self, not only in her progeny. So I keep looking at 
her, and thinking of her ; and as often as I consider 
how history ia a series of waves, coming gradually to 
a head and than breaking, and that, as the successive 
waves come up, one nation is seen at the top of this 
wave, and then another of the nest, I ask myself, 
counting all the waves which have come up with 
England at the top of them : When the great wave 
which is now moimting has come up, will she be at tha 
top of iti Ilia nihil, Tiec me ipufre'iUemvan&'imratur/— 
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" Yea, WE arraign her ; but ahe, 
The weary Titan, with deaf 
Ears, and labonr-dimm'd eyea, 
Regarding neither to right 
Nor left, goes paaeivoly by, 
Btaggering on to hsr goal ; 
Roaring, on shoulders immense, 
Atlantean, the load, 
Wcllnigh not to be borne, 
or the too vast orb of her fats." 



(A Frenchman Bigning himself "Horace," — oot ona 
of our own set, but a person full of intellect, — wrote 
to the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette a sort of elec- 
tioneering letter from Paris in answer to the foregoing 
essay, saying what blessings our liberty and publicity 
were, and how miserable the French middle class waa 
without them. I cannot do better than coaclade with 
the answer I made to him, from which it will appear, 
I hope, how courteous waa always my moderation 
when I was left to myself, and had not Arminius at 
my elbow to make me say what he chose. I should 
premise that " My Countrymen " had been received 
with such a atorm of obloquy, that for several months 
after its appearance I was in hiding ; — not, indeed, 
leaving Grub Street, but changing m* lodguign iJior* 
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QlB Gbub Stbeet, MarA 19, 18IW, \ 

Althouoh I certainly am rather pained to i 
myBslf, after my long and ardiiouB labours for the 
deliverance from PliiliatiniBm of this nation in general, 
and the civilisation and embellishment of oui' great 
middle class in particular, an object of aversion and 
mistrust to my countrymen, when I expected nothing 
from them but gratitude and love, Btill I have learnt 
to try and wrap myself on these occasions in my own 
virtue, knowing very well that tbe benefactors of 
mankind are seldom popular, and that your public 
favourite is generally some Bai'abbas. Meanwhile, 
for posterity's sake, I keep out of harm's way as much 
aa I can ; but as I sit shivering in my garret, listening 
nsrvously to the voices of indignant Philistines ask- 
ing the way to Grub Street, a friend brings me the 
P(dl Mall Gazelle with " Horace's " two letters. Per- 
haps it would be my best way to keep perfectly still, 
and not to give any sign of life to my enemies ; but 
such is my inveterate weakness (dear enough it has 
cost me, this weakness !) for the amiable nation to 
which " Horace '' belongs, that I cannot find it in my 
heart to leave his letters without a word of acknow- 
ledgment. I write with a bit of coal on the lining of 
my hat, and in much perturbation of mind besides ; 
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SO " Horace " will kindly excuse faults in my style, 
which indeed, as he has observed, even when I am at 
my best, is far from correct But what is one to do i 
So few people know what it ia to be born artless. 

It ia very kind of " Horace," and just hke his 
generous nation, to come forward when he sees I am 
in trouble, to confirm what he thinks I said ; only I 
did not say it, but the foreigners. "Horace" says 
that with us mediocrity does make itaelf heard more 
loudly and more frequently than the thoughtful part 
of the nation, through the press and even in Parlia- 
ment ; he says that he is inclined to think the middle 
classes in Germany and Switzerland enjoy life mora 
than the same classes in England ; he says he is quite 
of opinion that the conduct of England in the affair 
of the Duchies lowered her considerably in the eyes 
of Europe, nor did she gain honour by the Crimean 
war, or by her attitude in Italian affairs. He adds, 
indeed, that it is probable some fifty years hence cer- 
tain episodes of the Indian mutiny, and the heroism 
and charity displayed during the cotton famine, will 
be accepted as a set-o6" for many ahortoomings ; and 
I am sui-e I devoutly hope they may; but ray foreign 
friends were only talking of the present 

It was the life of the middle class in Switzerland 
and Germany that my foreign friends said was more 
enjoyable than the hfo of the corresponding class in 
England, and " Horace " declares my foreign friends 
were right But he goes on to draw a frightfuJ 
picture of the middle class in his own country, Franca 
This is what I so admire in these continental .vriters, 
and it is just what my foreign friends claimed t 
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them ; " Wo foreigners can see our own deftcienciti 
well enough, and are not backward in procla. 
them ; you English can see and say nothing but what 
redounds to your omtj honour and glory." It makes 
me blush to think how I winced under what tho 
foreigners said of England, how I longed to be able to 
answer it, how I rejoiced at hearing from the English 
press that there was nothing at all in it, when I see 
the noble frankness with which these foreigners judge 
themselves. How "Horace" does give it to his poor 
countrymen when be thinks they deserve it ! So did 
Monsieur de Tocqueville, so does Monsieur Renan. I 
lay up the example for my own edification, and I com- 
mend it to the editor of the Morning Star for his, 

I have Been very little of the French middle class 
which " Horace " describes, and I dare say what he 
says of them is all ti-ue. But what makes me look 
at France and the French with such inexhaustible 
curiosity and indulgence is this, — their faults are not 
ours, 80 we are not likely to catch them ; Uicir merits 
are not ours, so we are not likely to become idle and 
self-Bufiicient from studying them. It is not that I 
BO envy " Horace " his Paris as it is ; — I no longer 
dance, nor look well when dressed up as the angel 
CSttbriel, so what should I now do in Paris !^but I 
find such interest and instruction in considering a 
city so near London, and yet bo unlike it ! It is not 
that I so envy " Horace " his caf6-haunting, dominoea- 
plft3ring bowgeois; but when I go through Saint 
Pancras, I like to compare our vestry-haunting, resolu- 
tion-passing bowgeois with the Frenchman, and to say 
lo myself: "IIub, then, is what comes of not fre- 
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qiienting caffc nor playing dominoes ! My country 
men hero have got no cafSs, anil havo never learnt 
dominoes, and see the mischief Satan has fonnd for 
their idle hands to do ! " Still, I do not wish tliem 
to be the ca(d -haunting, dominoeB-playing Frenchmen, 
but rather some third thing, neither the Frenclunen 
nor their present selves. 

And this brings me to the one little point of 
difference (for there is just one) between " Horace " 
and ma Everything, aa he himself says, depends on 
a man's point of view. Now, his point of view is 
French, mine Knglish. Ho and his friends have, he 
says, one absorbing desire, — to diffiise in France the 
knowledge and love of true political liberty. For 
this purpose they are obliged to point to other 
countries, and England is, says " Horace," their " great 
stand-by." Now, those who speak evil of the English 
constituencies, of our great middle class, etc., etc., 
discredit, " Horace " says, English parliamentary 
government and the power of the ]>ress, and tend to 
damage the great stalking-horse behind which he and 
his friends are moving to the attack of the FrencJi 
Emperor, and so spoil their game for them. 

" Horace " and his friends are evidently Orloanists, 
and I have always observed that the Orleanists are 
rather sly. They can put their tongue in their check 
as well as anybody at the expense of my dear country, 
but she is to be an angel of light as long as it serves 
their turn. So the Momiiiff SlaT and I are to go on 
crying, " Wo are free! we are free! Our newspapers 
can say what they like,'' whether this cry docs us 
good or no, because true political liberty is the one 
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thing needful for " Horace " and the French. Tha 
Morning Star, I must say, does ite duty nobly, and 
" Horace " ought to be very gratotul to it ; but 
because I, thinking only of England, venture to go 
on a little farther, and to inquire what we do with 
ourselves when we are free to do just what we like, 
I give umbrage to " Horace ; " he says I destroy his 
stalking-horse, and he accuses me of railing at parlia- 
mentary government and tho power of the press. In 
short, he and his friends have lost their tails, and 
want to get them back again ; and unless I talk of 
nothing but tails, and keep always saying that who- 
ever has a tail is perfect, and whoever has not a tail 
is not worth twopence, " Horace " is vexed with me. 
To prevent all such misunderstanding for the future, 
let me say, in the fullest, frankest, most unreserved 
manner, that I admit the French have lost their tails, 
and that I pity them for it. I rejoice that the 
English have kept theirs. I think our "true political 
liberty " a beautiful, bushy object, and whoever says 
I do not think so slanders me. But I do not see the 
slightest danger of our losing it. Well, then comes 
the question, whether, to oblige " Horace " and his 
friends, I am to talk of nothing but this beautiful 
tail of ours, and our good fortune in having it I 
should not mind doing this if our human economy 
took in nothing but tails, if we were all tail ; but 
our economy takes in other things as well, — hearts, 
for instance, and heads. In hearts we are (except 
when we find ourselves in India or Jamaica) very 
well off; but in heads there is always room for 
improvement. Mow, I think it was after witnessing 
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a great constitutional stand by the Saint Pancras 
Board of Guardians, — no, it was after reading tho 
aecond or third of the Daily Telegraph's funeral 
orations on Lord Palmerston, — that it struck me 
there was a danger of our trading t«o extensively 
upon our tails, and, in fact, running to tail altogether. 
I determined to try and preach up the improvement 
and decoration of our heads. Our highest class, 
besides having of course ti-ue political liberty, — that 
regulation tail which every Eritou of us is blessed 
with,— is altogether so beautiful and splendid * that 
for my part I hardly presume to inquire what it 
hafi or Las not in the way of hsads. So I turn to 
my own class, the middle class, which, not being so 
beautiful and splendid, does not dazzle my eyes so 
mucL Aud for this class I want to work out 
a deliverance from the horrid dilemma in which 
" Horace " and othera try to fix us ; — liberty and 
Philistinism, or else culture and slaveiy. 

After this candid explanation on our one point of 
difi'erence {for the rest of his letters I heartify thank 
him), I trast that " Horace " will not in future think 
it hia duty, whenever he finds me preaching to my 
countrymen that with all our political liberty wo are 
still, in many respects, unprofitable servants, — I trust, 
I say, that whenever he sees this, he will not now 
think it his duty to administer to me a sharp pinch 
and exclaim ; "False one, what are you about 1 what 
have you done with -your tail J begin brandishing it 
in our tyrant's face again directly I " Let him and 
the French rather themselves get back their lost 

' And above all, as Mr. tarijla says, poliU. — 
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tails from tJieir tyrant, who ia generally supposed, 

too, to have had, when he talked of " crowning the 

edifice," this appendage in view. 

I do hope, Sir, that the sentiments expressed in 

this letter may be the means of procuring for your 

excellent newspaper that free circulation in the French 

capital which is at present, I am told, denied you ; and 

as my bit of coal is worn to a stump, I sign myself, 

your humble servant, ,, , 

' Matthew Arnold. 

To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 



(In May of this year (1866) Armtnius arrived in 
London ; an event which I sometimes fancy future 
ages will parallel \vith the arrival of Augustine at 
Canterbury. In July, six weeks later, began what, 
in talking to Armtnius, I loved to call, half-play fully, 
half-seriously, "the preaching of Geisl." In November 
1870, four short years afterwards, he lay buried 
under the Bougival poplar-tree ! Shadows, indeed, 
as Mr. Sala says, we are, and shadows we pursue. 

Farewell, Arminius ! — Thou good soul, thou great 
intellect, farewell I) — Eo, 
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